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PREFACE 


This volume is the last of this series of Explorations in Eastern Palestine. — 
It is devoted to the results of the archaeological exploration of the east side 
of the Jordan valley and of that part of Transjordan, which extends from the 
Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbéq) to the Wadi Yarmik. This area was known in 
the Bible as the Rest of Gilead or Half of Gilead or simply Gilead.* We shall 
refer to it as North Gilead.* Some of the sites north of the Wadi Zerqa have 
been dealt with in the preceding volume.* 


This phase of the archaeological exploration of Transjordan by the American | 
School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, was accomplished during the years 
1939-40, 1942-47. That it could be done at all under the circumstances of the 
war period is to be attributed to the grace of kindly Providence. 

The list of those who assisted us is legion. I mention particularly the follow-— 
ing in the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan: Sir Alexander S. Kirkbride, | 
British Minister; el Farik Glubb Pasha, Officer Commanding the Arab Legion ;_ 
Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities, Department of Anti- 
quities; Rashid Hamid, Subinspector, Department of Antiquities. Since the 
establishment of the State of Israel and the extension of the authority of the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan over areas west of the Jordan, the control, 
direction, designation, and personnel of the former Palestine Department of 
Antiquities and Archaeological Museum have changed, but I mention with 
deep gratitude various of their former officials in the positions they occupied 
prior to the transformed political situation: Mr. Robert Hamilton, Director 
of the Department of Antiquities; and the following members of the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum: Mr. H. J. Iliffe, Curator; Mr. C. N. Johns, Field 
Archaeologist and Assistant Director of the Department of Antiquities; Mr. 
S. J. Schweig, Master Photographer, who has prepared all the pottery photo- 
graph plates in this book; Dr. Emanuel Ben-Dor, Librarian; Mr. M. Avi-_ 
Yonah, Assistant Keeper; Dr. Abraham Cahana, Assistant Record Officer. 
Mrs. Ina Pommerantz, formerly Secretary of the American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, and Mrs. E. Philip Vogel, Cincinnati, Ohio, have helped | 
with the typing of the manuscript. Mrs. Vogel has also prepared the Index. 
The pottery drawings were made by Dr. Albert K. Henschel, New York City. 

In the Pottery Notes in Chapter VII, the first plate numbers on the left 
side of the page always refer to the Photographs of Plates 1-118, while the 

1 ANNUALS XIV. XV. XVIII-XIX. S ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 153. 

ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 153. * ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, Map Ia. 
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PREFACE 


next numbers enclosed in parentheses always refer to the Drawings of Plates: 
119-163. The pottery drawings, were all done originally on the 2:45 scale, 
while those drawn full size originally were marked 1:1 enclosed in a box, 
thus 1:1]. A five centimeter scale was put on each of the plates of artifact 
photographs and drawings. The spellings of place-names are not always uni-_ 
form because of the attempt to repeat the local pronunciation. The sherds _ 
marked with the letter M in the plates of pottery drawings are located in the | 
Museum of the Department of Antiquities in Amman, Jordan. All the other. 
sherds are in the Smithsonian Museum, Washington, D. C., which, through 
the medium of the Bruce Hughes Fund of the Smithsonian Institution helped 
finance the ASOR archaeological expeditions. We are exceedingly grateful to 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, for his 
interest in the work which yielded the results described in this report. 

To Dr. Julian Morgenstern, then President of the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, and to its Board of Governors, the writer is indebted for long 
leaves of absence to serve as Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, and thus be in a position to carry on, as opportunity 
offered, the work of archaeological exploration. Professor Millar Burrows, 
formerly President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, and Pro- 
fessor William F. Albright, its Vice-President, have by word and deed sup- 
ported the archaeological explorations of the Jerusalem School. The entire 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research has, by the 
same token, in every possible way, assisted and encouraged our archaeological 
explorations of Transjordan, extending over a period from 1932 to 1947. 
To Professor Albright, the writer is especially indebted for reading and com- 
menting on the manuscript of this volume, and for the great amount of time 
and care he devoted to checking the proof. 

It is believed that the Jerusalem School expeditions overlooked comparatively 
few of the archaeological sites on the east side of the Jordan Valley, with the 
exception of some in the area of the junction of the Yarmuk and Jordan 
valleys. In addition, at least three quarters of the sites of archaeological 
interest in North Gilead which could have been visited, have been examined, 
and are reported on in these pages. The investigation of surface finds on 


additional sites would, most probably, merely underline but not change the 


conclusions arrived at. Well over two hundred sites have been studied in the 
highlands of North Gilead alone, certainly sufficient, boxing the compass as 
they do, to fix fairly firmly the main periods of urban settlement there. 

It must be emphasized that the historical conclusions arrived at in the course 
of our archaeological explorations are based mainly on surface pottery finds, 
brought into reference with previous archaeological discoveries in Palestine 
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and elsewhere and such literary sources as are available. Flints * were found 
among the sherds at many sites. Predominant were sections of small, parallel- 
sided Canaanean sickle-blades of the EB period.” Some of the flints belong to 
the Chaleolithie period, with still others going farther back to the Palaeo- 
lithic period, as. e.g., those found at the exclusively flint site of Khirbet 
Kharaneh (327).*" 

This volume brings the total of antiquity sites in Transjordan dealt with in 
Explorations in Eastern Palestine to well over a thousand, and reduces to a 
reasonable minimum the possibility of having missed any historical periods 
of permanent, sedentary occupation.® The title of these volumes was selected 
originally to conform with that used by Conder in his explorations east of 
the Jordan.** 

The sites will not be described according to the time sequence of their settle- 
ment, but according to their geographical location between the Wadi Zerqa 
(River Jabbéq) and the Wadi Yarmik and between the Wadi Sirhan and the 
River Jordan. The dates when the sites were visited are usually given in the 
footnotes ; otherwise, they are the same as the last-mentioned date. Preliminary 
reports have been published in the Bulletin,® and some general facts and con- 
clusions regarding the Jordan Valley have appeared in The River Jordan.’ 
The designations of periods and their dates follow those listed by Albright 
and Wright.® 

NELSON GLUECK 

Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 4, 1951. 


48 Cf. below, Pl. 112-118. “Cf. below, Pl. 112. 

‘© Cf. Joan Crowfoot in Sukenik, Archaeological Investigations at ‘Affula, pp. 72-78; 
AAA XXII: 3-4, 1935, pp. 174-184; XXIV: 1-2, 1937, pp. 35-51. 

Cf. below, p. 53, n. 84.86; Pl. 116-118. 

—* Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21; 90, pp. 17-18, n. T7a; FSAC, p. 31. 

** Survey of Eastern Palestine. 

® Bulletin 74 : 2-4; 75 : 22-30; 85 : 3-8; 89 : 2-6; 90 : 2-23: 91 : 7-26; 92 : 10-16. 26- 
27; 96: 7-17; 97 : 10-22; 100: 7-16; 101 : 3-20; 104 : 12-20. 

7 Glueck, The River Jordan, 19463 

S ANNUAL XVII, pp. 13-14; XVIII-XIX, pp. xxiii. 251; PPEB, pp. 73-81; Bulletin 
71, pp. 27-34; AJA LITT: 2, 1949, pp. 213-215; AP, pp. 65-145; JAOS 70: 1, 1950, p. 57. 


The main archaeological periods referred to in these volumes are: 

Neolithic: 7th to middle of 5th millennium B.c.; Early Chaleolithic: late 5th mil- 
lennium B.c.; Middle Chaleolithic: Ist half of 4th millennium Bs. c.; Late Chalcolithic: 
35th to 32nd century B.c.; Early Bronze I: 32nd to 29th cent. B.c.; Early Bronze II: 
29th to 26th cent. B.c.; Early Bronze III: 26th to 23rd cent. B.c.; Early Bronze IV: 
23rd to 21st cent. B.c.; Middle Bronze I: 21st to 19th cent. B.c.; Middle Bronze II: 
19th to 16th cent. B.c. (ITA: 19th-18th; ITB: 18th-17th; IIC: 17th-16th); Late 
Bronze I: middle of 16th through 15th cent. B.c. (IA: middle of 16th through Ist 
quarter of 15th; IB: rest of 15th); Late Bronze II: 14th through 13th cent. B.c. 
(IIA: cirea 14th; IIB: cirea 13th); Iron I: 12th through 10th cent. B.c.; Iron II: 
9th to beginning of 6th cent. B.c.; Lron IIT: cirea 550-332 B.c.; Hellenistic: 332 B.¢. 
to 63 B.c.; Roman: 63 B.C. to 323 A.pD.; Byzantine: 323 A.D. to 636 A.p.; Arabic: 636 
to 1517 A.D. 
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I. EASTERN AREA 


a. SOUTHERN HAURAN 


Khirbet Mafraq (Khirbet el-Fedein) (247a) 

Five km. n. e. of Eidfin (247), and 10 km. e. n.e. of er-Rihab (246) is Kh. 
Mafraq or Kh, el-Fedein® (247a). It is directly on the w. side of the railway 
line, and, indeed, the ancient site is but a comparatively few meters away 
from the railway station and from the depots and pumping center of the 
oil-pipe lines leading from Iraq and terminating in Palestine at the Medi- 
terranean port of Haifa. Mafraq, as its Arabic name implies, is a crossroads, 
and long has been one, to judge from the ruins visible at the ancient site today. 
It is situated at the very beginning of the desert, and is located between two 
~ systems of small wudydn, one of which, partly under the name of the Wadi 
Ghadir el-Abyad, runs in a general direction northward, paralleled by the 
railway, until it joins the Wadi el-Meddin, and the other of which runs 
generally southward, on a line e. of the railway, till it turns westward and 
ultimately, under the name of Wadi Dalil, joins the e.-w. section of the Wadi 
Zerqa. 

The foundation ruins of Kh. Mafraq still remain.’® It consists of parts of 
walls of a great massive fortress-caravanserai, which is oriented e.-w., and 
measures roughly 70 by 47 meters. The w. side is the best preserved one, 
being uniformly two courses high. The n.e. corner is still four courses high, 
with most of the visible lower course buried. The wall at this point is 3.50 m. 
high. The great building blocks, of megalithic tvpe, were arranged in headers 
and stretchers, with the corner block, for example, measuring 2 by 1 by 1.40 m. 
The manner of construction and size of the building blocks remind one of the 
massive ruins of Iron I-II found in the Beq‘ah, s. of the Wadi Zerqa, such as 
Kh. Mudmar,"' for instance. Despite careful search, no sherds whatsoever 
were found to help date the structure. 

A short distance to the e. of this large ruined structure, by the side of the 
present limestone quarry, is a circle of large menhirs, of a type that I have 
seen previously, for instance, at Kh, Iskander.? I no longer believe as I did 
then, that these menhirs could be dated to the EB period because of the fact 
that many of them were found on EB sites, where large masses of EB sherds 


® June 20, 1939. 
* Bulletin 86, p. 14; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 75. 
1) ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 192-196. 
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occurred. There need not be, and indeed I am inclined to believe that there 
is not any connection between these EB sherds and the menhirs which are 
sometimes found on the same sites with them. They may well precede the 
period of these sherds, and be contemporary with the dolmen period."* Be that 
as it may, at the present I do not see sufficient evidence firmly to fix a date 
for them. It were idle to attempt to equate in date the megalithic remains — 


of Kh. Mafraq with the great menhirs near them, because nearness in space to 


each other is no proof of nearness in time." 
Jaber (308) 

On the track leading from Kh. Mafraq (247a) to Der‘a is the settlement of 
Jaber? (308), close to the Syrian border. It is 18.5km. n.n.w. of Kh. 
Mafraq, and 15 km. n.e. of Tell Fat (244). It is on the w. side of the Ghadir- 
el-Abyad, and a short distance w. of the railway line. It is situated on a small 
hill, near the top of which are some modern houses of basalt blocks, including 
building stones taken from ruins of earlier buildings. Cisterns supplied and 
still supply water for the inhabitants of the site. At the bottom of the n.e. 
slope of the hill is a cistern, the top part of which is made of old building 
stones, including one with a Byzantine cross cut on it. This was once a large 
site, to judge from the numerous ruins of buildings scattered about. There 
were numerous Roman sherds of the finest types, with many of them of a thin-- 
ness and delicacy that invited comparison with finest, undecorated Nabataean 
sherds. There were no sherds at all, however, which could be definitely called | 
Nabataean, although this site, hke Umm el-Jemal?® (296), not very far from— 
it, came under Nabataean direction at one time. In addition to Roman sherds, 
there were numerous Byzantine and mediaeval \rabic sherds. The remains of 
a large Byzantine church exist at the s. end of the site. The fields in the 
neighborhood of this site are planted to wheat at intervals, but it does well 
only occasionally in this marginal area, which abuts the desert. 

Khirbet Samra (295) 

On the track leading s. from Kh. Mafraq (247a) along the w. side of the 
railway, one comes to the large, sprawled out, ruined site of Kh. Samra '*_ 
(295). It is 14.5 km. s.s. w. of Eidfin (247), and 18.5 km. s.s. w.-s. w. of Kh. 
Mafraq. It is about 1.5 km. n. of the e.-w. section of the Wadi Dalil, and is e. 
of the Wadi el-Jurf which joins the Wadi Dalil. The track which leads from 


Cf. below, pp. 77. 385-387. 
4 Cf. below, pp. 87.89, discussion of menhir at Mehbethah (266). 
15 April 27, 1944. 
“Cf. below, pp. 4-18. 
June 20, 1939; Bulletin 85, p. 
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Der‘a in Syria to Mafraq to Kh. Samra to ‘Amman, is on the line of part of 
the Roman road system which led from Syria to the Red Sea, from Damascus 
to Aila'S on the n. shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. The present automobile 
track crosses an enduringly built Roman road, about 1.5 km. s. of Kh. Samra. 
The road is built of firmly laid boulders, with elevated curbs on either side 
and one in the middle, providing thus two traffic lanes. Each lane is about 
2.30m. wide. Umm el-Jemal (296), as other sites in northeasternmost 
Transjordan, is tied in with this Roman read system. 

Kh. Samra has been frequently visited and described, among others by 
McCown, who identifies it with Gadda.’® Its extensive ruins belong to the 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. The Roman and Byzantine 
phases seem to have been the most important of its history. It is a dismal 
looking ruin, the building material being basalt. In its original state, built 
over and around a commanding hillock, Kh. Samra must have been an impos- 
ing traffic and trading center. Numerous cisterns and a large reservoir took 
care of the water supply. There is evidently also a considerable amount of 
subsoil water. As late as the war of 1914-18, there were large stands of tere- 
binth trees w. of the site, which were cut down sometime during those vears. 
In addition to its importance as a traffic- and trade-center, Kh, Samra must 
have been the center of a sheep-raising area. With the careful husbanding of 
water supplies, large flocks of sheep and goats and camels could undoubtedly 
have been maintained even during the dry season. With the depletion of 
forage supplies in this marginal area, the flocks could easily have been driven 
a comparatively few km. westward to find sufficient grazing. In the month of 
June, we found small flocks grazing in the vicinity of Kh. Samra. The once 
populous settlement, however, is completely uninhabited today. The only live 
thing we stirred up while walking through the ruins was a fox. 

The sherds found on the surface at Kh. Samra were predominantly Roman, 
including numerous pieces of sigillata ware of the Pergamene type and frag- 
ments of Roman glass. There were also numerous Byzantine sherds and pieces 
of glass, and numerous mediaeval Arabic sherds. Because of the comparative 
nearness of Umm el-Jemal (296), a great Nabataean center in its day, we 
made a particularly careful search for fragments of Nabataean pottery. 
Not a single one could be found, although it is impossible to believe that 
some Nabataean tradesmen did not visit the site, and that perhaps even some 
Nabataean merchants and craftsmen were not domiciled there. 


ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 1-4.13, n. 56. 
** Bulletin 39, pp. 18-20; Butler, Syria II, A, 2, App. p. 15; RB 34 (1925), pp. 115-131. 
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Umm el-Jemal (296) 


In the northeasternmost expanses of Transjordan, in the desert areas e. of 
the railway and n. of the oil-pipe line, and s. of the Syrian border, we visited 
a number of sites which flourished especially in Nabataean-Roman and Byzan- 
tine times. The chief of these sites is Umm el-Jemal *° (296), (Fig. 1-10). 
which is a little over 15 km, e. s.e. of Kh. Mafraq (247a). It is an astonishing 
experience to ride across the desert towards the extensive black mass that is 
pointed out as being the site of the ruins of Umm el-Jemal, and then sud- 
denly to come across them. A great stretch of massive ruins of houses and 
khans and cisterns and reservoirs and churches and cemeteries, all constructed 
of basalt blocks, spreads out in an empty plain, bare of cultivation. The great 
ruins of Umm el-Jemal need not be described in detail here, because they 
have been fully treated elsewhere.*! At the crossroads of important tracks or 
roads once heavily traveled between Der‘a and the great emporium of Bosra,” 
it was an important commercial center in its own right. It is about 24 km. 
s.w. of Bosra. To judge only from large stone corrals seen particularly on 
the e. and s.e. sides of the ruins, considerable flocks of goats and sheep must 
have bedded down in them nightly, after having been watered from reservoirs 
and very large and numerous covered cisterns, one of which seems to be a 
part of each house-plan. The great reservoir at Umm el-Jemial, first built in 
Nabataean-Roman times, is still sufficiently watertight to hold the seasonal 
rain water, although the site has for centuries been empty of inhabitants. 
The haunt of shepherds and their flocks, particularly at spring-time, the 
massive ruins of Umm el-Jemal are a mockery of its early magnificence. The 
water caught and husbanded in numerous great covered cisterns and reservoirs 
in Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine times, sufficed for large flocks of sheep 
and goats even in the dry season, forage proper being supplied by the dried 
shrubs left over from the winter and spring growths. Close by Umm el-Jemal 
are fields picked comparatively clean of the basalt boulders which litter the 


landscape. In propitious seasons these fields were optimistically ploughed and 


planted. There is no question of agriculture on any extensive scale in this 
bleak region, but a certain amount of dry farming seems occasionally to have 
been undertaken. Cisterns abound not only in the town itself, but also in the 
fields round about it. 

Striking are the Nabataean inscriptions incised in stone still in position in 


°° June 20, 1939; Bulletin 85, pp. 5-6. 

** Bruennow and Domaszewski, Provincia Arabia, I, p. 189; II, p. 227; Butler, Syria, 
II A: 3, pp. 150-218. 

ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 141. 
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Fig. 6. Umm el-Jemal. 


Tower of Byzantine structure. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaeological Museum). 
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Umm el-Jemal. 


Corbel construction of roof of building. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaeological Museum). 
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standing walls, or on Nabataean tomb-stele.2* This site, as others in this 
region, came under the control of the Nabataeans. the northern extension of 
whose kingdom reached into Lauran and Jebel Draiz, in southern Syria, with 
Damascus as the seat of government. To judge from the originally predomi- 
nant Nabataean influence at Umm el-Jemal, one would have expected to have 
found large quantities of typical Nabataean pottery there. However, despite 


repeated visits to the site and the most careful examination of its very con- 
siderable pottery remains, not a single scrap of the characteristic, fine, thin, 
painted Nabataean ware was found there. There were, to be sure, pieces of 
fine, rouletted ware, and some pieces of fine thin ware baked a buff color all 
the way through, and others of the same type with a drab core between buff 
surfaces. If these latter pieces had been found with other unquestionably 


*3 Butler, Syria IT A: 3, pp. 206-207. 
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Nabataean wares, they too might have been considered as being Nabataean. 
As it is, they can be identified only as belonging to fine types of Roman period : 
pottery of the first two centuries A.p. To judge from its pottery finds alone, | 
the occupation of Umm el-Jemal was heaviest in Nabataean-Roman and J 
3yzantine times, and to a lesser degree during the mediaeval Arabic period. — 

The fact that no distinctive Nabataean pottery was found at Umm el-Jemal 
is puzzling. The nature and extent of the Nabataean kingdom have become 
increasingly clear in recent years as a result of the archaeological explorations 
and excavations of the expeditions of the American School of Oriental Research, — 
Jerusalem.** It has been demonstrated that that part of the Nabataean — : 
kingdom which was located in southern Transjordan, was highly organized — 
and intensively settled. It prospered to a large degree because of the fullest — 
possible agricultural use of the arable land, which previously had been culti- 
vated by the Edomites and Moabites.** In some marginal regions of these 
former Edomite and Moabite kingdoms, the Nabataeans carried on even 
Irrigation agriculture, where it was neither previously nor subsequently 
engaged in.*° The Nabataean civilization during the first centuries B. c. and 
A.D. became mostly sedentary and largely agricultural. 


When the Nabataean kingdom was conquered in 106 A. p. by the Romans, 
the communities in the former Nabataean state that continued to flourish, 
did so largely because of the intensive agricultural, and to an ever lessening 
degree, commercial economy of the Nabataeans. This applies particularly to 


the southern part of their kingdom. In the northern part of their kingdom, 
such Nabataean centers as Umm el-Jemal continued to base their economic 
life largely on commerce, in addition to considerable animal husbandry and 


fortuitous cultivation of the soil. Throughout all their area, even after the 
Romans took over political control, the dynamic Nabataeans continued for 
some time to worship in their old temples and even build new ones, and, in 


the southern part of their former domain, to manufacture distinctive Nabataean 
pottery. 

Typical Nabataean pottery was found in abundance on all of the approxi- 
mately 500 Nabataean sites which the expeditions of the ASOR examined in 
| southern Transjordan. It became apparent that n. of a line which may be 
drawn eastward approximately from the n. end of the Dead Sea through the 
Madeba area to the desert, typical Nabataean pottery could no longer be 
generally found.?* That line was identical too, it was seen, with the n. boundary ; 


** Bulletin 85, p. 3. 
ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, pp. 138-146. 
26 OSJ, pp. 52-55, tig. 21-23; ANNUAL XV, pp. 12-13; XVIII-XIX, pp. 147-150. 
27 Bulletin 85, p. 3. 
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oe EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 
of the s. part of the Nabataean kingdom, as could be determined also from 


other factors.** 
Some Nabataean pottery, to be sure, has been found outside of this restricted 


area, where it occurs on hundreds of sites. Nabataean sherds have been found 


at such places as Jerash and Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh, and a Nabataean 


inscription has been picked up at Ziza.**° It is probable that other small col-— 


lections of Nabataean pottery will be found elsewhere in Transjordan n. of 
the Madeba line. Recently, several fine, thin, Nabataean bowls, with charac- 
teristic, delicate, stylized, painted decorations were found in a tomb in 


‘Amman.*° Similar isolated finds will undoubtedly continue to be made from — 


time to time. Indeed, in addition to the presence of large quantities of Naba- 
taean sherds along the Nabataean trade corridor, extending from the Wadi 
‘Arabah to the Mediterranean via el-Hosb and Kurnub,** it is possible that 
Nabataean pottery should occasionally be found elsewhere in Palestine proper. 
Nabataean caravans did not stop at the Madeba line in Transjordan, but con- 
tinued on to deliver to and receive goods from the Decapolis to the n. of that 
line, and on occasion probably to and from areas in Palestine n. of the above 
mentioned trade-corridor leading to Gaza.** 

Such Nabataean caravans brought their own pottery with them on their 


trips, partly for their own use, and perhaps partly for sale. In addition, © 


Nabataean tradesmen must have settled in such places as ‘Amman and 
Jerash, and must have preferred to use their own familiar types of pottery, 


just as Damascus merchants settled in Transjordan villages today bring with — 


them and continue to import articles of their particular liking from Damascus. 


Be all this as it may, however, the fact remains that outside of the main area — 


of the southern part of the Nabataean kingdom in Transjordan, Nabataean 
pottery is seldom found (Fig. 11). 
This phenomenon of the general absence of typical Nabataean pottery in 


the Decapolis area in Transjordan becomes all the more striking in view of 


the well-known existence of an important part of the Nabataean kingdom 
immediately n. of it in southern Syria. This n. part of the Nabataean kingdom 
was particularly firmly established, as we have seen, in Haurin and Jebel 
Driiz, and included or dominated parts of what are now contained in n.e. 


°S For the relationship of the southern part of Herodian Perea to the Nabataean 
kingdom, and the presence of Nabataean sherds just in this part of southern Perea, 
ef. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 140. 

29 ANNUAL XVIITI-XIX, p. 143. 

°° Bulletin 96, p. 8; QDAP XII, pp. 61-62, and PI. 

ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 141. 

82 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 141; OSJ, p. 158. 
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Transjordan. It is necessary to examine the nature of the relationship of 
these two parts of the Nabataean kingdom to each other. 

We have previously pointed out why the “royal highway” which connected 
Nabataean Transjordan with Nabatacan Syria through the territory of the 
Decapolis could not have served as a life-line to connect the two separated 
parts of the Nabataean kingdom. It could always have too easily been cut, 
or transit permission simply withheld.** The life-line which maintained the 
undisturbed connection between the parts of the Nabataean kingdom in 
southern Syria and southern Transjordan, with the latter part continuing 
into Arabia, is rather, as we have already suggested, to be found in the Wadi 
Sirhin.** The Nabataeans penetrated into and obtained control of s. Syria 
via the Wadi Sirhan, which led from the Nabataean part of Arabia, connecting 
Azraq with Jauf. A Nabataean inscription was recently discovered at Jauf, 
and a squeeze of it is in the possession of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Francaise, Jerusalem. And Nabataean Transjordan was integrally connected 
with Nabataean Arabia, immediately s. of it. The fiction of the present 
boundary line did not exist then. 

We had originally thought that Nalbataean pottery would be found in the 
Wadi Sirhan, but for reasons which will be elaborated on below, we no longer 
believe that to be the case. The fact, however, that large quantities of Naba- 
taean pottery have been found at Aila,** on the n. shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, 
leads us to believe that large quantities of typical Nabataean pottery ought to 
exist in Arabia s. of Transjordan at such places, for instance, as Meda’in 
Saleh,** although none has been reported as having been found there. That 
may be due to the fact that the archaeologists and explorers who visited it 
were not acquainted with Nabataean pottery at the time, and therefore did 
not see what they were not trained to look for. However, the absence of 
Nabataean pottery where one might expect to find it, does not necessarily 
signify an absence of Nabataean influence or control. 

The failure to find Nabataean pottery, particularly at Umm el-Jemal (296), 
leads one to suspect that at none of the Nabataean sites in Haurin and Jebel 
Driiz will Nabataecan pottery be found. The occupation or control of these 
areas after 85 B.c. by the Nabataeans, and the Nabataean influence which 
remained there even after their conquest by the Romans in 106 A. p., have 
already been dealt: with.** If then the suspicion is eventually corroborated by 

%3 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 143. 

ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 144-145. 

35 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 3 

%© ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 141. 

87 Bulletin 85, pp. 6-7; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 141-142. 
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archaeological examination that there are no Nabataean sherds to be found in 

Nabataean Syria, it becomes necessary to raise the question of the reason for 

their absence. 

Even assuming a much more complete domination of the Nabataean sites 

in southern Syria by the Romans after 106 A. pD., than of the Nabataean sites 

in southern Transjordan, it is hard to believe that the production of Nabataean 
pottery was suddenly terminated then in Nabataean Syria, if indeed it was 

ever produced there at all. It certainly continued to be produced after 106 A.D. 

in southern Transjordan. Furthermore, even if, for one reason or another, 

we were to assume that 106 a.p. marked the definite end of the manufacturing 
of Nabataean pottery in southern Syria, nevertheless fragments of the pre-106 

A.D. Nabataean pottery would have survived in dump-heaps and on the surface 

of the ground. 

The Nabataeans who built typical Nabataean temples in southern Syria at 
Sit and Suweida, for instance,** and who left numerous Nabataean inscriptions 
behind,*® as at Umm el-Jemal and in Hauran, clearly dominated the life of 
the region. It would seem reasonable, therefore, to expect to find Nabataean 
pottery on some of the Nabataean sites there. If none is found, and we are 

now inclined to believe as a result of the examination of Umm el-Jemal and 

related sites n. of the oil-pipe line that none will be found, except perhaps 
occasionally in insignificant quantities, it becomes necessary to conclude that 

Nabataean Syria is not to be compared with Nabataean Transjordan. It 

would appear then that while the Nabataeans dominated southern Hauran 

and Jebel Driz, built temples there, were most active in the commercial life 
of these areas and controlled their political organization, they were nevertheless 
not settled there in numbers large enough to warrant the production of their 
own distinctive type of pottery. This is in sharp contradistinction to southern 

Transjordan, where the Nabataeans settled on every available acre of cultivable 

soil and overflowed into marginal lands. Hauran and Jebel Draiz could not 


attract land-hungry Nabataean farmers in the same manner as southern ; 4 
Transjordan uid, 
In a word, if subsequent archaeological examination of Hauran and Jebel . el 

Driz confirms what we are inclined to believe is the fact concerning the 7 7 @3 
absence of Nabataean pottery there, then we must regard Nabataean Syria, . ” bas 
for the reasons listed, as a colony controlled by the Nabataeans, or as an 1 * 
outlying territory of great strategic and commercial value, rather than as a ae _ | 
thickly settled part of the Nabataean state proper, like Nabataean Transjordan 


which was inhabited thickly by Nabataeans and by Nabataeanized Edomites 


NUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 142, *° ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 142, n. 470. 
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and Moabites.*° The amazing Nabataeans will then again have demonstrated 
their versatile qualities, and will have shown themselves anew to have been 
one of the most remarkable peoples that ever crossed the stage of history. 
In the desert they could survive and even flourish, where none others could 
live, because of their dynamic energy and great skill, among other things, 
‘in conserving and employing water supplies, which are briefly abundant even 
there. In the richer lands of Nabataean Transjordan they cultivated the soil 
_ with a care that has thus far never been surpassed there. The Nabataeans 
emerged from Arabia, penetrated and gained control over certain parts of 
southern Syria, but really dug into and built up the strongest part of their 
kingdom in southern Transjordan,*! where Petra was their central city. 

In the desert and semi-desert area in Transjordan n. of the oil-pipe line, 
Umm el-Jemil (296) was the largest Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine center. 
There was a number of related smaller sites in the same area. | 


(321) 


Situated on a small knoll, about 5.5 km. n. w.-n.n.w. of Umm el-Jemal 
(296) is Ba‘eij*? (321). It is a completely destroyed site, with one Arab 


even to the doors. What is particularly striking about this site, which is true 

also of its fellows, is the very large number of cisterns and of reservoirs, some 

_ of them originally roofed-over. On the’s. side is a birkeh, about 17 m. square, 

filled with dirt up to the top of the inner coating of small stones set in lime 

— = against the inner walls to help make the reservoir water tight. At its 
nee. corner, 10 steps are visible leading down into this birkeh. 

On the n. side is another birkeh, oriented e.-w., and measuring about 9 by 

4 m., and about 9m. deep. The basalt blocks of its inner walls were covered 

with a coating of lime and small stones, such as mentioned above. It was 

originally covered over. Remains of the arches are visible, which supported 

the stone roof originally over it. Such a roof saved a large amount of the 

impounded water from escaping through evaporation. In some places in this 

site and related sites, some of the roofs over these small birkehs are still more 

or less intact, and are covered with dirt. Were it not for breaks in the roof, 

one would not be aware at first that one was walking over a large, covered 

cistern. The stone channels which led the rainwater first to settling tanks 

and then into the birkehs are now replaced, if at all, by dirt channels, which 


“© ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 146. “1 Bulletin 85, pp. 7-8. 2 May 26, 10s. - 
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conduct not only water but appreciable quantities of sediment into these 
birkehs, with the result that they have become for the most part largely filled 
with debris. About 20m. to the w. of the last mentioned birkeh, is a small 
cistern, about 5 m. square, modernly repaired, and partly full of water. 

On the w. side of the site is still another birkeh, about 12 m. square, with 
steps leading down into it from its s.e. corner. Parts of several coatings of 
lime against the inner faces of the birkeh are still visible. This birkeh is in 
poorest condition, with no attempts having been made to repair and reuse it 
in modern times. Still, in the rainy season, a pool of water is formed in it, 
which suffices for weeks afterwards to water small flocks of sheep and goats. 
We made no attempt to ascertain the complete number of small and large 
cisterns and reservoirs on this site, but it is already apparent to what lengths 
the inhabitants went particularly during the Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine 
periods to catch and conserve the available water supply, derived solely from 
the winter and spring rains. 

The ground was littered with Roman and Byzantine pottery, with some of 
the former being of the delicate fine types indistinguishable from undecorated 
Nabataean. A certain amount of dry farming is carried on in the neighborhood 
of this site, but it consists of little more than scratching the ground and 
sowing the seeds in the winds of chance. :.% 


Sabkhah (318) 
Eleven km. e.n.e. of Umm el-Jemal (296) is Sabkhah ** (318). It is an 
almost completely destroyed site, with the ruins of numerous basalt buildings 
spread out over a considerable area. It has the cisterns and birkehs, roofed 
and open, which are characteristic of all the sites in this region (Fig. 12). 
A small modern settlement is growing up again among the ruins, with some 
of the modern houses incorporating whole walls of old ones, and with new 
houses being rebuilt of old building stones, some of which are recut, usually 
_ being hewn down to smaller dimensions. It is interesting to note that the 
-modern techniques of building an entire house almost exclusively of basalt 
a blocks are practically the same as those anciently employed. Numerous arches 
set closely together to carry stone roof x ee used in connection with corbel 


Roman and times and in these very same sites.** I photo- 
graphed one such modern house in the course of construction, showing the 
stone scaffolding and filling used to support the building of the arches till the 


** Butler, Syria II A : 2, pp. 112-115. 
** Glueck, Christian Kilwa, JPOS XVI, 1936, pp. 9-14; Butler, Syria, II A : 2, p. 68. 
Syria II A: 3, p. 153. 
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Ancient reservoir at Sabkhah (318), modernly repaired. _ 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Fig. 13. Figurine of deity found near Sabkhah, held by a resident of Sabkhah. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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Fig. 14. Sabkhah (318), modern house construction. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Fig. 15. Corbels in position on top of arches of new buildings at Sabkhah. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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key-stones were set in place, and the arches could dispense with support and 
become functionally independent (Fig. 14.15). The inieriors and often the 
exteriors of the ancient Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine houses and public 
buildings had a stucco covering over the basalt blocks,*® thus much relieving 
- the outer drabness. The stucco coverings were frequently decorated with 
incised lines and both interior and exterior stucco was painted over with bright 
— colors.*7 The modern houses too make use of stucco coverings, particularly 
on the interior. 


Of the various birkehs of ancient origin in Sabkhah, one has been modernly 
repaired and given an inner coating of cement to make it water tight. A stair- 
~ ease leads down into it, the lower ten steps being covered with water at the 
time of our visit, on May 26, 1944. The birkeh serves the needs of the small 
number of Druze inhabitants now settled at this site. They have flocks of 
- engage in some agriculture and in some trade, most of the last of which 
_ seemed to me to consist of smuggling contraband goods across the Syrian 
border, a short distance away to the n. I obtained at this site an enigmatic 
female pottery figurine, which was said to have been found at Dhibin, on the 
n. side of the Syrian border (Fig. 13). 


In the courtyard of a modern house constructed out of ancient building 
blocks, we discovered a much worn Nabataean inscription incised on a basalt 
stone, which, placed upside down, served as the base of a pedestal (Fig. 16). 
The first line of the inscription, as deciphered by Pére M. R. Savignac, to 
whom I gave a photograph of it, seems to read wq’min (1) t. Pére Savignac 
wrote me in this connection: “II est assez difficile de donner un sens précis 
a ces lettres. Le mim n’a pas la forme finale; mais il ne l’a pas toujours 
nécessairement a la fin des mots. Le signe lu /] ou n pourrait, a la rigueuer, 
étre un b (tbt).” The second line of the damaged inscription seems to read, 
as first pointed out to me by Pére Savignac, “in the year 14.” # 

There are probably other Nabataean inscriptions at Sabkhah, which would 
be revealed if a systematic examination of the entire site were undertaken, 
- square meter by square meter, and stone by stone. Some of them have previ- 
ously been found.*® Greek inscriptions abounded, most of them being on 
Byzantine tombstones. A careful catalogue of these inscriptions would be 
justified. As at the other sites in this region, the occupation, to judge from 

the fragments of pottery found, was heaviest in Roman and Byzantine times. 
_ There were also some mediaeval Arabic sherds. But also at this site it proved 
impossible to find a single, definitely distinguishable Nabataean sherd. With the 
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examination of each additional site in this area, it became increasingly evident 
that while the Nabataeans were the masters of this region and its cities, where 
they lived and died as an important if not numerically superior part of the 
population, it is nevertheless true that they did not import Nabataean pottery 
or manufacture it on the spot. They used the regionally produced Roman 


Nabataean inscription at Sabkhah, on a re-used basalt block placed 


upside down in a pedestal. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
= > 


pottery, which was contemporary with the native Nabataean wares produced 
in southern Transjordan. This Roman type pottery, together with various 
forms of sigillata, was manufactured at various centers throughout the entire 
ancient Near East, and sherds found at Sabkhah or Umm el-Jem4l of Roman 
type were indistinguishable from those found, for instance, at Jerash. The 
Nabataeans introduced their religion and their script and their architecture 
their kingdom, but not their pottery. Nabataean offi- 
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cials and priests, tradesmen and troops, artisans and agriculturists formed the 

_ governing minority of Nabataean Syria, but they ate from the dishes of their 
subjects and clients, eschewing the fragile Nabataean ware produced at home 
in the heart of their kingdom in southern Transjordan. 

Situated 2 km. to the s.e.-e.s.e. of Sabkhah is Sabkhiyeh. It is a small, 
almost completely destroyed site, which may be accounted a suburb of Sabkhah. 
There is much less left of the ruins of Sabkhiyeh than when Butler visited 
them and partly planned them.*° 


Dafydneh (319) 

To the e. s. e.-s.e. of Sabkhah, 8.5km. away, is Dafyaneh* (319). It is an 
almost completely destroyed site of the same character as Sabkhah, but smaller 
than it. Several new houses have been constructed out of the ruins of the old 

ones. Like the other related sites, it abounds in cisterns and reservoirs. One 
of the large cisterns, measuring 7 by 5 m., with a steep staircase leading down 
into it, was still fairly intact. It was originally roofed over, as evidenced by 
two strong central arches over it, which are still intact. A short distance from 
it is a large settling tank, into which water was led from various stone lined 
channels before it was allowed to flow into the cistern. At this site too were 
numerous Greek inscriptions hailing apparently from the Byzantine period. 
There were numerous Roman and Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 
Patches of cultivation are visible round about the site. 


Umm el-Qetein (320) 


To the e.n.e.-n.e., 7.75 km. from Dafyineh, is Umm el-Qetein *? (320). 
It is a very large, completely ruined basalt site, which compares with Umm 
el-Jemal (296) in size. It is completely uninhabited today, with the exception 
of a small police-post, equipped with a wireless sending and receiving set, 
which nests among the ruins. It is situated in a slightly rolling region, com- 
paratively clear of the maze of basalt stones found some distance to the west 
of it on the surface of the ground, and which reappear in great patches again 
as one goes farther east. The description of any one of the previously described 
sites would fit this one also. There are numerous ruins going back to 
Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine times particularly, with several Greek 
inscriptions lying about on the surface. We made no methodical examination 
' 4 of the Greek inscriptions which can be found on the site, and did not look for 
_ the Nabataean ones which are known to exist there.®* Like the other sites in 
5° Butler, Syria II : 2, pp. 111-112. 
Butler, Syria II p. 116. 
52 Butler, Syria II A: 2, pp. 137-142. 
53 Butler, Syria II 
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this area n. of the pipe-line, this one contains numerous cisterns and reservoirs, 


which in their originally complete state must have caught and kept great . i 

quantities of water. There is one particularly large reservoir there, still gen- so te 4 

erally intact even though much silted up. It alone, when filled by the spring = 


rains, must have held enough water to satisfy the needs of the population 
there (Fig. 17). We visited five large house-cisterns, two of which were still 
covered over, and there must have been many more which we did not see. 
The pottery found on the surface was of the Roman and Byzantine types 
characteristic of all these sites, 

In the courtyard in front of one fairly intact building which is used as a 
store-house, is a drum of a pillar with a worn Greek inscription on it (Fig. 18). 
Inside the building, built into an arch, is a reused building stone, on which is 
a Byzantine cross inside of a raised wreath, and next to which is a raised 
outline, the original nature of which is now obscure (Fig. 19). 


Khirbet Umm el-Mendéra (317) 

At a point about 16 km. s,s. e.-s. e. of Umm el-Qetein (320), where the dirt 
track from Umm el-Qetein reaches the asphalt road, is a very small, com- 
pletely destroyed Roman-Byzantine site, probably the equivalent of a small 
police-post, called Khirbet Umm el-Menara (317). Several Roman and Byzan- 
tine sherds were found there after careful search. The area of the site is being 
used as a quarry today. 

Deir el-Kahf (316) 

24km. e.s.e. of Umm el-Qetein (320) are the ruins of Deir el-Kahf** 

(316). They consist mainly of a great ruined gasr, built of basalt blocks, 


standing on a slight rise (Fig. 20-21). A series of rooms is built against the 


walls on the inside of the gasr, most of them being in a state of ruin, but some 
of them more or less intact, and occupied by some Druze families. The great 
inner courtyard is a maze of fallen building stones and pillar drums and 
capitals. The gasr, probably first constructed in the Roman period, has been 
rebuilt several times since then. Large quantities of sherds belonging to the 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods were found. There is a large 
gateway on the e. side, and there are square towers at the corners of the 
structure. There is a birkeh, and traces of other cisterns, inside of the gasr, 
according to Butler,®® but the presence of Druze women and the amount of 
debris and filth made it impossible to examine the inside of the gasr. Butler 
has published a plan of it.°* Round about the gasr are the almost completely 
54 May 11, 1944; Butler, Syria, II A : 2, pp. 145-148. 


5> Butler, Syria, II A: 2, p. 148. 
56 Butler, Syria, II A: 2, p. 146. 
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Greek inscribed drum of pliiar at Umm el-YWeteln (o2U). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Byzantine cross in wreath on arch stone at Umm el-Qetein. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Fig. 21. E. gate of Deir el-Kahf. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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leveled ruins of other and smaller structures, near which several blocked up 
cisterns were visible. To the n. of the gasr are several birkehs, one of which 
still held water, and apparently is used from time to time. In the fairly open 
plain round about, wheat is sown. Numerous stone sheep-folds are visible. 
At the time of our visit on May 11, 1944, we were caught in a downpour of 
rain, which covered the land with sheets of water flooding southwards towards 
the Azraq basin. 

Butler seems to assume in his discussion of the numerous basalt sites in 
southern Haurin, only a few of which we visited and are mentioning in this 
report, that the climate there several thousand years ago was different from 
what it is today, and that as comparatively recently as Roman times general 
fertility prevailed in place of present barrenness. He asserts in connection 
with Deir el-Kahf:** 

“It is quite certain that the region was not desert in ancient times; ... remains of 
ancient walls that divided fields, and traces of furrows still remain as evidence of former 
civilization. These signs of former fertility extend farther to the south and southeast, 
as far as the eye can see.” 

And with regard to Umm el-Jemal Butler says: °* 

“The water supply of Umm idj-Djimal was well provided for. Needless to say, the dry, 
sandy, and pebbly bottom of the wadi west of the city was, in ancient times, the bed of 
a perennial stream. The dam above the city retained the water for distribution, through 
the aqueduct, into the various reservoirs. There were no less than four reservoirs fed 
by the aqueduct, beside a number of independent birkehs, or cisterns, that were replen- 
ished with rain water from the roofs of buildings. It is an open question whether the 
reservoirs and cisterns were built of necessity, for the conservation of water during an 
annual dry season; but it is certain that they were made for convenience; for they are 
so planned that every group of residences had its supply of water near at hand.” 


There is no reason whatsoever to assume that the wdadi w. of the city once 
contained a perennial stream. Like the other wédis in this region it is filled 
with water in the rainy season, but ordinarily only as long as the rain persists 
or for a limited period thereafter. The reservoirs and cisterns and dams and 
aqueducts were obviously built because otherwise not sufficient water could be 
obtained when the rains stopped. In historical times the waédi w. of Umm 
el-Jemal never had a perennial stream, and was like almost all, if not indeed 
absolutely all of the wudydén in southern Hauran in this respect. The soil was 
neither more nor less fertile, except insofar as unwise agriculture may have 
exhausted some of it, and the climate was materially the same. All that has 
changed, and that is a lot, is the character of the civilization which particularly 
in Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine times made all of Hauran and Jebel Driz 


Butler, Syria, A: 3, p. 159. 
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an intensively occupied area, dotted with villages and towns and police-posts a 
and the like. Commerce vitalized it, dry farming carried on to as intensive a— 
degree as possible helped sustain it, elaborate systems of dams and reservoirs — 
and cisterns provided the sole method of storing supplies of rain water to carry | 
the large population and their flocks through the dry months of the year. | 
When as a result of political changes commerce dwindled and disappeared, 
and populations melted away, the cities of Hauran and Jebel Driiz became 
largely empty shells destined to fall increasingly into ruin. As a result of the 
downfall of Rome and then Byzantium, the stage was set for the rise and 
spread of Islam as a political power. The waning and disappearance of the 
power of the former and the emergence of the latter culminated in the changing — 
of trade-routes, the recasting and shifting of populations, and the abandoning _ 


of large areas of settlement and agriculture. These were the changes, and 
such were in general the political and human factors, which emptied Umm 
el-Jemal and Umm el-Qetein and the towns and villages like them of life. 


less water in Jebel Driiz and Haurin in Roman times than there is now, a 
the soil is largely the same. Given similar favorable political conditions 


throbbing centers of creative human activity.*® 


Jawa (315) 

On the s. side of the Wadi Rajil is the smal! site of Jawa (315), which is 
18 km. e.n.e.-n.e. of Deir el-Kahf (316). There are other, more important 
sites along or near the Wadi Rajil, which we did not visit, such as “ Is-Safiyeh,” 
“Burak,” and “ Khazimeh,” which Butler reports on.*° Jawa marks the 
location of a small, filthy spring, below the w. end of which a crude birkeh, 
about 20 m. in circumference, has been dug. There are two more birkehs to 
the e. of*it. The spring is on the lower part of a gentle slope which leads 
towards the wadi some distance beyond it. The entire region is a forbidding 
black basalt one, with great and small black boulders lying about, and with 
the furrowed, frowning hills rising above the n. side of the wédi to lend 
further gloom to the surroundings. They would make an excellent stage 
setting for Dante’s Inferno. We found some scraps of Roman, Byzantine, 
and glazed and painted mediaeval Arabic sherds, in addition to numerous 
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probably never more than a small police-post at Jawa (Fig. 22 


Burqa‘ah (314) 


pumping station H 4 on the Iraq Oil Company pipe-line, is Burqa‘ah (314). 
We were able to stay there only a few minutes, because the rain began to fall 


Fig. 22. ‘Ain Jawai (315). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


in torrents shortly after we got there on May 10, 1944, and we had to race 

across the flat, bare fields back to the macadamized road, which we barely 

made after careening wildly across the softening plain. Otherwise we could 

have been stuck with our car there for many days. We could do little more 

than hastily take several photographs, look for and gather up fragments of _ 
pottery, and wander hastily among the ruins, before the gathering intensity | | 
of the storm compelled us to flee. The ruins seem to consist of the remains 
of a large caravanserai and a fortified gasr or guard-post, which dominated — 

the surrounding country. It was obvious from the cursory glance that we 
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were able to cast at the ruins, that they had experienced several periods of 
rebuilding. The original period, to judge from the fragments of pottery found, 
probably went back to Nabataean-Roman times. The qasr was probably rebuilt 
several times during the Byzantine period and perhaps to a certain degree 
during the mediaeval Arabic period. There were Roman and Byzantine sherds, 
but we were not able to look long enough to see whether or not in addition 
there were some mediaeval Arabic sherds. The gasr stood inside of a great 
enclosing wall, which was built less well than the qgasr itself. The qasr was 
originally two stories high (Fig. 23). 

The fact of our being there when the rains fell in such torrents proved to 
be important, I believe, for our understanding of the reasons determining the 
building of the gasr originally at this particular site. It overlooks a normally 
dry wadi,— Wadi Umgit (?)—, which as a result of several days’ rain pre- 
ceding our advent tc this place, and of the rains of the day, had been filled 
with water, and transformed into a running seil. Anyone visiting it for the 
first time, and not acquainted with the nature of the country and its weather 
conditions might have felt convinced that he was looking at a perennial stream. 
Great pools of water flood over the banks of the wadi proper, and are long 
held in extensive hollows. We did not have time to examine if there were any 
dams or reservoirs in connection with this site, as there undoubtedly are. 
The fact, however, is well known, that these pools of water are so extensive, 
that even when the ilood waters in the wadi proper ebb and disappear, the 
pools remain for mouths before they are used up or evaporate. As soon as 


the rains begin, the Bedouins by their tens and hundreds, in scores of encamp- 
ments, with great flocks of sheep and goats and camels, make camp by Burqa‘ah 
and sites like it, and remain there for months till the water has been depleted 
and the forage made the flocks fat. Just as now, after the rains, when large 
encampments of Bedouins are assembled at Burqa‘ah, the Transjordan Govern- 
ment maintains a small police-post there, so in Roman and Byzantine times 
did the governments of the day maintain a police-post there and a caravanserai 


for the welfare of the travelers who passed by in large numbers along the 
important trade highway which connected all of these Roman and Byzantine 
sites in southern Hauran. 

Throughout the deserts of Transjordan, after the spring rains, the Bedouins 
search out every hollow where water has collected, and stay in the vicinity 
with their flocks till their charges have exhausted this bounty. Between Qasr 
Kharaneh ™ and the Wadi Sirhan, several days after the last rain in the spring 
of 1944, I saw far out in the howling wilderness flocks being watered at such 
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places. I photographed one such flock with its shepherd by the side of a pool 
of water in a natural depression e. of Muwaqqar ® (Fig. 24). It is during this 
period of spring, immediately following the rains, that the grim and gray 
barrenness of the deserts of Transjordan is hidden under an enchanting cover 
of green, with grasses and flowers and shrubs adorning the earth with glad- 
dening lushness. It is then that one first fully understands the words of the 
ecstatic song: “For, lo, the winter is past; the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of singing is come” (Song of Songs 
2:11.12), 


b. WADI SIRHAN 


= 


The examination of that part of southern Haurin which is contained in 
northeastern Transjordan, led to the examination subsequently of the Trans- 
jordan parts of the Wadi Sirhin by the joint expedition of the American 
School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. The absence of typical Nabataean pottery at Umm el-Jemal 
and the related sites we examined in the Transjordan part of southern Hauran 
leads us to assume its general absence in all of Haurin and Jebel Driz, 
despite the well known presence of Nabataean temples and tombs and other 
Nabataean buildings there and the large number of Nabataean inscriptions 
found in connection with them. It seemed natural therefore to expect that 
distinctive Nabataean sherds would not be found in the Wadi Sirhan, however 
much we continued to maintain, as we do, that the Wadi Sirhan was the lifeline 
between the separated parts of the Nabataean kingdom in southern Syria and 
Nabataean Arabia, which latter included southern Transjordan, where there 
existed the richest, most deeply rooted, and distinctively Nabataean part of 
the entire Nabataean kingdom.® This expectation of an absence of distinctive 
Nabataean pottery in the Wadi Sirhin was underlined by our examination in 
April 1944 of all of those parts of the Wadi Sirhan which are included within 
the eastern limits of Transjordan. Not a scrap of distinctive Nabataean pottery 
was discovered by our expedition, and it may be assumed that none exists in 
all of the Wadi Sirhan, despite the now incontrovertible presence of Nabataean 
inscriptions there. I should like to express here also our thanks to el-Farik 
Glubb Pasha, Officer Commanding the Arab Legion, to Broadhurst Bey and 
to Said Bey, both also of the Arab Legion, whose assistance made possible our 


archaeological exploration of the Transjordan parts of the Wadi Sirhan 
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miles of Jauf in north central Arabia. A Nabataean inscription has been 
discovered in Jauf, and Pére Savignac of the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique 
Frangaise has prepared a translation of it from a squeeze made available to him. 
The Wadi Sirhan bends from n.w. to s.e., is about 210 miles long and 
averages about 20 miles in width. In some sections, however, it is about 35 
miles wide, and in others only 8. Jauf, which is one of the few oases in Arabia, 
has from days of old long been a caravan center, and was an important Naba- 
taean post. It lies in its own small depression, which measures some 5 by 3 
miles. About 12 miles e. of it is the Skaka depression, which measures about 
14 by 8 miles at its greatest extent, and in a general way may be connected 
with the Wadi Sirhan. 

Whoever controls the Wadi Sirhan commands a direct travel-route between 
Syria and Arabia. Its northern end is in Transjordan, and its western side 
forms or is very close to much of the easternmost boundary of Transjordan. 
Most of the Wadi Sirhan belongs at the present to the territory of Sa‘tdi 
Arabia, ruled over by King Abdul ‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘id. Moslems may enter it 
freely, but to others it is difficult of access. Ibn Sa‘id has long been aware 
of the strategic importance of the Wadi Sirhan and is jealous of his preroga- 
tives there. Its value lies furthermore in its surface and underground supplies 
of water and the excellent grazing it affords in season. It was mainly through 
the avenue of the Wadi Sirhan that the Nabataeans were able to penetrate 
into southern Syria and to obtain a strong foothold there.* 

The physical characteristics of the Wadi Sirhan are surprising to one who 
is accustomed to topography usually associated with the term wédi, which is 
roughly equivalent to our arroyo. The Wadi Sirhan is nothing at all like the 
Wadi ‘Arabah, for instance, or the Wadi Hesa or the Wadi M®djib, or like any 
of the lesser wudydn which have been visited by the School’s expeditions in 
the course of its archaeological survey of Transjordan. The Wadi Sirhan is > 
a long and very shallow depression, which in reality is an eastward extension 
of the flattish, flint and basalt-covered plain forming the eastern part of the | 
Transjordan desert. This desert extends to and beyond the e. boundary of 
Transjordan. 

The main part of the Transjordan plateau slopes westward.®® Commencing 
as high plateau land in the desert, it soon changes into fertile hilly country, 
which finally plunges down to the Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea and the Wadi 
‘Arabah. (A similar abrupt drop occurs at the s. end of the Transjordan 
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plateau to the Wadi Hismeh, which is a weird, hill-studded desert stretching 
below the Neqb Shtfr and continuing into Arabia.)*° This area is a huge 
catchment basin for the seasonal rains, and brings much of it westward in 
numerous perennial streams to the Jordan River and the Dead Sea. Several 
perennial streams also reach the Wadi ‘Arabah from the hills to the e. of it. 
All of this area marks the w. watershed of Transjordan. 

The slope of the e. watershed commences at a line along the length of east 
central Transjordan. This line is marked approximately by the Omayyad 
-astles of Qasr Hallabat, eee ‘Amrah, Qasr Kharaneh, Qasr et-Tibah, and 
by the Nabataean post of Bayir.®s The land slopes very gently eastward from 
this line down to the Wadi Sirhan, with which it imperceptibly merges. The 
slope is so gradual, that when one travels from Qasr Kharfineh eastward, as 
I did, one finds that one has arrived in the Wadi Sirhan without having become 
cognizant of any transitional stage. 

It is worth repeating that the flint and basalt-covered hamad desert which 
leads down ever so gently from the Transjordan side eastward merges almost 
imperceptibly with the Wadi Sirhan. Only n.e. and e. of the Wadi Sirhan 
are there ranges of hills, from which there is a marked descent to it. Coloured 
maps marking the Wadi Sirhan and its surroundings are generally misleading, 
because they portray it in the same deep green, as opposed to the surrounding 
variations of brown, in which really deep wudydn are depicted in contrast to 
the brown of the hills or high plateaus through which, for instance, such a 
wadi as the Wadi Mojib (Biblical Arnén) cuts a path for itself. 

The Wadi Sirhan is a wédi only in the sense that it is an extensive catch- 
ment basin for rain and run-off waters. On the whole it is so flat, that one 
can ride about in it in an automobile at fairly high speed. I have witnessed 
the unsportsmanlike chase of gazelles by car in the northern part of the Wadi 
Sirhan. I understand that official personages have engaged in these large- 
scale gazelle hunts in the Wadi Sirhan proper, using as many as 50 cars at a 
time to run the fragile creatures to death. The point here is that the Wadi 
Sirhan is flat enough to permit such mechanized butchering expeditions to 
take place. One can, as a result, predict the speedy extermination of gazelles 
from the Wadi Sirhan, just as the oryx and ostrich have been exterminated 
from it and other parts of Arabia and Transjordan. 

The Wadi Sirhan, as also the lateral approaches to it, are marked by minor 
wudyan, which, on the whole, are little more than rills or ripples in the ground, 
along which the rain water runs off after an occasional downpour in winter 
and early spring. These frequently quite broad, furrowed, extremely shallow 


°T ANNUAL XV, pp. 53. 58. 61. 71. 72. 112; XVIII-XIX, pp. 25. 139. 
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channels for run-off water are usually marked by thick growths of low bushes 
and shrubs. It is bumpy for an automobile crossing them, but otherwise they 
are no deterrent to travel, except of course when they are filled with water, 
or before the ground has sufficiently dried. However, even in the hamad desert 
where the ground is fairly flat, and covered with a thin layer of flint or 


Fig. 25. <A characteristic basalt- and flint covered part of the Wadi Sirhan. Car 
wheels sink easily into the sand beneath the thin covering of pebbles and 
stones, especially following the occasional winter and spring rains. 

(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
basalt-stones, one’s automobile can easily sink down through the upper crust 
of soil and become bogged down in the sandy loam below (Fig. 25). 

It rains only infrequently in the easternmost desert of Transjordan and in 
the Wadi Sirhan even during the rainy season, but sometimes then it rains 
torrentially for days on end. I have seen large areas in and near the ‘Azraq 
region covered with solid sheets of water following such a rainfall early in 
May 1944. Every hollow becomes a small reservoir, holding a considerable 
amount of water for days and weeks, and, as we have seen, even for months a 
at a place like Burqa‘ah.®® 


°° See above, pp. 31-32. 
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Rainwater runs off the southern slopes of Jebel Driz and along the eastern 
slope of the Transjordan watershed into the Wadi Sirhan. Much of this water 
sinks underground, and reappears then in the Wadi Sirhan in several swampy 
(sabkhah) areas and at various water holes along its length. The largest 
amount of water is contained in the marshes and lake of the ‘Azraq depression, 
located at the n. w. end of the Wadi Sirhan. Dominating the ‘Azraq swamps 
are the ruins of a large mediaeval Arabic fort and caravanserai, which replaced 
an earlier Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine one (Fig. 26. 27). There is a 
modern police-post and fort of the Arab Legion nearby. ‘Azraq*® was the 
end-station of the caravan-route which leads along the Wadi Sirhin from 
Jauf en route to Syria. 


About 25 km. s.-s.e. of ‘Azraq is ‘Amri** (310) in the Wadi Sirhan. It is 
already well inside the Wadi Sirhan proper, and fortunately is still within the 
confines of Transjordan. It is about 85km. due e. of the Hejaz railway. 
Next to ‘Azraq, the water obtainable at ‘Ami forms the best source of water 
supply in the Wadi Sirhan proper. The site of ‘Amri consists of a sabkhah 
area, about 5 sq. km. in extent. In numerous places, the underground water 
wells up to the surface. Elsewhere in this area, it is possible to find it by 
digging down less than half a meter, although at times it is necessary to break 
through a limestone layer half a meter thick, more or less (Fig. 28. 29). 
When the desert sands or debris fill up one water-hole, or when the water is 
too fouled to drink, it is a comparatively simple task to dig out another water- 
hole. From ancient times on, undoubtedly, caravans have made ‘Amri a halting 
place. Water-skins were refilled there before proceeding on to ‘Azraq or turn- 
ing off westwards towards ‘Amman or Madeba by the route that touches Qasr 
Kharaneh and el-Muwaqgar.** 

When we arrived at the sabkhah of ‘Amri, we found herds of camels grazing 
and being watered there (Fig. 30. 31). There are some shabby palm-trees near 
one of the water-holes. Close to them is a sand-covered hillock, which looks 
as though it might conceal the remains of a small ruin. On and around it were 
fairly numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds. Indeed, scattered throughout 
the entire area, we found small quantities of sherds of these periods. However, 


*° Bulletin 96, pp. 11-14; Butler, Syria II. A. 2, pp. 100. 110. 116; Il. A. 4, p. 225; 
II A. 5, ill. 281; II. A. 2, Appendix, pp. ix, x1. _* we ae 
1 May 6, 1944; Bulletin 96, pp. 14. 15. 
‘s, 7? QDAP XII, pp. 63-74; see below, p. 54. 
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Qasr Azraq. Stone door at outside of west central tower. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaeolog:cal Museum). 
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28. Water hole at ‘Amri (310) in the Wadi Sirhan. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


‘Fig. 29. Water hole at ‘Amri (310). 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Fig. 31. Ibn Wardeh camel herdsmen of the esh-Sherireh Arabs 
in the Sirhan. 
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a Fig. 30. Herd of camels near ‘Amri in the Wadi Sirhan. vu on | 
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as we had feared, not a single sherd was found which could indubitably be 
identified as being Nabataean. 4 att © 


Khirbet ‘Amri (311) 

We looked in vain at ‘Amri for the remains of some sort of a gasr or khan, 
which would correspond more in size to what might have been expected to 
have existed at a place such as this, but found nothing except the possibility 
of the above-mentioned hillock, which might possibly conceal the remains of 
a small ruin. Our quest, however, was not to prove completely in vain. About 
a km. s. of this sabkhah area of ‘Amri, we came across the ruin of a very large 
caravanserai, which stretched over an area almost a km. long. It was appar- 
ently at this site, which for want of a better designation I am calling Khirbet 
‘Amri (311), that the caravans halted, while their beasts were watered at the 
wells of nearby ‘Amri, and were allowed to forage among the shrubs of the 
sabkhah. The buildings at Khirbet ‘Amri were constructed of soft sandstone, 
which has withstood the passage of time most poorly (Fig. 32). The stone 
practically crumbles at touch. The buildings seem to consist of single rooms 
or of a series of small chambers, and appear generally to be one room or at 
the most several rooms thick. There seem to have been long rows of these 
barracks, which today are represented by long hillocks, representing their 
ruins covered over with debris. Very large quantities of Roman and particu- 
larly of Byzantine sherds were found around them. There is no way of telling 
without careful excavations, so far as I can judge, to which period the build- 
ings originally belonged. Among the hundreds of sherds that I examined 
there, again not a single one was found that I could have beyond doubt in my 
mind identified as being Nabataean. 

From the pottery remains examined at ‘Amri and elsewhere in the Wadi 
Sirhan, I am now confident that Nabataean sherds will in general no more be 
found there than they have been in southern Hauran or probably will be in 
Jebel Driz. This fact does not diminish the importance of the Wadi Sirhan 
as a jugular vein, so to speak, between widely separated parts of the Nabataean 
kingdom, any more than the absence of distinctively Nabataean sherds at 
Umm el-Jemal, for instance, negates the presence of Nabataeans and Naba- 
taean architecture and Nabataean inscriptions there or elsewhere in Haurin 
and Jebel Driz. It may be well, however, to mention here again the discovery 
of a Nabataean inscription at Jauf, which contributes to the evidence that 
Jauf and the Wadi Sirhan were of importance in the Nabataean economy. 


Meshash Khadraj (312) 
From ‘Amri (310, 311), we drove s.-s.e. along the w. edge of the Wadi 
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Sirhan for about 150 km., coming finally to the very shallow Wadi Khadraj, 
which runs into the Wadi Sirhan. There, at a point called Meshish Khadraj 
(312),* which is about 175 km. e. of the Hejiz railway, a number of water- 
holes has been dug into the dry bed of the wadi. We counted six of them, and 


Building stones of Khirbet ‘Amri (311) in the Wadi Sirhan. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


the number probably varies from time to time. The Bedouins tap the under- 
ground water supply, which rises to a level only a short distance below the 
surface of the wadi-bed. It was, apparently, from prehistoric times on, an 
important halting place for caravans. On the rising slopes above it we found 
numerous early flints, as well as many Roman and Byzantine sherds. This 
point is about 25 km. w. of the Wadi Sirhan (Fig. 33. 34). 


| 


Fig. 33. A water hole in the 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


> 
Fig. 34. One of the sandstone hills of Jebel Dhewayil n. of the Wadi Khadraj. 


c. DESERT SITES an 
Kilwa (326) 


From the Wadi Khadraj one can journey directly to the Jebel Tubaiq, where 
in 1932 a joint expedition of the School in Jerusalem and the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities visited and recorded the prehistoric rock-drawings 
of Kilwa and the Christian monastic settlement there. 


Bayir (325) 

From Kilwa we returned northwestward to ‘Amman via Bayir, which I 
have described elsewhere.** A fine Nabataean castle once existed there to guard 
the deep wells, which still make it a most important camping place (Fig. 
35. 36). A modern Arab Legion police-post, built, one suspects, largely out 
of building stones taken from the Nabataean castle which was still standing 


there at least in ruins when Gertrude Bell visited it, now dominates the site. 7 
Wherever one turns there, one finds innumerable fragments of fine, fragile, =i 
: ~ unmistakable Nabataean sherds, decorated with the stylized painted designs so 
characteristic of Nabataean pottery. This is in sharp contrast to the pottery : 
finds in the Wadi Sirhan and the Umm el-Jemal regions. At a place like | ke 
Bayir, which was a strong eastern outpost of the sedentary, agricultural part ee 


of the Nabataean kingdom, and which also was an important junction of = 
te desert tracks leading to and from the Wadi Sirhan some hundred km. to the 
_e. of it in a straight line (—a track which led via Petra, Jafar, and Bayir—), 
it is understandable that distinctive Nabataean pottery should be found in 
large quantities. Bayir was garrisoned by Nabataeans who were recruited 


probably from some of the numerous towns of Nabataean Transjordan, and 


= 


who, together with Nabataean tradesmen and others who frequented Bayir, 
and above all the Nabataean royalty who may have used it as spring head- 
quarters, brought with them the familiar wares of their home households. 
Similarly, along the Nabataean trade-route leading across the Wadi ‘Arabah 
to Gaza and Ascalon via Kurnub and the cities of the Negeb,** there were 
apparently large, homogeneous communities of Nabataeans who preferred 
their own pottery, which they either made locally or brought with them. 
It was but a comparatively short haul to bring Nabataean pottery to the settle- 
ments along this route, inasmuch as it seems to have been extensively produced 
at Bir Madhkfir in the Wadi ‘Arabah.** 


™*JPOS XVI, pp. 9-16; OSJ, pp. 43-49; AJA XXXVII, pp. 381-386. 
73 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 73-75. 

76 Bulletin 96, p. 17; ANNUAL XV, pp. 16. 114. 
77 ANNUAL XV, pp. 35-37. 
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Fig. 35. Arab Legion police-post at Biyir (325). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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This Nabataean pottery, as has been pointed out in detail in ANNUALS XIV, 
XV, and XVITII-XIX, has been found by the School’s archaeological expe- 
ditions on hundreds of sites in the southern part of the agricultural section 
of Transjordan, in the former territories of Edom and Moab. The spread of 
this pottery extended then as far east as Bayir, but not as far as the Wadi 
Sirhan. It reached westward generally as far as the Wadi ‘Arabah, and as has 
been pointed out, projected along the Nabataean trade-route which led to the 
Mediterranean coast of Palestine. While isolated discoveries of a few frag- 
ments or even several complete plates of Nabataean pottery have been made 
and probably will continue to be made in places like ‘Amman‘** and Jerash 
and Tell edh-Dhahab el-Gharbiyeh,” the conclusion forces itself that typical 
Nabataean pottery such as abounds for instance at Petra was produced and 
used primarily only in the thickly settled, agricultural part of the Nabataean 
kingdom in southern Transjordan, whose metropolis was Petra. 


Dam in Wadi Dhébai (313) 


The importance of the conservation of water, even in the desert, was empha- 
sized particularly during the Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine periods; We 
have seen how carefully it was caught and kept in places like Umm el-Jemial. 
In the Negeb in Palestine, where the rainfall was and is inadequate for 
ordinary agriculture, dams and cisterns were built in these periods enabling 
settlements to be established and survive.*® The dams at Kurnub*! form an 
outstanding example of this type of amazing enterprise (Fig. 37. 38). One 
dam in particular there, built across the waédi below Kurnub is still in an 
excellent state of preservation. It cannot have been constructed any later than 
the Byzantine period. Even in the wastes of the desert in eastern Transjordan 
and elsewhere in the ancient Near East, dams were built to catch the flash 
floods of the rainy seasons.*? We came across such a dam (313),** built 
probably by the Romans, in the Wadi Dhobai, far from any permanent settle- 
ment, to catch the freshets caused by occasional rains and thus provide water 
for numerous flocks (Fig. 39-41). This dam is about 85 km. n. w.-n. n. w. of 
Bayir, and some 58 km. w.s. w.-s. w. of ‘Amri (310) in the Wadi Sirhan, and 
38 km. s. w.-s.s.w. of Qasr Kharaineh. The main wall of the dam is still in 


QDAP XII, pp. 58-62; ef. above, p. 14. 
7° Bulletin 85, p. 3; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 143. 
8° ANNUAL XV, pp. 114-119. 
81 ANNUAL XV, p. 114; OSJ, p. 173; RJ, pp. 118-119; Musil, Arabia Petraea, II. 
» 27. 
82 ANNUAL XV, pp. 56-57. 
88 May 8, 1944; RJ, p. 119. 
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ig. 37. Main dam at Kurnub. 


Palestine Archaeological Museum) 


Fig. 38. Section of the main dam at Kurnub. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaevlugical Museum). 
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Dam in Wadi Dhdobai. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


‘4 
Fig. 40. W. part of dam in Wadi Dhdbai. 
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excellent condition on the whole. We made no attempt to measure it exactly, 
being able to spend only a very few minutes in the vicinity. The width of the 
top of the dam is 5.50 m., and its length on the top is about 57.8m. The top 
of the outer s. face of the wall is flush with the silt which has filled up the 
wadi-bed on that side. There is a drop of some 6 m. on the inner side down 


Fig. 41. E. part of dam in Wadi Dhdbai. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


to the bed of the wadi, enabling 15 courses of stones to be seen. The rows of 
stones are set back successively about 12 cms. from each other. There are 3 
piers buttressing the inner side of the dam. Many of the stones of these 
buttressing piers have been dislodged and fallen to the ground. 

There are supposed to be the remains of another dam, much less well pre- 
served, farther down the waédi. We were unable to locate them in the time at 
our disposal. The analogy thus with the dams at Kurnub becomes a compelling 
one. About 500 m. from the main dam, the Wadi Dhébai bends eastward, and 
there is a deep drop in its bed, with a great hole scoured out ag if by a strong 
waterfall. This waterfall probably exists for a brief while when the wédi is 
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in flood. At the time of our visit on May 8, 1944, there was a pool of putrid 
water in it. No greater testimony to the dynamic quality of the population 
and rulers of the country in the first centuries A.p., and to the peace and 
enterprise which prevailed, could be furnished than by dams such as these. 
The impounded rainwater served great flocks long after the brief rainy seasons 
had passed. 

We found some early prehistoric flints on the slopes above the Wadi Dhdébai 
near the main dam. Sir Alexander Kirkbride also has reported finding quanti- 
ties of early flints above the main dam. Waechter had previously discovered 
and excavated evidence of Tahunian settlements in the Wadi Dhdébai.** 


Khirbet Kharaneh (327) 

Approximately 38 km. n.e.-n.n.e. of the dam in the Wadi Dhobai (313) 
is the site that I have arbitrarily named Khirbet Kharineh.** The site was 
discovered by Sir Alexander Kirkbride, who took me with him on a subse- 
quent occasion to show it to me. It is about 800 m. s. w. of Qasr Kharaneh,** — 
one of the famous Omayyad castles in the central Transjordan desert. Khirbet 
Kharaneh consists of a low rise in the middle of a great, shallow depression, 
and measures roughly about 190 by 98m. It is littered with worked flints 
and cores from which many of them were hewn, belonging to the Upper 
Palaeolithic Period (Pl. 116-118). There were several smaller sites in the 
vicinity covered with similar flints. 

I envisage climatic conditions in the desert during the Upper Palaeolithic 
Period approximating those of today. The nomads and semi-nomads encamped 
in this region during the spring months found workable flint rock there, and 
proceeded to make all their tools out of it, such as scrapers, knives, awls, 
burins, axes. There are probably hundreds of sites like this one in the desert. 
We have mentioned those in the Wadi Dhébai. Henry Field has reported 
finding Chellean flints in the Wadi Bayir.** Lankester Harding, Chief Curator 
of Antiquities of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, has located 
other prehistoric flint sites in the Transjordan desert. On this April 1945 trip 
from ‘Amman to Qasr Kharaineh and Khirbet Kharineh, we passed over 50 
Bedouin encampments containing from 5 to 50 tents. Wherever one looked 
there were large herds of camels and flocks of sheep and goats grazing, all of 
them fat and contented looking. The present encampments, using a modicum 
of modern instruments, leave little or no trace of their stay when they move on. 


84 Bulletin 91, p. 20; JPOS XVIII, 1938, pp. 297-298. 

55 April 25, 1945. 

8° AJA XXXVIII, p. 382, and Pl. XXXIX, fig. 2; OSJ, pp. 38-39. 
87 American Anthropologist, Vol. 35: 1, p. 52; ANNUAL XIV, p. 73. 
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The prehistoric encampments at or near the same places left behind them the 


tools they fashioned on the spot and kept constantly manufacturing anew as 


occasion demanded. : 


el-Muwaqqar (309) 
About 37 km. w.n.w. of Qasr Kharfneh, and 23 km. s.e. of ‘Amman is 
el-Muwaqqar (309).°° An Arab Legion post commands the site today, being 


ss“ Fig. 42. Remains of Omayyad building at el-Muwaqgqar (309). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


‘Seed a top of a rise overlooking the tracks converging upon it from all 
directions. There were some worked flints on the slopes of this rise. On a 
hilltop directly acress from it to the s., are the rapidly disappearing ruins of 
the Omayyad site of el-Muwaqgar,*® which apparently replaced a previous 
Byzantine site ®® (Fig. 42). Several modern houses have been built among 
and partly out of the existing ruins. Below them, in a small valley to the s. e., 
is a large birkeh, which still holds some water. This site of el-Muwagqgar 
represents the farthest point e., near which even desultory agriculture is 
occasionally attempted (Fig. 43). 


XII, pp. 63-74. °° QDAP XII, p. 70, n. 5. 
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(Phot. Palestine Archaeological Museum). | 
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This site had been examined and planned previously in 1898 and 1901, 
and need not be described here.** Bruennow and Musil who first visited it 
would find little left of what they originally saw. The Transjordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, however, has recovered an inscribed capital and an 
inscribed column to which it belonged, originally set up on the bottom of the 
reservoir to serve as a water gauge and determine the depth of the water. 
They could be dated from the inscription on the capital to 720-724 a. p.* 


>= 


*1 Bruennow, Die Provincia Arabia, II, pp. 182-189, Fig. 757-771 and Pl. XLIX; Musil, 
Kuseir ‘Amra, I, pp. 27-37, Fig. 20-30, and p. 102, Fig. 87, 88. 

°2 Cf. below, p. 230; Mayer, Note on the Inscription from al-Muwagqqar, QDAP XII: 
3-4, pp. 73-74, and Pl. XXIII; Hamilton, An Highth Century Water-Gauge, Al Muwaqgqar, 
QDAP XII: 3-4, pp. 70-72. 
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II. SOUTHERN AREA 


t 


a. JERASH AND MEDWAR REGIONS 


To the e. of the Wadi Jerash, which cuts its way southward to meet the 
_ Wadi Zerqa (River Jabb6éq), are many ancient sites. The broken hill-country 
which shelves down to the Wadi Zerga and levels off eastward to merge with 
the table-land of the desert, was intensively occupied in accordance with an 
- agricultural economy from earliest historical times onwards. The story of 

permanent sedentary settlement in this area forms one of the most important 
_ chapters of the book of ancient history of North Gilead. 

The most prominent point along the Wadi Jerash is Jerash, the Gerasa of 
the Decapolis.°* Situated in a fertile area, containing many strong and peren- 
nial springs, at the junction of crossroads, it was long a surprise not that 
Gerasa grew to its great proportions in the Roman period, but that apparently 
it had been established on virgin soil, and its foundations had disturbed no “4 
ancient remains. Despite numerous seasons of excavations at Gerasa by the joint - v 
expedition of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and Yale 
_ University, no traces of settlement were found which could possibly be dated - 
to the pre-Hellenistic period. Kraeling points out that “the earliest piece of 
strictly contemporary evidence for the city’s history is still an inscribed lead 
weight of the year 10/11 a. pv.” ®* He correctly assumed, however, that “ the site oan 
was occupied at an early date....”°° Discoveries by the archaeological survey we 
expedition of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, were to Mt cy 
give basis in fact to this assumption, while at the same time pointing out why “ 
the earliest settlement was not found within the limits of Gerasa proper, and = 
indeed why it could not be found there.** 


Bronze Age Jerash (275) 


On June 21, 1939, the writer, accompanied by Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, 
then Chief of Research of the Soil Conservation Service of the United States 
- Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Reginald Head, then of the Transjordan 
Department of Lands and Forests, examined the top of the east outer wall of 
Roman Gerasa (275). We did so, in order to examine how the soil which had 
been washed down by the rains throughout the centuries from the slopes of 


*8 Kraeling, Gerasa, The City of the Decapolis. 
** Kraeling, p. 27. ** Kraeling, p. 27. 


Bulletin 75, pp. 22-26. 
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the hill east of the wall had piled up in many places to the top of the outside 
of the wall, and in some places even to the top of the inner side. The terraces 
which had anciently safeguarded the hillsides around Jerash from erosion had 
been largely neglected from the end of the Byzantine period onward. On those 
hillsides, where through chance or design some of the terraces are more or less 
intact, the soil has been correspondingly saved. 

We found some fragments of ancient pottery on top of the n.e. corner of 
the Gerasa wall, which had been washed down together with the soil from the 
hillside above. They were mainly Roman and Byzantine sherds, plus some 
later ones, but among them was one clear MBI fragment. That sherd led us 
to look for others on the slope above, and brought us, following the trail of 
other Bronge Age sherds, to a flat-topped hill about 80 meters e.n.e. of the 
n.e. corner of the Gerasa city-wall. Further examination showed that it was 
an important BA fortress, the discovery of which has now filled a large part 
of the blank of our previous knowledge of the early history of Gerasa and its 
environs. 

As we ascended the slopes of this hill, once capped by a fortress, we saw 
that they had been anciently terraced. They have served, undoubtedly with 
many repairs, to help hold the soil in place from the time of the first historical 
settlement there to our own day, despite past and present ploughing. The 
gaunt bareness of some neighboring hillsides stands in stony contrast to the 
ploughed slopes of this hill. 

The flattish, elongated, wholly ploughed top of this hill is oriented approxi- 
mately n.-s. It was once completely surrounded by a strong, outer fortification 
wall, clear traces of which can be established for much of its circumference. 
The walled area is about 180 meters long. It measures about 78 meters at its 
widest point near its north end, narrowing down to about 50 meters near its 
south end (see sketch-map, Bulletin 75, p. 24). The e. side of the hilltop is 
marked by a modern boundary wall. It serves on that side as a wall for a 
vineyard planted on the e. slope of the hill. It is the most gradual of the slopes, 
and leads down to a small, shallow wadi, which, too, is planted to grapevines. 
Beyond this depression, there rises to the e. another hill, on the top of which 
are vats anciently cut out of the rock. It is likely that in them grapes were 
pressed, and that viticulture has long been carried on in this area. 

It was a common, although not an unvarying practice during the Bronze 
Age, especially during the Early Bronze Age, to fortify great hilltops with 
massive walls, and cultivate the slopes and valleys below them, as well as much 
of the enclosed hilltop itself. The presence of a spring immediately at hand 
or in the vicinity, together with fertile soil, and a defensible hilltop were the 
most important criteria for the establishing of an agricultural community in 
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this period. Agriculture coupled with animal husbandry were the predominant 
pursuits of the inhabitants. Their pottery alone points to the advanced stage 
of their civilized attainments. Only excavations can determine the number of 
houses built in the wall-enclosed area. It would seem, however, that, aside 
from protective towers, comparatively few were constructed there, most of the 
population dwelling in houses and particularly in tents outside of the walls. 

Following thus the pattern of their contemporaries, the early Bronze Age 
settlers of Jerash fortified the flattish hill-top overlooking the strong, peren- 
nial spring, now called ‘Ain Qeirawin, which issues forth at the foot of the hill. 
The builders of Roman Gerasa enclosed it in a fine masonry basin, from which 
its waters are still drawn by the Circassian and Arab inhabitants of Jerash. 
Furthermore, both the ancient and modern dwellers of Jerash employ the 
perennial waters of the Wadi Jerash, which flow southward through the center 
of the town to empty ultimately,—to the extent that they have not been used 
up for irrigation purposes en route—, into the Wadi Zerqa. 

It seems reasonable to believe that all the Jerash region, particularly the 
rich valley between Jerash and the powerful springs of Birketein ** and ‘Ain 
Shewahid,®* respectively near and at the north end of that valley, and the 
surrounding hillsides also, were intensively cultivated during the early Bronze 
Age. One would have expected to find another early Bronze Age site near 
Birketein, the strong spring situated about a kilometer and a quarter to the 
north of the North Gate of Jerash. It served as the setting for a great masonry 
pool divided in half by a cross wall. There was a colonnade around the pool, 
and close by it a small theater, known as the Festival Theater.*® Thus far, 
however, we have failed to discover an early BA site either near Birketein or 
‘Ain Shewahid. In the vicinity of Remeimin,’*® for instance, not very far 
from Jerash, on the south side of the Wadi Zerqai, we had discovered a cluster 
of early BA sites within a short distance of each other, centering about several 
powerful springs. 

Some of the pottery fragments on the top and slopes of BA Jerash belonged 
to the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. The other sherds 
indicated that the historical settlement of Jerash may have begun in the 
Middle Chalcolithic period, flourished during the first half of EB, languished 
increasingly during the rest of EB, and enjoyed a strong renascence during 
MBI. After that came an extended break in the history of the occupation of 
this site, which lasted, to judge from the surface finds of pottery fragments, 
till the beginning of the Roman period. 


°7 Kraeling, Gerasa, pp. 159-167. ®*® Kraeling, loc. cit. 
*5 Bulletin 75, p. 27. 100 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 200. 228-229, 
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This statement with regard to the BA settlement of Jerash differs from the 
writer’s previous one with regard. to the BA occupation, insofar as he referred 
then only to an EB IV-MBI settlement.1°* On November 15, 1946, the 
writer, together with Professor Arthur Jeffery and other members of the 
ASOR, Jerusalem, revisited the site of BA Jerash, and collected many more 
sherds than previously. On the basis of this renewed study, the previous con- 
clusion with regard to the abrupt termination of BA occupation at the end of 
MBI, followed by a gap in the history of settlement lasting till the Roman 
period, was confirmed. However, it was seen, as a result of this second visit, 
that the occupation of BA Jerash went back to the beginning of EB, and that 
a still earlier settlement may have existed there as far back as the Middle 
Chalcolithic period. All that could be said of the particular BA sherds found 
during the first visit, like some found later on, was that they were EB. The 
writer wrongly assumed that they must have all belonged to EB IV, in accord- 
ance with the fact that that was the EB period most strongly attested to by 
pottery finds south of the Wadi Zerga. This fact had been further attested to 
by Albright’s finds at Bab ed-Dra‘ and Ader,’®* and by Crowfoot’s at Balfi‘ah.?°* 
It is well, however, to point out now in this connection that some pottery finds 
s. of the Wadi Zerqai point to sedentary civilized settlements there going back 
to EB? and to the Chalcolithic period.’ For a detailed treatment of the 


sherds found at BA Jerash, cf. Pottery Notes, pages coals Nl ee 
Khirbei el-Kibdeh (274) 


We have not yet succeeded in finding an Iron Age site in the immediate 
vicinity of BA Jerash, although one might have expected to find one there 
even as one expected to find a BA site. However, we did succeed in discovering 
one in the Jerash area. It is called Khirbet el-Kibdeh (274),1°° and is about 
4.5 kilometers n.-n. n. e. of Jerash. It commands a direct view over the Birke- 
tein valley on the n. side of Jerash and over Jerash itself. We have seen above, 
that the strong spring of Birketein is about a kilometer and a quarter n. of 
the North Gate of Jerash.1% 

Khirbet el-Kibdeh is situated on top of a high, completely isolated hill, 


1% Bulletin 75, pp. 23-26. 

12 Bulletin 95, pp. 5-11; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 90, n. 283; PPEB, pp. 78-81. 106; 
ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 265. 

103 PEFQS, April 1934, pp. 56-63; ANNUAL XIV, p. 54. 

104 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 268. 

195 ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 254, Pl. 12: 5. 

196 June 21, 1939; Bulletin 75, pp. 26-28. 

107 Cf. above, p. 59. 
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with small cultivated valleys at its base. The hill-top is oriented s. e. by n. w., 
and measures approximately 90 by 38 meters. This acropolis hill was once 
enclosed within a strong outer fortification wall, parts of which can still be 
traced. There are the remains of two completely ruined towers, one each, : 
respectively, at the s.e. and n. w. ends. The outline of the foundations of the 


. . 
tower at the s.e. end can still be made out. It is oriented s.e. by n. w., and 


space, which is limited by a cross-wall. The tower at the n.w. end is now a 
heap of fallen stones, and is used as a burial place. Below this n. w. tower, 
near the edge of the n. w. end of the fairly flat top of the hill is a rock-cut, 
bell-shaped cistern, whose mouth is about 90 centimeters in diameter. It is 
now 2 meters deep, but were the debris cleared out which partly clogs it, 

_ would be deeper. It is probable that there are other cisterns buried under the 
heaps of fallen building-blocks which litter almost the entire surface of this 


acropolis site. Some of these heaps of building stones represent the ruins of 
houses inside the acropolis wall. At the s.e. end of the top of the hill is a 

_— large cup-hole, 50 centimeters in diameter and about 50 centimeters deep. 

_ The entire acropolis plan of Khirbet el-Kibdeh, with its enclosing wall, 

, _ and tower at either end, and empty space stretching from the one wall to a 

-cross-wall some distance from it, reminds one very much of a number of [ron 


Age sites we have examined previously in Transjordan, such as el-Wadat,?°* 
Khirbet Khirbet el-Medeiyineh overlooking the Wadi Mdjib, 
Khirbet ‘Ayin Misa." 


- _ All the sherds gathered along the tops and slopes of the acropolis hill of 
a _—_ el-Kibdeh belong solely to Iron Age I-IT, with the main body of 
_ sherds dating from the eleventh to the eighth centuries B.c. Some of the 
sherds date back to the beginning of Iron Age I, and others extend down to 

the end of Iron Age II. In other words, the history of the occupation of this 

site corresponds to the history of the Iron Age I-II sites s. of the Wadi Zerqa. 


From the eighth to the sixth centuries B. c., there seems to have been a period 
of increasing decline culminating in final ruin.'” 
The slopes of this acropolis-hill of Khirbet el-Kibdeh had obviously been 
_ carefully terraced in course of the Iron Age. As a result, the process of 
erosion, which has ravaged the hillsides in the vicinity, has been largely pre- 
vented on this hill. Its entire slopes are still cultivated, wherever the ancient 
terraces have been preserved and the soil retained. The hillsides particularly 
to the n. e. of this hill, which of old were probably well wooded, are now badly 


108 ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, pp. 43. 44. 62. 
109 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 61-62. 111 ANNUAL XV, pp. 110-111. 
110 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 52-53. a 112 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 269. 
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eroded. A scanty growth of scrub oak sprouts from some of their sides, but 
the omnivorous goats do not give the young trees a chance long to survive. 
Between the goats and their masters, the trees and shrubs which could hold 
the soil in place are consumed or cut down, with the resulting washing away 
of the good earth, much of it terra rossa, in the rainy seasons, and blowing 
away during the dry. The fellahin of this district fail for the most part to 
repair old terrace walls or build new ones. 

It is clear from the BA and Iron Age settlements at Jerash and Kh. el- 
Kibdeh, that in these periods agriculture was carried on in an intelligently 
intensive fashion. The yield of the fields was supplemented by flocks of sheep 
and goats and herds of cattle, just as at the present. All the lumber necessary 
for building purposes and for fuel was available in adjacent forests. From the 
dolmen period ** on, throughout the high plateau lands of Transjordan, the 
main building material for the walls of houses was stone. In treeless regions, 
it became in all periods the sole construction material.‘'* Brick construction 
was probably known and from early times on employed to a limited extent for 
specific purposes, but was limited practically to such lowland areas as the 
Jordan Valley and the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, where stone was 
not easily available. 

It is of little profit to debate whether or not Khirbet el-Kibdeh took the 
place of a possible Iron Age I-II Jerash site. Such a site may yet be discovered, 
as close to Roman Gerasa as the above-mentioned BA site. Both BA Jerash 
and Iron Age Khirbet el-Kibdeh were partly dependent upon the same fields, 
particularly the rich valley extending between ‘Ain Shewahid and Birketein 
and Jerash. The fine spring of ‘Ain Shewahid is situated about 2 km. to the 
s. w.-w. s. Ww. of Khirbet el-Kibdeh, below the series of rises of which the hill 
of Kh. el-Kibdeh represents the highest point. This spring is about a kilo- 
meter n. w.-n. n. w. of Birketein, being situated at the n. end of the rich valley 
in which Birketein is located. 

Nowhere in the entire Jerash region were sites found whose history of 
occupation could bridge the gap between the end of MBI and the beginning 
of Iron Age I. MBII and LB, so far as surface finds are concerned, are 
wholly absent. Elere again, we seem to be confronted with the pronounced 
decline in the history of sedentary, urban, agricultural civilization that gen- 
erally characterized all the rest of Transjordan to the s. of it.* This state- 
ment is somewhat qualified by the discovery of several MB ITA sites along the 


“2 The River Jordan, pp. 130-136; Bulletin 91, pp. 19-20. 
14 Bulletin 96, pp. 8-11. 


4° ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 268; Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21; 90, pp. 17-18, n. 77a; 
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n. and s. sides of the Wadi Zerqa,""* and isolated MB deposits in ‘Amman, 
Na‘fir,""? and several other places."** These are isolated examples. By their 
very paucity, they testify to the dangers that beset and restricted sedentary 
agricultural civilization in the areas mentioned, and make understandable the 
general absence of artificial city-hills, the ¢wlil, which abound in Palestine, 
and are found to some extent in northern Transjordan.’?® The break in build- 
ing which ensued mainly after MB I, or in some instances after MB ITA, and 
lasted until the beginning of Iron Age I, that is from the end of the 20th, 
or, respectively, from the middle of the 18th to the beginning of the 13th 
century B. C., may have been caused by the Hyksos irruptions, and been extended 
due to the ensuing lack of public security.’*° This decline extended apparently 
throughout all of Transjordan south of the rich northern plains, which are 
marked at their southern end by the great sites of Irbid and el-Husn.*** 
Furthermore, this reduction of sedentary sites is in conformity with the signifi- 
cant silence of the Amarna tablets and the Egyptian lists of towns concerning 
the area and the period in question.’**? This widespread retreat of sedentary 
settlement does not occur in anything like the same degree in northern Trans- 
jordan and the Jordan Valley,’** although we shall see that the history of 
settlement there would also have to be represented by a ragged line. During this 
period of the Dark Ages in the history of central and southern Transjordan, 
the real masters of the land were the tented Bedouins.’** 

It has been possible to establish the presence of various breaks in the history 
of sedentary civilization in Transjordan. We shall see that there seems to de 
a decline, if not a break, in the last half of EB in northern Transjordan, and 
that there was another gap in the history of ancient Transjordan from the end 
of Iron Age II to the Hellenistic period of which there are numerous traces, 
although the next main period is the Roman.'*° 

The approximately 500 year or more period of decline in the history of 
permanent sedentary civilization in central and southern Transjordan extend- 
ing from MB I, or in some few places more particularly from MB IIA to the 


116 Bulletin 7: . 28; ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 26 

117 Bulletin 75, p. 28; 68, p. 21, n. 21. 

118 ANNUAL XIV, p. 82. 

11° Bulletin 68, p. 21; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 269. 

120 ANNUAL XIV, p. 81; XV, p. 138; Bulletin 75, p. 26; 90, pp. 17-18, n. 77a; de Vaux, 
ZAW 15, 1938, pp. 228-236. 

121 Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21. 

122 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 265. 

123 Bulletin 90, p. 17, n. 77a. 

124 Bulletin 74, p. 4. 

125 ANNUAL XVII-XIX, p. 
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beginning of the Iron Age, finds a remarkable parallel in the comparatively 
modern history of Transjordan. There is a break, lasting, at a minimum 
reckoning, for approximately 600 years, namely from the end of the mediaeval 
Arabic period to about the beginning of the 20th century a.p. This is strik- 
ingly true of Jerash itself. It was abandoned after the mediaeval Arabic 
period, and remained unoccupied until about 60 years ago, when Abdul 
Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, settled an energetic Circassian Mohammedan com- 
munity in Jerash, and established other communities like it at various fertile 
centers in Transjordan, such as ‘Amman and Wadi Sir. By 1122 a.p., William 
of Tyre speaks of Jerash as having long been uninhabited. At this time, as 
Kraeling recalls,!*° a garrison of 40 men was temporarily established there by 
the Atabeg of Damascus. His garrison contrived to transform the Temple of 
Artemis into a fortress. However, a visitor to the site described the city to 
Yaqiit in the next century as being a field of ruins, aside from a few water- 
mills, and as being wholly uninhabited.’** The history of ‘Amman is much the 
same as that of Jerash, and the same story could be repeated for all the cities 
of the Decapolis. 

The decay and disappearance, for all practical purposes, of agricultural 
civilization centered about permanent towns and villages throughout most of 
Transjordan for so many centuries in our modern era, are certainly not due 
to any climatic changes, any more than the parallel gap during the Middle 
and Late Bronze Ages can be explained away on that score. In both instances, 
the explanation must be sought largely in human factors, although our knowl- 
edge of the variables conditioning the earlier period is exceedingly meager. 


From the 12th to the 19th century A. D., in particular, there was only a very 


small number of permanent, sedentary settlements in Transjordan. The 
Bedouins roamed the land, unhindered and unfettered. In sharp contrast to this 
state of affairs, extensive, permanent, sedentary occupation continued to exist 
and develop in Western Palestine. There was a continuity of civilized life there, 
based on commercia] and religious and strategic factors, which did not mani- 
fest themselves sufficiently in Transjordan to maintain civilization there. 
Had Transjordan during this period possessed the accessible sacred sites and 
religious attractions, coupled with streams of pilgrims and trade and imperial 
interests that Palestine enjoyed, its history would undoubtedly have been 
completely different from what it was. It would not have presented the 
anomalous picture of a country, rich in minerals and forests, possessed of 
large areas of fertile ground in which water for extensive agriculture was 


126 Kraeling, Gerasa, p. 69. 
127 Bulletin 75, p. 29; Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, I, 1844, p. 535; II, p. 61; 
Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlun, ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A.270. | 
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available, practically abandoned for 7 centuries by farmers and craftsmen and 
tradesmen, and empty of the arts and accomplishments of civilization, and 
employed at best as pasture-lands by nomads. It is only since the close of the 
1914-1918 war, that, under the generally excellent rule of the British manda- 
tory government, which established and maintained public security, Trans- 
jordan is fulfilling in part the promise which her resources and past hold for 
her.!28 The beneficent regime of King Abdullah I is continuing the excellent 
development initiated by enlightened British policy. 

Khirbet el-Misbetah (273) 

Less than a kilometer s.-s. s. w. of Khirbet el-Kibdeh, on the same range of 
hills which mount in a series of rises to the eminence on which Kh, el-Kibdeh 
is located, is Kh. el-Misbetah (273), called Misibta by Steuernagel.’*® It is 
situated on a bench of land overlooking ‘Ain Shewahid and the valley which 
stretches from this spring to Birketein and Jerash. It is an almost completely 
destroyed site, marked by caves, the remains of rock-cut cisterns, a small 
reservoir or birkeh, and the much destroyed ruins of several nondescript build- 
ings, whose foundations are in some places flush with the ground. The sherds 
belong mainly to the mediaeval Arabic period, although some Roman and 
Byzantine sherds were also found. There was nothing which could be dated 
to a pre-Roman period, whether sherds or hewn stones. There is no possibility, 
therefore, of identifying this place with the biblical Mispeh of Gilead as 
Schumacher suggests,’* however excellent a view it commands. If any site in 
the immediate neighborhood were to be identified with Mispeh of Gilead, it 
would have to be Kh. el-Kibdeh rather than Kh. el-Misbetah.1** In one of 
the caves at Kh. el-Misbetah, Steuernagel found a stone with a Byzantine 
cross cut into it.** Around Misbetah, between cultivated areas, is a growth 
of scrub oak and ead 


Khirbet Shewahid (272 


About 1.5 km. w.-w. s. w. of Kh. el-Misbetah, near the bottom of the rise on 
which it is located, is Khirbet Shewahid (272).1* It is situated immedi- 
ately above the fine, strong spring of ‘Ain Shewahid, which obviously in Roman 
times was enclosed within a masonry basin, and was not half choked with 
debris as it is today. At the s.e. end of the site are the ruins of a large, 


MSOSJ, pp. 149-150. 
ZDPV 48, 1925, pp. A. 155-156. 

120 ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 156. 
™! Bulletin 75, p. 30; 92, p. 14. 

82 ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 272, Fig. 51. 

188 Steuerna ZDPV 48, 1925, pp. A. 262-264. 
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rock-cut tomb. There are numerous remains of large Roman and Byzantine 


buildings, and of strongly built stone conduits which led the water of the 


spring into the fields of the rich valley, which extends from this point to 


_Jerash. The Roman and Byzantine conduits have been replaced today by rude 


dirt channels, which carry water to a much smaller area of irrigated fields 


~ than in Roman and Byzantine times. The sherds on the site are predominantly 


Roman and Byzantine, with some mediaeval Arabic sherds among them. 
A Byzantine capital is visible among the ruins. 
‘Asfiir (276) 

About 1.25 km. n. w.-w.n. w. of Kh. el-Kibdeh, and some 5 km. n.-n. n.e. 


of Jerash is ‘Asfir (276),'°* situated on a small knoll. Below it, about 


1.75 km. away to the s.-s.s. w. is Kh. Shewaihid (272). ‘Asffir is a very small, 
completely ruined, ploughed over Roman-Byzantine site. Several cave-cisterns, 
traces of steps cut into a rocky slope which once evidently led to a now col- 
lapsed cave-cistern, and asl _— quantity of Roman-Byzantine sherds are all 


Rujm el-Kerem (277) >: 

Continuing uphill; along a clearly marked Roman road, still well banked 
apparently from Roman times, and along which are visible pieces of Roman 
milestones, is Rujm el-Kerem (277), situated on a small hillock, less than 
half a km. n.e. of ‘Asffir. The top and sides of the hillock were completely 
ploughed over, with only a few broken building stones and some Roman- 
Byzantine sherds remaining. It is obvious that in the Roman and Byzantine 
periods, the slopes rising above ‘Ain Shewaihid were much more intensively 
cultivated than they are today, or indeed could be in view of the very serious 
erosion which has taken place since then. It seems also that in those periods, 
there were houses or clusters of houses along these slopes, which their owners 
cultivated intensively, wherever stands of trees did not impede them. Most of 


the trees in this part of the hilly country of the Jerash region have been cut 
_ down now, with the consequent disappearance of some of the soil they once 


helped hold in place. However, in spite of all the ravages of time and men, 


the hill-country of Transjordan is still rich in potentialities for settlement. 


Rujm el-Kém (278) 

Less than a km. n.n.e. of ‘Asffir is Rujm el-K6m, on top of a high hill 
(278).**° It is about 5.5 km. n. of Jerash. Below it to the w.-w.s. w. is ‘Ain 
‘Asin. At the bottom of the hill, on the n. side, bends the Wadi Warrin, on 
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the e. side of the Wadi Sleim, and on the w. side the Wadi Saif. At the e. n.e. 
end of the comparatively flat top of the high hill on which it is located, is a 
small number of ruined house-foundations. The modern village of Sif is 
visible from it to the w.s.w., some 6 km. away. It is difficult to attempt to 
give a date to these much destroyed ruins, because they might belong to any 
one of several periods represented by sherds on the site. Below the w. end of 
these foundation-ruins is a pear-shaped cistern, whose mouth is 80cm. in 
diameter, extending down for another meter before the cistern begins to 
broaden out. Near the s. end of the site, several large cup-holes can be seen. 

The slopes of the upper stretches of this hill were carefully terraced in 
ancient times, making it possible once to cultivate them intensively. This is 
no longer possible now, with the terrace-walls broken down and much of the 
cultivable earth washed away. The approximate measurement of the hilltop, 
which is oriented from e. to w., is about 200 by 55m. There may well once 
have been an outer wall enclosing the site in the earliest periods of its history, 
but all surface traces have disappeared now. The only materials making fairly 
definite dating possible are furnished by the sherds found on the top and 
slopes of this site. The BA sherds seem to parallel the history of those of 
Jerash, coming to a definite close at the end of MB I, and otherwise belonging 
to the first part of EB. There is a definite break following MB I, which con- 
tinues until the end of LB. There were numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, and 
smaller quantities belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
periods. Part of a flint blade was found, which probably belongs with the EB 
sherds.1*° 


el-Beheirah (286) 

About 1.5 km. n. n. e. of Rujm el-K6m, and somewhat below it, is el-Beheirah 
(286).'** It is on top of a high, completely isolated hill, which was anciently 
terraced. Rujm el-K6m is clearly visible from it. The flattish top of the hill 
is oriented approximately e.-w., and measures about 175 by 55 m. In this area 
are the ruins of some large stone buildings, of which little more than founda- 
tion walls remain. One of these buildings, with walls a meter thick, measures 
15 m. square. We found 5 large cisterns on the top and slopes of the hill, and 
there are probably others buried under the debris. There is a large cistern in 
an enclosed courtyard, in front of one of the main ruined buildings. The 
occupational history of the site, to judge from the sherds found, was the same 
as that of Rujm el-Kém (278). The foundation plan of the main ruined 
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building resembles that of an Iron Age structure at Kh. Morbat pga 188 
Without excavations, however, it is impossible to determine 
period it belongs. 


Khirbet Merqab ‘Azn (279) 

About a km. n. w. of Rujm el-K6m is Kh. Mergab ‘Azn (279),'*° located on 
top of a high hill. At the present time, there are visible the ruins of only a 
single building. It is oriented e.-w., has walls 1.20 m. thick, and measures 7 
by 11m. The walls are made of smallish limestone blocks. The building may 
be comparatively modern. The history of the site can, however, be determined 
from the sherds found there, and the story they relate is the same as that of 
el-Beheirah (286), Rujm el-K6m (278), and BA Jerash. The hillsides round 
about this site are given over to viticulture, which in its origins in this area 
may be of ancient vintage indeed. 


Some very fragmentary ruins on a small hillock, which is tail n. 
and a. below Saf, is called el-Medineh (294). It is about 5 km. 
w. f Tell Merqab ‘Azn. The entire region is completely given over to 
vitie ce. and is famous for the quality of its grapes. They may well have 
been cultivated in this region from early antiquity on. The sherds were mainly 
Roman and Byzantine, together with a few mediaeval Arabic ones. There 
were also several older, very worn sherds which may possibly have belonged to 
Tron 


Khirbet Rabi‘ el-Jermish (283) 

Less than a km. s.-s.s.e. of Jerash is Kh. Rabi‘ el-Jermish (283).1* It is 
a small, completely ruined site on top of a ploughed-over hill, on the e. side 
of the Wadi Jerash. Sherds of the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
periods were found. It is part of that area, thickly inhabited and intensively 
farmed during these periods, which was connected with the economy of Jerash. 


Mesar Tokh (284) 

Somewhat more than a km. s. of Jerash, and about half a km. s.s. w. of 
Kh. Rabi‘ el-Jermish, on a hilltop overlooking the Wadi Jerash from the e., 
is a Roman-Byzantine settlement called Mesar T6kh (284). The Wadi Jerash 
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descends in a southerly direction to meet the Wadi Zerqa. There were numer- 
ous Roman, Byzantine, and a few mediaeval Arabic sherds on this site. The 
upper part of the hill is bare of all soil. The rainwater flowing down the 
gently sloping sides of the hill was caught in numerous cisterns and small 
reservoirs. Several of these shallow, rock-cut reservoirs measure about 10 by 
15 m., and are from 1. to 1.5 m. deep. From these reservoirs, rock-cut channels 
led water e. and n. e. to a little valley e. of this hill to help irrigate it. There 
is also a long, rock-cut channel along the w. side of the hill, which originally 
tapped the Wadi Jerash at some point farther n., and then led it southward 
below the hill to irrigate the fields on the e. side of the Wadi Jerash (cf. 
Bulletin 86, p. 19, Phot. 1330, Fig. 3). I was told that a similar rock-cut 
channel exists along the w. side of the Wadi Jerash. Several large cup-holes 
are visible. One wonders whether they were used in connection with the crush- 
ing of olives or grapes. At the very top of the hill are the ruins of several 
small buildings, and the remains of a large cistern, with stone steps leading 
down into it. This place, together with a number of similar ones along or 
near the sides of the Wadi Jerash, may be considered as belonging to the 
outskirts of Jerash, dependent upon it, and engaged in supplying some of 
its needs. 


Khirbet Abi Harasi (285) 

Such a place also is Kh. Abi Harasi (285),'** about a third of a kilometer 
s.s.w. of Mesar T6kh. It too is situated on a hillock overlooking the Wadi 
Jerash from the e. Numerous Roman and Byzantine and a few mediaeval 
Arabic sherds were found on the surface. The remains of a columbarium are 
visible (cf. Bulletin 86, p. 19, Phot. 1334, Fig. 3), and also a large, rock-cut, 
rectangular burial shaft.'** 

Khirbet ‘Ain Riydshi (271) 

About 4.5 km, s.e. of Jerash is Kh. ‘Ain Riyashi (271).7** It is somewhat 
less than 2 km. e.n.e. of Nebi Hfid. ‘Ain Riyashi (280), is a fairly strong 
spring, irrigating a small, level, cultivated area surrounded by hills. Immedi- 
ately above it to the w.n.w. is the almost completely destroyed site of Kh. 
‘Ain Riyashi. Numerous large building-stones are lying about. Some Roman 
and Byzantine sherds were found there, in addition to a few mediaeval Arabic 
ones. It is situated near the top of a slope, at the edge of a fairly flat stretch 


ANNUAL XVIIL-XIX, p. 232. 
*#4 June 18, 1943; Bulletin 86, p. 16; ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 360. 
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of fields. It overlooks the small Wadi Riydshi,‘** by the side of which the ‘Ain 
Riyashi rises. 


BA Khirbet ‘Ain Riyashi (270) 

On the s.e. side of ‘Ain Riydshi is a large, low, flat-topped, terraced hill, 
with two small rujiim on it, which may be foundation ruins of towers. This 
site (270) is likewise called Kh. ‘Ain Riydshi.'*7 Nebi Hid is clearly visible 
on top of its high hill, about 2 km. to the w. The slopes and top of this hill 
are completely cultivated, making it difficult to find pottery fragments, which, 
however, careful search revealed. Particularly on the slopes leading down to 
the spring were found numerous, but much worn sherds, which clearly belong 
to EB. With the exception of some Roman and Byzantine sherds, no pottery 
fragments were found which could be dated later than EB. No MBI sherds 
were found, although in view of finds at neighboring and related sites, it 
might have been expected that they would have been. Perhaps further investi- 
gation may yet reveal their presence. It was difficult to distinguish much 
more about most of the EB sherds than that they were EB. There was one 
fairly small, semi-elliptical ledge-handle, with traces of reddish-brown paint 
on it, which may be assigned to EB I-II. The clearest of the “hole-mouth” 
and flaring rims seemed to belong to the first rather than to the last half of EB. 


Rujm el-Qaraéni (281) 

Less than 3 km. to the e.-e.n.e. of Kh. ‘Ain Riyashi (270) is Rujm el- 
Qarini (281), located on top of the highest point of the ridge overlooking it. 
The foundation remains of what appears originally to have been a tower or 
block-house are visible there, of a type of construction with large blocks of 
stone, rough hewn, which might be assigned to the Iron I-II period. However, 
nothing short of excavations could possibly definitely determine whether or 
not this assumption is correct. The structure would seem not to have been | 
later than the Iron period. A small quantity of Iron I-IT sherds was found, in 
addition to a small number ot Roman-Byzantine sherds. The slopes of the 
hill were originally strongly terraced from top to bottom. The terraces have, 
however, been in a state of disrepair for so long, that much of the cultivable 
soil has been washed away. The e. and s. e. slopes below the rujm are the least 
steep. There is a small cultivated divide between the hill of Rujm el-Qarani 
and the hill to the e. of it. Below the s. w. side of the rujm is a large, now - 
ruined cave-cistern. 


46 ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 360. 
147 June 19, 1943. ap he, 
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Tell Huweishan (282) 


About 5.5km. e.n.e.-n.e. of Jerash, on an isolated high hill, is Tell 
Huweishin (282).148 It is about 1.25km. n.e. of the small, abandoned, 
modern village of Khatlah, which it overlooks. Less than half a km. to the 
n.e, of Khatlah is a spring. Several broken Roman milestones and quantities 
of Roman to mediaeval Arabic sherds were found at Khatlah. The top of the 
high, completely isolated hill of Tell Huweishin was originally surrounded 
by a strong wall. Some parts of its foundations can still be seen, where they 
are not hidden by piles of modern debris. Inside the originally enclosed area 
of the hilltop is a small number of modern houses, and masses of modern 
debris of all kinds, making it extremely difficult to find ancient sherds. 
Careful search, however, revealed a considerable number of very worn EB 
sherds, aside from some Roman and Byzantine sherds. No definite MB I 
sherds were found, although to judge from the history of other sites in this 
Jerash region, it seems likely that further investigation might reveal their 
presence. In this regard, Tell Huweishan is like BA Kh. ‘Ain Riyashi (270) .*4° 
Among the sherds which belong to the first part of EB is a large fragment 
of a smooth, semi-elliptical ledge-handle, a fragment of a loop-handle with a 
flattish-oval section, and a somewhat flaring, collared rim. With regard to the 
other sherds, such as flat bases, for instance, little more can be said than that 
they are EB. A part of a double-edged flint blade was found, which probably 
belongs together with the EB sherds.'*° 


Umm Beteimeh (302) 

Less than a km. to the e.n.e. of Tell Huweishan (282) is Umm Beteimeh 
(302). It is situated on the gentle slope of a hillside, which leads down 
gradually to a small valley in which the tiny modern village of Umm Beteimeh 
is located close by the springs of that name. The springs are about a km. 
n.n.e. of the modern village of Khatlah. On the hillsides round about are 
visible the remains of numerous dolmens. There are some completely feature- 
less ruins on this ancient site. The history of the occupation of the site, short 
of actual excavations, could not be determined except by surface pottery finds. 
The latest of these extend from the Roman through the mediaeval Arabic 
periods, The only other sherds go back to the Chalcolithie period, and extend 
perhaps to EBI. Of particular interest were two axe-blade shaped ledge- 
handles, possibly Chalcolithic, which will be dealt with in the detailed dis- 
cussion of the earliest pottery from this place. The extant ruins are to be 
associated with the Roman to Arabic periods and sherds, and probably more 


+45 Bulletin 86, p. 17. — 150 Cf. above, p. 67, n. 1. 
149 Cf, above, p. 70. j 91 April 26, 1944; Bulletin 104, p. 14. 
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with the Arabic than with the Roman. Excavations might possibly reveal the 
presence of Chalcolithic foundations beneath the surface of the ground, but 
that is doubtful. Ploughing throughout the millennia has so churned up the 
ground, that very little indeed may be left of the original Chalcolithic struc- 
tures. The possibility, however, remains that earth carried down from the 
higher slopes above may have brought a preserving covering over the earliest 
foundations erected on the site in the Chalcolithic period. wae ae 


Sahri (303) 

Less than 2 km. to the e.s. e. of Umm Beteimeh (302) is the very large site — 
of Sahri (303). It is about 7km. e.n.c. of Jerash, and about 2.25 km, 
w.n.w. of the modern village of Medwar. !t is situated above the spring of 
‘Ain Sahri, being located on a long, gradual slope, which rises by broad and 
low terraces from e. to w., mounting finally to the hilltop well over 2 km. to 
the w. of it. There is nothing about the site which from the surface itself — 
would mark it as an antiquity site to the casual observer. There is no fell to— 
mark the presence of a former settlement or settlements. Indeed, there is no 
visible, artificial rise in the ground at all to give the slightest indication of 
the presence in ancient days of houses in which humans of civilized attain- | 
ments lived. No building remains whatsoever are visible, except the founda- 
tions of some stone walls, whose date one would be hard put to determine. — 
The site now represents the almost completely ploughed-over and cultivated 
area of a gently sloping stretch of fertile land, which is almost 2 km. long 
and about half a km. wide. Were it not for the presence of the spring, and — 
the knowledge, born of long experience, that an ancient site, or at least pottery 
fragments from an ancient site, can be found in Transjordan and elsewhere 
in the Near East wherever there is a spring or another source of water, we 
would never have looked for antiquity remains in this particular place. Pro- 
tracted search revealed that datable pottery fragments were strewn all over 
the site. They were much broken by the cultivation of the ground throughout 
many hundreds of years, but among them were found many distinctive fr “ag 
ments, in addition to pieces of basalt querns, bowls, and millstones. - 


the ruins of the still standing walls. Indeed, most of the sherds were collected 
near these walls. The pottery fragments included Roman and Byzantine and 
numerous Middle Chalcolithic pieces. The latter were most closely related to — 
types found for instance at Teleilat Ghassfil, with raised, indented, or scalloped 
bands of decoration being particularly common. Among them was an axe-blade 
shaped, dull-edged ledge-handle, like the two found at Umm Beteimeh. They | 


The actual ancient village or successive villages may have been located near 2 


+52 Bulletin 104, p. 13. 
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represent a unique, and hitherto, apparently, unknown type of ledge-handle, 
which I am inclined to assign to the Chalcolithic period, for reasons which 
will be detailed below. Several other Chalcolithic sites were found in this area 
e. and s.e. of Jerash. 

Zakhireh (306) 

About 8.75 km. s. e.-e. s. e. of Sahri (303), in this broken hill-country whose 
wadis plunge down more or less southward towards the Wadi Zerqa, is another 
of these Chalcolithic sites, called Zakhireh (306).1°* It is about 15.5 km. e.s. e. 
of Jerash, and about 6.5 km. s.e. of Medwar. It is located on a large, high, 
isolated hill towering above the s. side of the Wadi el-‘Ain, in which the fine 
spring of el-‘Ain rises. At the n. side of the wadi is Tell el-‘Ain (305) .*°* 
Semi-circular, anciently terraced benches of land lead up to near the very top 
of the hill of Zakhireh. The terrace walls, some of which obviously go back 
to early antiquity, still hold the earth of the hillside in place wherever they 
are more or less intact, and make possible the cultivation of the benches of 
land to this very day. Scattered along the hillside are great blocks of stone, 
which once formed parts of dolmens, and foundation-ruins of what were once 
great, more or less circular dolmen bases.’°° Near the top of the hill is a 
broad, terraced bench, on which a small number of worn but indubitably 
Chalcolithic sherds was found, together with some contemporary flints. No 
building-remains whatsoever were found. 

Tell el-Meghaniyeh (261) 

About 7 km, s.w. of Zakhireh is Tell el-Meghaniyeh (261),'°* situated on 
the rounded top and upper slopes of a great, ploughed-over hill, below whose 
s.e. side the Wadi Khreisin passes on its steep descent to the Wadi Zerqa. 
Below this hill, in the Wadi Khreisin, is the strong spring ‘Ain Khreisan. 
From the top of this site, a bend of the Wadi Zerga is visible. A ridge of hills 
separates this site from the Wadi el-Qeniyeh to the n. w. of it. The hillsides 
immediately e. and s.e. of Tell el-Meghaniyeh are dotted with dolmens, and 
there are reported to be many other dolmens on the other hillsides in the 
vicinity. Dolmen-remains exist also on the hill of Tell el-Meghaniyeh, as well 
as stone circles and foundations of massive walls, some of which may possibly 
have been parts of massive houses of the dolmen period.’** The word fell in 
the name of the site is a misnomer, there being no fel/l-formation whatsoever 
on the hilltop. The sherds found after a prolonged search belong to the Chalco- 


8 Bulletin 104, p. 14. 
14 Cf. below, p. 84. 8° June 18, 1943; Bulletin 104, p. 
155 Bulletin 91, pp. 19. 20. 25. 87 Bulletin 91, p. 19. 
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lithic period, with the possibility that several of them may belong to EBI. 
Included among the Chalcolithic sherds, is another of the axe-blade shaped — 
ledge-handles, which seem to be fairly common in this region. This one has 
a small, raised indented band across the top of it. The pottery from these 
various Chalcolithic sites is discussed in detail in the pottery section.’** 
Not enough of these hill-country Chalcolithic sites have been discovered to 
generalize with regard to their nature. To judge from those mentioned above 
to the e. and s. e. of Jerash, hill-tops and cultivable slopes below them leading 
down to perennial springs were given preference by Chalcolithic inhabitants — 
of the land for places of settlement and husbandry. Wherever there was good 
soil and an unfailing supply of water, there, already in the Chalcolithic period, | 
agricultural colonies were established. The span of their existence was recorded 
by the pottery they fashioned, and their story partly preserved by the sherds 
that survived. We have as yet discovered no evidence that these hilltops were — 
fortified in the Chalcolithic period, or that fortifications were common then. — 
It would seem unlikely that they were absent. b> 
To judge from the number of Chalcolithic settlements found in the com-— 
-paratively small Jerash area, it would seem obvious that they are not the only 
ones that existed in the highlands of Transjordan. Indeed, it seems certain 
that many others existed throughout the length and breadth of its arable 
reaches. Thus, for instance, at a site considerably to the s. of the above 
mentioned ones, namely at Kém Yajiiz, about 9 km. n. n. w. of ‘Amman, I had 
previously found a fragment of a pierced ear-handle, with nicks or indentations 
along the outer edge, of which I had said, that had I found it alone, I would 
have had no hesitation in assigning it to the Chalcolithic period.1*® With the 
exception of exchanging the word “slip” for “wash” in the description of 
the sherd, I would now definitely assign it to the Middle Chalcolithic period. 
The probability is that there are other sherds at Kém Yajiiz, which also 
belong to that period. It seems likely, in this connection, that several sherds 
with raised scallcped bands from Khirbet Umm Sedeirah,’® overlooking the : 


(306) ; Pl. 32 = Sahri (303); Pl. 65 = Tell Meghaniyeh (261). 

15° ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 254, and Pl. 12: 5; Bulletin 104, p. 16, n. 7; ef. MacDonald, 
Beth-Pelet II, Pl. XXXI. XXXV; Turville-Petre, Researches in Prehistoric Galilee, 
Pl. XXIX: C.E.F.; Mallon and Koeppel, TG I, p. 90, Fig. 39: 7. 8; Pl. 40: 5; II, 
Pl. 92: 7. 

169 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 82-84. 

101 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 260, and Pl. 2: 6. 8 
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e. and s.e. of Jerash indicates a contemporaneity of settlement with the low- 
land settlements of the Chalcolithic period, such as those of Teleilat Ghassil 
and the Wadi Ghazzeh.*** I doubt whether there was any time lag at all 
between the establishment of Chalcolithic settlements in the hill-country of 
Transjordan and Palestine and those, for example, which developed in the | 
Jordan Valley or along the Coastal Plain facing the Mediterranean. It would 
be a very moot point to assert that Chalcolithic settlements were first estab- 
lished in the lowlands, and then sprung up in the highlands, just as it would 
be exceedingly debatable to maintain the reverse. The requirements for settle- 
ment were good land and water. Wherever these existed, settlers were attracted. 
The fact remains that in Palestine, too, Chalcolithic sites have been found 
in the highlands and the lowlands, as well as on both sides of the Jordan 
Valley. Furthermore, it might have been assumed from the discoveries in 
Palestine, that Chalcolithic pottery would be found not only in the lowlands 
but also in the highlands of Transjordan.*** That that is the case is now 
amply demonstrated by the finds of Chalcolithic pottery in the Jerash region. 
Either on or near the above-mentioned Chalcolithic sites, there were found 
the remains of numerous dolmens. Literally thousands of them dot the tops 
and slopes of the hills of most of the high, wadi-cut plateau of western Trans- 
jordan. Large numbers of them can be seen on the slopes leading down from — 
this plateau to the Jordan River and the Dead Sea. They are common in the 
entire Jerash region. These dolmen builders developed an advanced agricul- 
tural civilization as early as the 6th millennium B.c.‘** There is reason to | 
believe that these early peasants may have built for themselves megalithic 
houses of a type structurally related to the dolmens in which they buried 


162 Mallon and Koeppel, 7'eleilat Ghassil, I, I1; MacDonald, Beth-Pelet II. 

163 Wadi Salhah in Galilee (Turville-Petre, Researches in Prehistoric Galilee); — 
Mugharet Abii Usba‘ on Mount Carmel (Albright, Bulletin 86, pp. 10-14; 89, p. 25; 
Stekelis, Bulletin 89, pp. 22-24); lowest pottery level of Mugharet el-W4d near ‘Athlit 
(Albright, Bulletin 48, p. 11); Gezer (Macalister, Gezer, III, Pl. CXLI: 1-9. 11-13; 
CXLITII: 1. 2. 19. 20; CXLVII: 26. 27; Bnei Braq (Ory, QDAP XII: 3-4, 1946, pp. 43- 
57) ; Beth-shin: — the pits and Level XVIII (FitzGerald, The Museum Journal, XXIV: | 
1, 1935, pl. 1.2) ; Khudeirah in the Plain of Sharon (Sukenik, JPOS XVII, 1937, pp. 15- 
30);; ‘Afffileh (SATA, pp. 1-48); Wadi Ghazzeh (MacDonald, Beth-Pelet, I1) ; Umm 
el-Qal‘ah and Umm el-Qatafah in caves in Judah (Neuville, Syria, XII, 1931, pp. 24-27) ; 
el-‘Azeimeh near Teleilit Ghassiil above n.e. end of Dead Sea (Stekelis, Les Monuments 
Mégalithiques de Palestine; Neuville, Biblica, 11, 1930, pp. 249-265; Mallon, Biblica. 14, 
1933, pp. 297-302) ; Jericho VIII (Garstang, AAA, 1935, 1936); Mallon and Koeppel, 
Teleilat Ghasstil. The above-mentioned Chalcolithic sites indicate, as Wright, PPEB, 
p- 15, has pointed out: “a rather even distribution throughout Palestine: from Judah 
to Galilee, from Yudeirah to the Wadi Ghazzeh, from the Jordan to the maritime plain.” ) ; 

194 Cf. below, pp. 76-77; Bulletin 91, p. 20; The River Jordan, p. 30. 
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their dead.1® We shall deal later on in more detail with the fascinating phe- . 
nomenon of these early inhabitants of Transjordan, whose fellows were found — 
at the same time also in Palestine.*°* So far as we now know beyond any 4, 
question of doubt, the dolmen-builders did not produce any pottery. It would 
no longer surprise the writer if one day pottery remains of the Neolithic | 
period were discovered in the highlands of Transjordan, thus bridging the gap 
between the dolmen period and the Chalcolithic period, whose existence is now 
attested to in the Jerash region.1°™ 
Tell Qafqafa (258) 

About 3.5 km. e. n. e.-n. e. of el-Beheirah (286), and about 8.5 km. n. e.-n. n. e. 
of Jerash is Tell Qafqafai (258), on the n. side of a dip separating it from 
the small modern village of Qafgafa.1% The village site on top of a ridge 
seems to have been occupied in the Roman and Byzantine periods. Some 
rectangular burial shafts could be seen on its sides, which we did not examine. 
Tell Qafqafa, immediately to the s. of it, across the intervening dip, is on top 
of a high, completely isolated hill. The top of the hill was once completely 
surrounded by a wall, some of the foundation remains of which can be still 
made out. The area it enclosed measures about 62 by 58 m., and is oriented — 
n.n.w. by s.s.e. Nothing is left there of any interpretable architectural | 
significance. A considerable number of Iron Age I-II sherds was collected, 
as well as several which seemed to belong to MB II. The latter included part 
of a base and wall of a carinated vessel, covered on the outer surface with a_ 
burnished, creamy white slip. There’ were also several fragments of a thin 
walled vessel with a highly polished, reddish-brown burnished slip, which may | 
have belonged to a type of MBIT carinated vessels, typical, for instance, of © 
Level E at Tell Beit Mirsim.*** Some Roman-Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were also found. We saw no cisterns, but they must be buried on the © 
top and slopes of the hill. There are no springs at the present in the imme- 


diate vicinity and there may never have been any. This site is on the water-— 
shed in this region, which deflects the water to the n. and s., not taking into 
account its e. side which descends to the desert. To the s. of this section of 
the watershed, wnich looks on the relief map like the protruding head of a 


dragon turned eastward, the wddis that are formed bend their way southward — ; 
to the Wadi Zerqa. On the n. side, below Tell el-Qafqafa, the land falls away - 
abruptly towards the n., merging then into the plains of northernmost Trans- — 
jordan and southern Syria. The wadis to the n., merge to form the Wadi _ 
Warran,'*? which, becomes known then as the Wadi Shellaleh in its n. oi 


165 Bulletin 91, p. 19. ZDPV 48, pp. A. 351-352. 
166 Karge, Rephaim, pp. 305-320. 208 ANNUAL XIII, Pl. 7: 11-2 
166a Cf, below, pp. 326. 327. 169 ZDPV 48, p. A. 351. 
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tinuation and finally empties into the Wadi Yarmik. To the n.e.-e. n.e., the 
great hill of Khanasri (245) stands out as a striking landmark. 


Dolmen site of Qafgqafa (259) 


A little more than a km, to the s.-s.s. w. of Tell Qafqafa (258) on a high, 
large, flat-topped hill, we found what I think may be untouched tumuli, in 
which the dolmens were probably originally buried. No such tumulus has 
ever been excavated in Transjordan or elsewhere in the Near East, and until 
such excavations are undertaken, the statement with regard to all dolmens 
being covered by tumuli of earth remains hypothetical so far as Transjordan 
or the Near East are concerned. The top of this hill was originally enclosed 
by a great wall. Intensive search, however, failed to reveal a single sherd. 
We had been attracted originally to this flat-topped hill, because, from the 
distance, it looked like some of the ancient walled sites such as that of BA 
Jerash, for instance, where we had previously found pottery remains going 
back to the EB period. Near the n.e. top of this hill is a low, apparently 
artificial hump, or barrow or tumulus, about 11m. in circumference, along 
the outside of which roughly hewn stones are set in a circle. There are several 
of these tumuli on this site, and they invite investigation. On the top and 
sides of this hill are the remains of some broken dolmens. At the s. end of 
this site is a ruined, circular base, which might well have served as a dolmen 
base, of the type, found, for example, at Tell el-Metabi™™ 


# 


Wadi Abii el-Jeheish (257) 


The steep hillsides to the s. and e. and s. e. of Qafqafa are marked with the 
remains of hundreds of great dolmens, some of them apparently two stories 
high and others two rooms wide.'*? We followed the small Wadi Abi el-Jeheish 
for several km. eastward, to a point (257) below Zaharet el-K6m, which is 
about 2.25 km. s.e. of Qafqafa. The sides of the deepening wédi there were 
particularly dotted with ruins of great dolmens, some of which were found 
also on top of the highlands above the wadi. Parts of the upper sides of Wadi q 
Abii el-Jeheish and of other hillsides in this region show definite remains of 
massive, ancient terrace walls, some of which may go back to the dolmen- 
period, when the entire land was undoubtedly intensively farmed by the dolmen 
builders. 


17° Bulletin 91, p. 19; ef. below, p. 85. 
171 Bulletin 91, p. 19; cf. below, pp. 387-388. ee | 
+72 Bulletin 91, p. 19; The River Jordan, pp. 130. 131. 135. 136 a ay? 64 
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Ras Abii ‘Aydteh (301) 


which Tell Qafgafa is situated. It is the second highest point of this water- 
shed, being 1024m. high. Jaba, a small modern settlement, which is about 
2.5km. s.s.w. of Tell Qafqafa, is located just below a point which is 1064 m. 
high. All the hillsides round about Ris Abii ‘Ayateh show remains of dolmens. 
The top of this isolated hilltop seems originally to have been surrounded by 
a wall, within the circumference of which the ruins of several stone buildings 
are visible, although it is not possible to determine from them to what period 
they belong. Numerous rock-cut and cave-cisterns filled with debris are visible 
on the top and slopes of the site. Among the sherds found were numerous 
Roman and Byzantine ones, as well as many clear Iron Age I-II sherds. The 
view from this place is much the same as that from Tell Qafqafa. + 


Khirbet el-Metwi (300) 
About 3 km. to the s.s.e. of Ris Abii ‘Ayateh (301) is Kh. el-Metwi (300). | 
It is just below the s. side of the section of the watershed on which Ras Abi — 
‘Ayateh is located, and immediately e. of the spring ‘Ain Abii Jaber. In the 
cultivated valley around the hill on which it is located is a number of springs, 
which go by the collective name of Bir el-Metwi.1"* The slopes of the hill are | 
terraced from top to bottom, descending in broad stages, and both the slopes 
and top and the small valley round about the site are ploughed and cultivated. | 
The sherds on the slopes and top and fields at the base of this site, in addition — 
to some Roman and Byzantine ones, belong for the most part to EB; and 
large quantities of them were found. Those that could be clearly dated seemed 
to belong for the most part to EB I-II, with some of them extending down to_ 
EB III. None o* the sherds typical of EB IV, which had been found in such 
large numbers at so many sites s. of the Wadi Zerqa,'*® seemed to occur. 
There were, however, various sherds, such as some of the face-combed and 
“hole-mouth ” ones and bases, which could have belonged to the end of the | 
EB period. Other sherds, however, such as smooth ledge-handles, a pierced — 
ear-handle, and a fragment of “ band-slip ” '** ware, must definitely be assigned 
to the first rather than to the second half of EB. Particularly interesting is 
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by the sites of Tell el-Husn and Irbid.’** Representative pieces of the EB 
sherds from Kh. el-Metwi are shown on Pl. 23. 24, and discussed in detail in 
the pottery section. 


Tell Diiqg Misa (299) 

About a km. to the s. of Kh. el-Metwi (300) is Tell Dfiq Misa (299) on 
top of a high hill, which is almost completely isolated by small, cultivated 
valleys on all except the n.e. side. Such a valley or dip separates this hill 
from that of Kh. el-Metwi. From the base of the hill, the land rises in gradual 
stages until it reaches the well terraced sides of the top of the hill, on which 
the tell-like crown stands. There are traces of an ancient wall enclosing the 
top. Several large cave-cisterns are visible there, and at the s.e. end is a 
modern house lived in by some Arabs. The hill is connected by a saddle of 
land on its n.e. side to the hills beyond it. The very top of this site is culti- 
vated as well as the slopes of the hill. Large quantities of sherds were picked 
up. Some of the sherds were Roman and Byzantine, but most of them were 
Iron Age I-II. I find it difficult to distinguish the Iron Age sherds of North 
Gilead from the contemporary sherds of Palestine, in the manner that it was 
possible to determine some peculiar characteristics of Iron Age I-II Edomite, 
Moabite, and Ammonite pottery.'** The small village of Umm Rummaneh is 
visible about 2 km. to the n. w.-w. n. w. of this site. The village of Medwar, 
for instance, is visible 3 km. to the s. e. 


Umm Khartibeh (298) 

Umm Kharibeh (298) is a flat topped hill, less than a km. to the e. n.e. 
of Medwar. Immediately below its s.e. and s. sides bends the Wadi Ziqrat, 
which some distance to the w. turns sharply s. in the direction of the Wadi 
Zerqi. On the top and slopes of this hill are the ruins of numerous large 
dolmens. Three or four of the dolmens on the top of the hill seem to rest on 
a long, rectangular foundation. Some of the dolmens on the top and slopes 
of the hill seem to have rested on circular foundations. The remains of massive 
terraces can still be made out on this hill, which, because of their long state 
of disrepair is largely eroded. There seems to have been no other occupation 
on this hill other than that of the dolmen period. It would seem possible, 
that the dolmen builders constructed the terraces on the slopes of the hill, 
and farmed the land on the hillsides and in the small, cultivated valleys 
below it. The entire region from Tell Qafqafa (258) to Medwir to Jerash 
is particularly full of dolmen remains (Fig. 44. wad 
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Fig. 44. 
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Kharfibeh: front view of three-chambered dolmen. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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Fig. 45. Umm Khardbeh: triple dolmen, side view. 
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About 9.25 km. e.n.e. of Umm Kharfibeh (298), and 10km. e.n.e. of 
Medwir is er-Rihab**® (246), directly above the roadway which passes below — ‘ 
it from Mafraq (247% a) to Medwar to Jerash (275). It is 10.5 km. e.s.e. of = 
Tell (Ras) Abii ‘Ayateh (301), and like it Poet on a high point, 915 m., - 
which is marked by a rujm of the cadastral survey. Indeed it marks the apex q 
of a long, high, isolated ridge, which is surrounded by cultivated valleys, and a 
forms a small watershed itself. It is a very extensive site, crowded with ruins | 
of massive buildings extending in part back to the Roman period, but con-— 
sisting mostly of ruins of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic buildings. Several 
Greek inscriptions from the Byzantine period have been found there.**° There — 
are very numerous cisterns on the top and slopes of the site, with a large 
birkeh below the e. side, still water-tight. Numerous Roman, Byzantine dl _ 7 
mediaeval Arabic sherds were found there, but nothing earlier. From this 
point of view alone, it would be impossible to identify this site with the Beth- 
rehob of II Sam. 10:6 as Steuernagel does,’*! aside from all other considera-— 
tions. This site commands a splendid view over the surrounding country-side, 
dominating the descent to the e.n.e. to Mafraq (247a) and to Medwair to 
the s. w.-w. s. W. 


Fidiin (247) 


Kight km. e.s.e. of er-Rihab (246) is E idfin 182 247). It is on a com- 
manding hilltop, 790 m. high, from which there is a particularly fine view 
over the Mafraq plain and over Mafraq (247 a) itself, which is 5 km. away to 
the n.e. This hill of Eidiin is part of a range of hills, which extends from 
the s. to the s.e. of it. There are numerous caves, cave-cisterns and cisterns 
on the top and slopes of this hill. The hilltop, which measures very roughly 
about 55 m. in diameter, was once enclosed by a wall, with houses built against 
its inner face. The site is littered with piles of fallen building stones, and 
covered with foundation remains. From the commanding position and appear- 
ance of the site, it looked from afar as if it might have been an authentic fell, 
but closer examination revealed that it was a completely natural formation, 
which because of its strong position had been chosen as the location of several 
successive settlements or outposts. There were very numerous Roman and 
Byzantine sherds, but nothing earlier. We looked long to try to find fragments 
17° May 6, 1943; ZDPV 48, pp. A. 354-357. pi.* 
ZDPV 48, p. A. 355; AJA LIL: 1, 1948, p. 279; QDAP XIII, 1947, pp. 68-72, 
181 ZDPV 48, p. A. 354. _- 
488 May 6, 1943. 
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of pottery preceding the Roman period, but found not a single pre-Roman 
scrap. The cultivable areas near this site are planted about once every third 
year (Fig. 46). 


Mu‘amariyeh (304) 

A little less than 6.5 km. e.s.e. of Medwir is el-Mu‘amariyeh (304).*** 
Turning s. off the main road which leads between Medwar and er-Rihab (246), 
which is about 5.3km. to the n.e. of Mu‘amariyeh, we followed a pleasant 


Fig. 46. Eidtin (247). 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 

narrow little valley southward, through which a small, shallow wddi runs, 
which farther on becomes known as the Wadi el-‘Ain. Subsequently it joins - : 
the Wadi Khreisin, which finally empties into the Wadi Zerqi. At a point © 
about 4km. in a straight line s. of the road, near where several tiny wudydn 
from various directions converge to form the small Wadi el-‘Ain, is located 
Mu‘amiriyeh. It is spread out on both sides of the little valley, and on the 


slopes of the hillsides rising gently above its e. and w. sid 
182 April 26, 1944. 
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three separate groups of ruins or piles of fallen building stones, with hardly 
a single intact building-stone among them. Were it not for the masses of 
sherds strewn about, it would be possible at first glance to mistake them for 
piles of field stones. 

The sherds, however, of well baked units of pottery, which have endured longer 
than the stone houses in which they were originally employed, clearly testify 
to the history of occupation of this site. Large numbers of sherds were found, 
and all of them belong exclusively to MBI, with no pottery found there 
belonging to earlier or later periods. This is one of the most extensive MBI 
sites that I have come across in Transjordan. One recalls when seeing this 
site, empty of surface ruins and strewn with masses of MBI potsherds, the 
very large, purely MBI site of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199 a).'** There 
are now no springs in the immediate vicinity of this site, but it seems reasonable 
to assume that there must have been some in MBI times. Not far from this 
site is the small, modern village of ‘Ain, bearing the name of the strong spring 
which rises nearby, and next to which is the ancient site of Tell el-‘Ain (305). 

The little valley and the gentle slopes leading down into it, in which 
Mu‘amiariyeh is located, are uninhabited and largely uncultivated at the 
present. This MBI settlement was the first and last one at this particular 
point. It was not built over any preceding ruins, nor when its own turn came 
to be destroyed, was any other settlement ever constructed over its ruins. 
This break and separation in periods of sedentary, agricultural settlement in 
Transjordan is the main reason for the general absence there of the artificial 
city-hills, tuial, which are the rule rather than the exception in Palestine. 
Excavations of the present remains of buildings at Mu‘amariyeh would proba- 
bly yield very little in the way of pottery or other finds, because what is visible 
now represents at best the poor remains of foundations. Were the MBI 
necropolis to be found, it would undoubtedly yield much information from 
finds obtained there. 

It must be emphasized, that the fact that Mu‘amariyeh was built completely 
anew on virgin soil is not to be ascribed to the employment of new building 
techniques, such as made their appearance in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods,'** but rather to the fact that there were large gaps in the sedentary 
occupation of North Gilead, certainly preceding and to a lesser extent follow- 
ing the MBI period. In other instances, where the compulsions of topography 
and of securing water did not allow for the establishment of a settlement 
except in one particular place, we find that the MBI site was built only after 


+84 Bulletin 100, pp. 7-16. 
185 Bulletin 91, pp. — The River Jordan, p. 241. 
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the passage of a number of centuries upon the ruins of the preceding historical 
site—by which time in all likelihood, very little was left of those ruins.**® 
The pottery of Mu‘amariyeh is shown on PI. 28. 29, and discussed on pp. 445- 
447. 


Tell el-‘Ain (305) 

About 1.5 km. s. w. of Mu‘amariyeh (304) is Tell el-“Ain (305). It is almost 
immediately e.s.e. of the small, modern village of ‘Ain (‘Aineh), which is 
located on a rise somewhat above it, and which is separated from it by an 
intervening dip. Between the two sites rises the spring, from which the village 
and the tell derive their names. The top of the small hill of Tell el-‘Ain is 
divided into two parts by a small dip between the n. e. and s. w. sections. The 
n.e. section measures about 50m. in circumference, with the s. w. one being 
somewhat smaller. Much of the top of the site is occupied by a modern ceme- 
tery. Numerous sherds were found on the top and slopes of the hill. They 
were predominantly Iron Age I-II, and included a considerable number of 
Roman and Byzantine sherds. However, there were some earlier sherds, some 
of which can be assigned to the Chalcolithic period, others to EB I-II, MBI, 
MB II, and several possibly to LBI and LBII. It should be remembered 
that about 1.5 km. to the s. e. of Tell el-‘Ain is the Chalcolithic site of Zakhireh 
(306) ,*** which helps to make us understand the presence of Chalcolithic sherds 
on Tell el-‘Ain. The latter part of EB seems to be missing, with sedentary 
occupation recommencing in MBI. A few sherds belong to MBII, with the 
possibility that some can be assigned to LB I, and others can be dated from 
Iron I to LB II. The pottery from Tell el-‘Ain is shown on Pl. 59 and dis- — 
cussed on pp. 465-466. 

It was impossible at the time of our visit to Tell el-‘Ain to examine several — 
other sites and buildings in the immediate vicinity. On the n. side of the 
little valley beyond Tell el-‘Ain, on the w. side of the slope of the hill rising 
above it, was visib.e a small building, which, from the distance, seemed to 
belong to the type of a tomb-tower or mausoleum such as Qasr Nuweijis n. of 
‘Amman.'** This building is called el-Qeseir, and the small wédi which runs 
between it and Tell el-‘Ain is called the Wadi el-Qeseir. 


el-Qeniyeh (260) 

The site of el-Qeniyeh**® (260) is about 1.25km. n.w. of Tell el- 
Meghaniyeh *°° (261), which commands a view over one of the bends of the 
Wadi Zerqa. It is in the midst of the rugged, exceedingly cut-up hill country 


186 Cf. above, pp. 59.60; below, p. 202. wv 
187 Cf. above, p. 73. 189 June 18, 1943. 
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through which numerous wudyan cut their way and join together to force 
paths down to the Wadi Zerqa. Below the small village of el-Qeniyeh, on top 
of a hill with gradual approaches from the n., and with steep slopes to the 
s. and w., a series of powerful springs gush out of a horizontal formation of 
limestone and join together to form a rushing little stream, which plunges its 
way downward s.w. to empty into the Wadi el-Qeniyeh,* which, in turn, 
after being joined by the Wadi el-Meiteh, descends precipitously s.-s. s. e. to 
the Wadi Zerqa. The springs below el-Qeniyeh are used to irrigate some small 
gardens, but otherwise, most of the water escapes into the Wadi el-Qeniveh. 
We did not examine the village of el-Qeniyeh, but did investigate some of the 
hills and their slopes in its neighborhood. Particularly on the hillsides to the 
s. of it, in the direction of the Wadi Zerqa, are visible the remains of hundreds 
of large dolmens. Some of them are half buried under earth, which may have 
been washed down upon them from above, or which also may possibly be the 
remainder of the tumuli of earth, under which, we are convinced, all of the 
dolmens were originally and purposely buried.*? Some of the dolmens stood 
on massive, circular, elevated foundations, which too, we believe, were originally 
covered with tumuli of earth. It would be interesting to examine as many 
dolmens as possible in Transjordan to attempt to determine if there is any 
principle involved in the way they are oriented. In general, it seemed to us 
that they usually pointed towards the descent they overlooked, whenever they 
were built on hillsides. All in all, counting the thousands of dolmens in 
Transjordan built on fairly flat plateau lands and hill-tops and slopes, it seems 
that a very considerable amount of arable land must have gradually been taken 
out of cultivable use during the dolmen period. We found no sherds whatsoever 
by el-Qeniyeh, and may have missed the ancient historical site almost always 
found in the proximity of a strong spring. ea tinal 7 
Tell ‘Ayeishtin (269) 

About 5.3 km. to the w.-w.n. w. of el-Qeniyeh (260) is Tell ‘Ayeishiin 
(269), which again, like most of the above-mentioned sites with the term fell 
attached to its name, is not in any sense of the word a real tell, formed by a 
series of cities each in turn built on top of the ruins of the preceding one. 


It is on top of a large, steep hill, commanding a magnificent view particularly 
over the hill-country leading down to the Wadi Zerga, which is visible from 
its top. There is also a splendid view from this site over the entire Jerash 
region. About 1.5 km. to the n.e.-n.n.e. of it is a survey cairn erected for 


191 ZDPV 48, p. A. 375. 4 
192 Cf. above, p. 77. " 
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purposes of the government cadastral survey of Transjordan, which marks an 
elevation of 843 m. above sea-level. The top of the hill of Tell ‘Ayeishin must 
be very close to this height. Remnants of great boundary walls which go back 
apparently to Roman times, remain to mark the age-old futility of the attempt 
of man to fence off pieces of the face of the earth as enduringly his very own. 
On the very top of the steep hill are the remains of what appears to have been 
a tiny Roman settlement. Numerous Roman sherds and mosaics were found. 
There were many cisterns, and near the s. side of this hill-top are the remains 
of a partly rock-hewn birkeh, about 8 m. square, part of which apparently was 
once part of a cave. The presence of the ruins on this lonely and bare hill, 
which for many centuries has apparently known no permanent, civilized occu- 


pation, testifies again to the density of population in the Roman period, when 
population pressure resulted in the employment of all the available arable land 
and the utilization of marginal lands in a hitherto unknown manner. This 
intensive occupation continued into the Byzantine period. I have said that the 
Nabataean occupation of Edom and Moab was greater than any that preceded 


or followed it.‘% I could more comprehensively now say that the sedentary 
occupation of all of Transjordan in the Nabataean and contemporary Roman 
periods, and continuing into the Byzantine period, was greater than any which 
went before or came after it.’” 


Khirbet Shereiyit (262) 

About 3km. s.e. of Jerash (275) and 1.5km. n. e. of the land-mark of Nebi 
Hid, which is 710 m. high, is Kh. Shereiyit (262). It is on a bench of land 
near the top of the slope leading e. above the small, cultivated Wadi Majar. 
The sides of this small wédi, as well as the wddi-bed itself, are cultivated. 
On its e. side is the spring, called ‘Ain Shereiyit. This is a small site, with 
the remains of some walls testifying to former occupation, aside from the 
datable Roman-Byzantine sherds which were found in considerable numbers. 
In the center of the site was a large cave-cistern, with another one on the 
w. slope, and a third on the n. w. side. On the w. slope too were the remains 
of a columbarium, related in type to the one found at Kh. Abii Harfsi '** 
(285), which is about 2.5 km. to the w. n. w. of it, overlooking the Wadi Jerash. 


Khirbet el-Meshetta (263) 

About 1.5 km. s.s.e. of Kh. Shereiyit (262) is Khirbet el-Meshetta (263). 
It is about a km. e.-e.s.e. of Nebi Hid, which can be seen towering above it 
in the distance; and it is a little over a km. s.w. of Khirbet ‘Ain Riydshi 

194 ANNUAL XV, p. 140; OSJ, p. 160. 
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(270. 271). It is situated on top of a large, completely isolated hill on the 
s.w. side of the Wadi Tannifir, in which the strong spring of ‘Ain Tannir 
rises. The spring is to the e.s. e.-s. e. below the site. A whole series of small 
wudydn surrounds the hill of Khirbet el-Meshetta, and much of the earth on 
the sides of the hill has, during the centuries, been washed down into them. 
Practically all of the soil on the very top of the hill has been washed away, 
exposing the bare rock. A gentle slope leads down to the edge of the hill over- 
looking ‘Ain Tannfir. No ruins are visible on top of the hill. Most of the slopes 
and the area surrounding the hill are given over to cultivation. Careful search 
on the top and slopes of the hill, and particularly on the slopes near the top, 
revealed the presence of a considerable number of sherds, many of them 
exceedingly worn. Among them were some Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine 
sherds, while the rest of the distinguishable pieces belonged at the latest to 
the Middle Chalcolithic period, and some of the sherds seemed to have affinities 
with sherds of the Neolithic period.’®* This site then is to be related in date 
of occupation to the above mentioned Chalcolithic sites of Umm Beteimeh 
(302), Sahri (303), Zakhireh (306) and Tell el-Meghaniyeh (261).?* 
Khirbet Tannir (264) 

On the e. side of the above-mentioned spring of ‘Ain Tannir is Kh. 
Tanntr*®”’ (264), situated on a large, isolated, terraced hill. No ruins are 
left on the site, with the exception of the remains of some terrace walls on 
the slopes. Some Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. There is at the 
present some cultivation of the shallow bed of the Wadi Tannir. There is no 
question but that in the Roman-Byzantine period there was much more culti- 


vation in this area. There were probably some buildings on top of the hill, 
all the remains of which, however, have now disappeared. 


Khirbet Manstib (265) 

About half a km. s.s. w. of Kh. Tannir is Kh. Mansfib (265). It is situated 
on a fairly flat-topped hill, bare of any ruins whatsoever, and now completely 
cultivated. On the e. side of this site, and on the slope leading down to the 
little valley below it, are the remains of dolmens, besides the great upright 
menhir, called Hajr Mansiib.?°° It is probably to be associated with the 
dolmens, and dated to the dolmen period in the 6th millennium B. c.2°* A care- 
ful search revealed a small quantity of exceedingly worn sherds, with a clear 
number of them being generally the same as the earliest sherds found at 
Khirbet el-Meshetta (263), and belonging to the Middle Chalcolithic period. 


197 Cf. above, p. 76. **8 Cf. above, pp. 73-76; below, Pl. 65. 
19 ZDPV 48, p. A. 360. 
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Mehbethah (266) 

At the very s.s.e. end of the long hill, on the n. part of which Kh. Mansfib 
(265) is located, is the site of Mehbethah (266). It consists of the ruins of 
a massive, originally excellently constructed building of Roman type (Fig. 
47.48). It was built on a ledge below a rock-face of the s. side of the hill. 
Numerous building blocks of Herodian type are lying about. The present 
ruins seem to indicate that it had been rebuilt and transformed perhaps into 
a Byzantine church. On the ground in front of the ruins of this building are 
the remains of what looks like a stone altar in an extremely damaged state. 
The remains of several other buildings can be made out in the neighborhood 
of the main one, all of them in such a state of destruction as to make it 
impossible to attempt to determine during the very short time that we spent 
at the site what they may originally have been. A small number of Roman- 
Byzantine sherds was found. 

Tell Bereiridh (267) 

About 1.75 km. s. w.-w.s.w. of Mehbethah, and about 2 km. s. of Nebi Hid 
is Tell Bereiridh (267). The Wadi Tannir bends around the n. w. end of the 
site and then plunges in a s. w. direction towards the Wadi Zerqai. The hill of 
Tell Bereiridh is almost completely isolated, being connected only by a narrow 
saddle at its e.n.e. end to the hill beyond it. Immediately below the steep 
n. w. side of this high, flat-topped hill, is a waterfall, some 20 m. high, which 


plunges into the Wadi Tanniir. The flat hill-top is almost completely ploughed 
over, with only a small rujm remaining near its n. w. end. A small quantity 
of sherds was found, which included some Iron Age I-II fragments and some 
Roman-Byzantine ones. This steep, hilltop site occupied a strong strategic 
position, with a perennial stream in the Wadi Tannir below it, and stands 
astride the path leading from Jerash and Nebi Hid to the Wadi Zerqa. 


Khirbet el-Abbaérah (268) 

About 1.5 km. to the s.w. of Tell Bereiridh (267), on the e. side of the 
Wadi Riyashi, of which the above-mentioned Wadi Tannfr is a part, is Kh. 
el-‘Abbarah °°? (268). It is situated on a fairly high, isolated hill, whose sides 
are cultivated. On the top of the hill are some ruined, modern houses, and 
the remains of several almost completely destroyed ones, which may hail back 
to earlier periods. Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. There are some 
dolmen remains near the top of the hill. About 3.5 km. to the e.-e.n.e. of 
this site is Tell ‘Ayeishin (269), which we have discussed above.?% 


202 ZDPV 48, pp. A. 360. 361. 
203 Cf. above, pp. 85-86. 
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North of the e. section of the “dragon-head” part of the watershed, near 
the center of which Tell Abii ‘Ayateh (301) stands, begin the wudyan which 
join together to form the Wadi Shomer. This bends n.n.w.-n. w. till it 
empties into the Wadi Zeiziin, which in its farther westerly course becomes — 
known as the WAdi el ‘Aweired, and forms one of the main sources of the 
Yarmiik. To the s. of it, on an average of less than 5 km. away, is the Wadi | 
Shellaleh, which follows a similar course n. n. w.-n. w. to join with the Wadi — 
el-Aweired. Its main upper branch is called the Wadi Warran, whose tree- 
like branches touch the sides of the watershed, of which the “ dragon’s head ” 
part is the e. projection. Tell Qafqafa (253), for instance, overlooks most 
of the branches of this latter wddi-system. These two systems of wudydn, 
embodied ultimately in the Wadi Shellileh and the Wadi Shomer, extend | 
throughout most of the e. half of n. Transjordan, to the n. of a w.-e. line — 
roughly indicated by the positions of Tell Qafqafa (258) and Khanasri (245). — 
This large area of n.e. Transjordan, or rather that part of it which is w. of — 
the railway, is much less fertile and was and is much less settled than its n. w. 
counterpart. The broken hill-country of the latter, for the most part, leads 
down at first fairly gradually and then precipitously westward to the Jordan 
Valley. Its northernmost side is marked by a steep descent to the Wadi 


Seven and a half km. n.e. of Tell Abi ‘Ayfiteh (301) towers the great, 


outstanding hill of Khandsri (245),°°t known also as Tell Khanasri. It 


high. The descent northward from the top of the watershed on which Tell | 
Abii ‘Ayateh stands is thus clearly marked. From the distance, Khanasri 


on top of a ridge, and can be seen from afar. The upper parts of the hill, 
however, seem definitely to be of artificial construction. Excavations on this 
hill-top may reveal construction of the type of Herodium2° or Qarn 


24 May 5, 1943; ef. ZDPV 48, pp. A. 353-354. 
The River Jordan, pp. 215. 216; ZDPV 48, p. A. 352. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV ; 

Sartabeh,?* hailing back to Roman times. There are no building remains 
whatsoever above the surface, but massive blocks of building stone are partly 
exposed. To judge from the pottery finds there, the site was first occupied in 
Roman times (Fig. 50). 

I have repeatedly examined this site, thinking that such a strikingly out- 
standing place, with the splendid strategic position it occupies, commanding 
a view over all of n. e. Transjordan w. of the railway, must have been occupied 


Fig. 50. Looking s.w. at Tell Khandsri (245). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


earlier than in Roman times, but I have never succeeded in finding a scrap of 
pottery earlier than Roman. From the top of this site, there is a magnificent 
view towards the Jebel Drfiz and Jebel Hauran and Mount Hermon, and w. 
over the Jebel ‘Ajliin, and e. and e.s.e. over the plains of the desert, whose 
chief ancient city is Umm el-Jemal.?" 

In the center of the top of the hill of Khanasri there seemed originally to 
have been a tremendously large cistern, now blocked up. There were other 
cisterns along the slopes. At the bottom of the s. side of the hill is a wide 


20° Bulletin 90, pp. 8-10; 62, pp. 14-18; RB X, 1913, pp. 227-234. 
207 Bulletin 96, pp. 8-11. 
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and deep cutting separating it from the hillside rising to the s. of it, and thus 
completely effecting its isolation. Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds were found. 


Tell Fat (244) 


Three and a half km. n.e. of Khanasri (245) is Tell Fa‘?°* (244) (Fig. 
51.52). It is situated on top of a great, high, isolated hill, whose slopes, as 
well as the plains round about it, are largely cultivated. The descent from the 
hilly country of the watershed to the s. w. of it, and from the height on which 
Khanisri is located, is marked. The height of Tell Fa‘ is 705 m., compared 
to the 860 m. of Khanisri (245) and the 1024 m. of Tell (Ris) Abi ‘Ayateh 
(301), which is on top of the watershed. A short distance to the n. and n. w. 
of Tell Fa‘, one comes to that part of the northern, rolling, plain-country, of 
which er-Remtha is, and during much of the past has been, a center. Remtha 
is visible from this site, as is Irbid to the n. w.-w.n. w., and the plains to the 
w. and n. and e. To the s. w., on top of its ridge, can be seen the towering hill 
of Khanasri. An Arab village is growing up again along the top slopes of the 
hill. The top of the hill is used as a modern, Moslem cemetery, which covers 
what seems to be a fell proper. Numerous worked flints were found on the 
slopes and top of the hill, and large quantities of pottery. There were very 
numerous Iron Age I-If sherds of all kinds, some Hellenistic sherds, and 
considerable numbers of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 
The very top of the hill, which seems to be of ¢ell-formation, is oriented 
approximately n.-s. and measures about 90 by 70m. We came across several 
cisterns on the slopes. 

Tell Fa‘ must have been an important and well known site during Iron Age 
I-II, and particularly so during Iron Age II, to judge from the very large 
_ numbers of sherds of those periods found. They abounded especially on the 
upper slopes of the site. If excavations could ever be undertaken, the founda- 
tion remains of the Iron Age settlements would undoubtedly be revealed. 
There were only a few Iron Age sites in this entire area, and those that existed 
must have been known at least by name in wide circles. Yet there seems to 
be no mention of an Iron Age I-II site in this particular district in the Biblical 
writings, with which Tell Fa‘ might be identified, so far as I can presently 
make out. The only Biblical site which is possible to locate within the general 
area to which Tell Fa‘ belongs is that of Raméth-gilead, which we have 
identified with Tell er-Ramith (242), a little less than 11 km. to the n.e. 


298 May 5, 1943; ZDPV 48, p. A. 354. 
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Fig. 51. Looking s. w. at Tell Fa‘ (244). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Looking n.e. at Tell Fa‘. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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of it.2°° Apparently, this particular site of Tell Fa‘, however important it may 
have been, did not come within the orbit of interests, according to which the 
Biblical writers determined whether or not a particular site should be men- 
tioned. We shall discuss in more detail later on the fact that it was not at all 
the purpose of the Biblical writers to list all of the sites in western and eastern 
Palestine with which they were acquainted, or to list even all of the most 
important of these sites. However diverse the Biblical writers were in outlook 
and separated from each other in time, they were united in the general princi- 
ples which governed their treatment of geography and topography and par- 
ticular places, as well as persons and peoples. The stories of men and events 
and places had to be subsumed under the principle of directly or indirectly 
serving to relate the activities of mankind and of Israel to the workings and 
will of the God of history.27 
Tell Mabriim (307, 307 a) 
There is a tiny Iron Age I-II site, called Tell Mabrim Sherqi*** (307 a) 
about 3.75 km. e.-e.n.e. of Tell Fa‘ (244). It is on a small, completely 
featureless rise, where nothing except a small number of Iron Age I-IT sherds 
was found, with most of them belonging to Iron Age II. It represented a tiny 
settlement, which may not have consisted of more than a few houses. Their 
occupants must have existed partly by tilling the soil and by animal husbandry, 
even as the villagers of Tell Fa‘ do to this day. There may be other little 
knolls in this area on which Iron Age I-II pottery could be found, just as on 
many of them Roman and Byzantine sherds are found. It is well to repeat here 
_ that there was undoubtedly no change in the climate from Iron Age times on 
to our own day, nor indeed, as we have pointed out elsewhere, have there been " 
i in all probability any permanent, major climatic changes in the last 10,000 _ 
years.** Three quarters of a kilometer to the w.s.w. is another small rise, — 
which we are calling Tell Mabriim Gharbi (307), on which were very numer- _ 
ous, prehistoric worked flints. Our archaeological exploration of Transjordan : 
which has devoted itself to historical periods, and based itself particularly on 7 . 


pottery finds, has been deficient in two particular respects, among others. 
A survey of equal or greater scope is necessary for the prehistoric periods in 7 
Transjordan, and the area to be covered would be much greater, because it a 

would have to include all of the desert reaches, where flint sites abound. It is © 

also deficient in the fact that not enough attention has been paid to the col- 4 

lection of worked flint instruments which were made and used to a minor 7 : - 


degree contemporaneously with pottery in historic periods (cf. Pl. 112-115). 


2° Bulletin 92, pp. 1-16. 211 April 27, 1944. 
3 The River Jordan, p. 12. 
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Umm el-‘Azam (243) 

About 7.5 km. to the n. w.-n.n. w. of Tell Fat (244), and 2 km. n. w. of the 
modern viliage of Boweidah, is the double site of Umm el-‘Azim *"* (243). 
It is on the n.e. side of the road which leads from Boweidah to er-Remtha. 
The s. part of the site is on the s. w. side of the road, about three-quarters 
of a km. away. Both are really one extended site, with fields in between, 
located on two low knolls, which are covered with cisterns and cave-cisterns. 
Little is left on the surface to indicate ancient inhabitation of the site except 
some Roman, more Byzantine, and masses of mediaeval Arabic cea : 


Tell er-Ramith (242) 


er-Remtha (241) 

About 4km. to the w.n.w. of Umm el-‘Azim (243) is Tell er-Ramith — 
(242), and a little less than 7 km. to the n.-n. n. w. of Tell er-Raimith is er-— 
Remtha *** (241). And about 12.5 km. to the w.s. w. of Tell er-Ramith is the 
great tell of el-Husn **° (1). All three sites must be considered in relationship 
to the possibility of identifying one of them with the famous Biblical site of 
Raméth-gilead.*** 

In recent years the identification of Ramédth-gilead with el-Husn (Husn — 
‘Ajlin) first suggested by Dalman,*"* has been generally accepted *** in prefer- 
ence to the earlier identification of Raméth-gilead with er-Remtha.**® I find © 
the reasons for the adoption of the one and rejection of the other equally uwnac- 
ceptable. When the identification with el-Husn was made, the archaeological 
exploration of North Gilead in accordance with modern standards had hardly 


begun. The evidence now available as a result of the exploration of that area 
by the expeditions of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 
has ruled el-Hugsn out of consideration. It is a very imposing, and largely 
artificial mound, with considerable masses of Bronze and Iron Age pottery 
on its surfaces. It enjoys a commanding position guarding the approaches to 


218 May 5, 1943. 
May 4 and 6, 1943. 


215 June 15, 1942. 
217 Paldstinajahrbuch 1913, p. 64. 

*18 Albright, Bulletin 19, p. 16; 35, p. 11; Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, II, p. 435; 
de Vaux, Notes dlhistoire et de topographie transjordaniennes, in Vivre et Penser, RB 
XL, 1941, pp. 32, n. 2. 

*19 Hélscher, ZDPV 29, 1906, pp. 135-137; Smend, ZAW 1902, p. 158. The locating 

by Eusebius and Hieronymus, Onomasticon, ed. Klosterman, pp. 146. 147 of Raméth- 

gilead on the Jabbok is completely out of the question. 
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the most fruitful areas of Gilead from the Haurin. The possibility of identi- 
fying it, however, with Raméth-gilead disappears when compared to other 
sites whose remote antiquity has been demonstrated anew or determined for 
the first time. 

A careful examination of er-Remtha, a very large village situated in the 
center of the plain marking the transition from North Gilead to the stretches 
of Hauran, resulted in the discovery there for the first time of considerable 
numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds. This lends new attractiveness to the old 
equation of er-Remtha with Ramdéth-gilead.*?° However, as we shall see below, 
we are compelled to discard also this equation. If the choice were limited only 
to el-Husn and er-Remtha, there is no question but that the latter would be 
picked. In addition to numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds, considerable numbers of Iron Age I-IT sherds were found. They were 
discovered as a result of some excavations on the e. side of the low rise on 
which the modern town sprawls. Some new cisterns had been dug, which, 
penetrating through thick layers of more or less modern debris, exposed masses 
of sherds. None had previously been found on the surface, primarily, one 
assumes, because of the great quantities of comparatively modern debris which 
covered them. There is no longer any question, to judge from this chance find, 
but that er-Remtha was heavily occupied during the Iron Age. It shows con- 
clusively, furthermore, that the lack of evidence on the surface of a site such 
as er-Remtha is definitely no proof that it never existed there. There are 
numerous villages in Transjordan and Palestine, which obviously occupy 
important ancient sites, but on the surfaces of which no ancient sherds can 
be found. They may well be buried under heaps of debris of all kinds. 

Er-Remtha is situated on a low, extensive rise, all of which is covered today 
by houses and dumps of the modern town. A short distance away from it, the 
Wadi Shémer bends around its e. and n.e. sides. It is a sort of a county seat, 
on the e.-w. road which leads through the plain stretching between Der‘ and 
Irbid. At both of the latter places, considerable numbers of Bronze and Iron 
Age sherds have been found.*** Confirming the finds of others, I have found 
numerous BA and large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds at Irbid.2?? Er- 
Remtha is also on an important n.-s. road leading between Damascus and 
‘Amman. While no BA sherds have thus far been found at er-Remtha, it 
would seem likely that excavations might reveal their presence, in the same 
way that chance excavations unearthed Iron Age sherds. CK) =r 

> 

#20 Cf. above, p. 96, n. 219; Bullein 92, pp. 10.11. ol < 

21 Albright, Bulletin 19, p. 16; 35, p. 11. 7 

222 Of. below, pp. 153-154. 
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Were there no other site to be considered for identification with Raméth-— 
gilead in the vicinity of er-Remtha, I should have no hesitation in asserting that 
er-Remtha alone can be identified with it. It meets all or almost all of the 
demands for that identification. It is (a) located on an important road inter- 
section, which was apparently there also in ancient times; (b) its name is 
suggestive of Ramoth; (c) it is in a rich agricultural district; (d) it is located 
in a- broad plain, in which chariots could easily have manoeuvred, to judge 
from the Biblical accounts of the battle in which Ahab of Israel was mortally 
wounded when he and Jehoshaphat of Judah fought against the Syrians at 
Ramdth-gilead ;*** (e) it is in North Gilead; (f) it is close to the Syrian 
border; (g) it has the proper kind of pottery. 

Er-Remtha, however, is not located in a strong position. The rise on which 
it is situated lifts the town noticeably above the level of the surrounding plain, 
but its position cannot compare with that of Tell el-Husn (Husn ‘Ajlin), 
with which, as we have seen, it has been identified in the past.*°** There is, 
nevertheless, no question but that modern er-Remtha is built upon the site of 
an important Iron Age settlement. The inhabitants of ancient er-Remtha, 
as of all the sites in this northern plain, depended upon cisterns for their 
water supply, just as they do today. -_ 


Tell er-Ramith (242) 

There is, however, in this region of North Gilead a site, not far from 
er-Remtha, whose candidacy for identification with Ramdéth-gilead is so strong, 
that, everything considered, I am inclined to give it the accolade of recognition. 
It is Teli er-Ramith (242), (Fig. 53), somewhat less than 7 km. s.-s.s. e. of 
er-Remtha (241). It is on a three-knolled hill, which rises commandingly 


temtha, Irbid, Khanasri, and numerous other sites are clearly visible from it. 

It is completely surrounded by fertile, rolling plains. The entire hill at the — 
time of our visit,**° was completely ploughed over and planted to wheat. It — 
was very difficult therefore to find sherds on the slopes of the hill. Indeed, 
it was only on a comparatively bare spot on top of the highest and central 

knoll of the hill that we succeeded in finding large numbers of clear Iron Age’ 
I-II sherds as well as some Roman and Byzantine sherds. 


above the plain round about it, and dominates the entire countryside. Er- - 


2237 Kings 22: 29-39; II Kings 8: 28; 9: 1-4; I Kings 4: 13. 

*24Qne of the reasons for rejecting er-Remtha in favor of some other site is, as _ 
Dalman, PJB 1913, pp. 63-64, has pointed out, that if the Dathema of I Mace. 5, 9, _ 
which Syr. reads as Rathema, where a long siege was endured, is to be associated with 
Riméoth-gilead, as is frequently done, then it would have to be a stronger site than 

ancient er-Remtha could possibly have been. — 

225 May 6, 1943. 
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All the reasons cited above in connection with the possible identification of 
er-Remtha with Raméth-gilead apply with equal force to the identification 
of Tell er-Ramith with Ramdth-gilead, with two exceptions which make the 
case for the latter much stronger than for the former. They are (a) the 
incomparably stronger position of Tell er-Ramith as compared to that of 
er-Remtha, and (b) as Albright has pointed out to me, the much closer 


Looking s.e. at Tell er-Raimith (242). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


relationship of the name of Tell er-Ramith than of the name er-Remtha to 
Raméth-gilead. In connection with a conversation I had had with him dealing 
with my finds at er-Remtha and Tell er-Ramith, he wrote: **° 


“T suggest you give Remtha up entirely and adopt your own discovery, Tell Ramith, 
for the following reasons. Name and archaeological indications are perfect. Rimit goes 
back to Aram. *Ramét < Ramat < Ramét, just as modern ‘Almit goes back to Heb. 
*“Alamét, Reqqit to *Raqqét, ‘Ainita through ‘Ainéta (which also occurs) to ‘Aindta 
= Hebrew ‘aydnét. There are many other parallels for this particular series of sound 
changes.” 


#26 August 30, 1943. 
227 Subsequently, in Bulletin 92, p. 13, n. 8a, Albright added the following note to — 
the above comment: “ This change is discussed by Kampffmeyer in his fundamental _ 
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It is not beyond the range of possibility that the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of 
Jacob 228 is also to be identified with Tell er-Ramith. To be sure, I found no 
traces of Bronze Age occupation there, but perhaps another visit to the site, 
when it is not so overgrown with wheat and weeds as it was when I visited it, 
will yield evidence of an early settlement. It may be added, however, that the 
Biblical account does not require a permanent sedentary occupation of the 
site in the time of Laban and Jacob. It must nevertheless be affirmed that 
whether or not such evidence is forthcoming, Ramdéth-gilead need not neces- 
sarily be identified with the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob. 

Indeed, it is necessary to take serious exception to the cross-word equation 
accepted by many scholars **° of the following: Ramdth-gilead, Ramath ham- 
Mizpeh,**° Mizpeh-gilead or Mizpah of Jepthah,*** and the Mizpah or Gal‘éd 
of Jacob.2** The assumption that Ramdth-gilead in the list of Levitical 
cities ** probably takes the place of Ramath ham-Mizpeh in Josh. 13:26 is 
completely gratuitous. De Vaux *** too rejects the identification of Ramdth- 
gilead with Ramath ham-Mizpah, but agrees to the identification of Ramath 
ham-Mizpah with the Mizpeh-gilead of Jepthah and the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of 
Jacob, because, in accordance with Abel’s*** earlier suggestion, he locates 
Jacob’s Mizpah (Gal‘éd) s. of the Jabbéq and identifies it with Kh. Jel‘id.*** 

Much more about the archaeology of North Gilead is known today than 
several years ago when de Vaux made the above identifications. In view of the 
new’ materials found, he might very well now desire to change his position. 
He also rejects the identification of the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob with 


monograph on principles governing the phonetic shifts between ancient and modern 
Palestinian place-names (ZDPV, 1892, pp. 93, 95f.). Though his treatment is anti- 
quated it still has value. Note already the change (by dissimilation!) of @ to é in early 
Aramaic Sdmerén (Assyr. Sameréna) for Somerén, Haurén (Assyr. Hauréna) for 
Haurén. Aramaic é became 7 before the names were taken over by the Arabs. The 
name, which means knolls, would evidently refer to the three knolls which are so 
characteristic of the site.” 

228 Gen. 31: 47-49. 

*°° Cf. Gunkel, Die Urgeschichte u. d. Patriarchen, in Die Schriften d. A.T., I, p. 226; 
Smend, ZAW, 1902, pp. 155-157; Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 55, who completely gra- 
tuitously identifies Rimath ham-Mizpeh of Josh. 13: 26 with Jepthah’s Mizpeh-gilead 
(Mizpah). 

28° Josh. 13: 26. 

231 Judges 11: 11. 29. 34; 10: 17. 

*82 Gen. 31: 47-49. 

233 Dt. 4: 43; Josh. 20: 8; 21:36; I Chron. 6:65. . 

234 Op. cit. p. 32. 

285 Abel, Géographie ..... , II, p. 390. 


86 Cf. de Vaux op. cit., p. 33; Glueck, ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 231-232. 
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Ramoth-gilead, pointing out that there is no record of Ramédth-gilead being 
a frontier post between Aram and Israel before the Iron Age,—a fact I have 
dealt with above. Rejecting correctly the identification of Ramdéth-gilead with 
Ramath ham-Mizpeh and perhaps correctly with the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of 
Jacob, de Vaux however equates Ramath ham-Mizpeh with the Mizpeh-gilead 
(Mizpah) of Jepthah and the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob, and then, as we have 
seen, all three of them with Kh. Jel‘id,*** which is s. of the Jabbdéq. 

It may indeed be possible to identify the Ramath ham-Mizpeh of Josh. 
13:26 with Kh. Jel‘aid. That leaves Jepthah’s Mizpeh-gilead and Jacob’s 
Mizpah to be dealt with. Assuming that the Mizpeh-gilead of Judges 11: 29 
is the same as the Mizpah of Judges 11: 11. 34 (although they need not neces- 
sarily be the same), there is nothing in the Biblical account to indicate that 
this site was south of the Jabbdégq, or that it did not require a fairly long march 
from there before Jepthah reached the territory of the Ammonites. Indeed, 
to judge from the entire Biblical account of the life and deeds of Jepthah, 
there is every reason to believe that Mizpeh-gilead (Mizpah) is to be located 
in North Gilead. During the part of his life just before he became a national 
leader, Jepthah was more at home outside of the north limits of Gilead than 
in Gilead proper, as Judges 11 informs us. When Jepthah returned to Gilead 
after having administered a defeat to the Ammonites, he was met there in his 
home in Mizpah (Judges 11:34) by his only daughter, and was compelled in 
tragic fulfillment of his vow to devote her to the deity. It was in all probability 
from Mizpah in North Gilead, as I have previously pointed out,?** that he 
subsequently had to go down to Zaphén (Tell el-Qés) in the Jordan Valley 
to treat with the Ephraimites, and failing to assuage their intransigeance and 
anger, to attack and defeat them. It seems clear, furthermore, that the Mizpah 
from which he came and to which he returned on his way back from the 
Ammonite war, was in North and not in South Gilead. There were probably 
several sites with that name or compounded with that name in North Gilead 
alone, and I find it too difficult to fix any particular site for identification 
with Jepthah’s home. I am satisfied, however, that it was north and not south 
of the Jabbéq River, and that it is impossible to equate, as Abel and de Vaux 
do, Ramath ham-Mizpeh with it. 

The identification of the Mizpah (Galéd) of Jacob with the Mizpah 
(Mizpeh-gilead) of Jepthah seems certain to de Vaux. Inasmuch as he equates 
Jepthah’s Mizpah (Mizpeh-gilead) with Ramath ham-Mizpah and with Kh. 
Jel‘ad, he comes to the conclusion that Jacob’s Mizpah (Gal‘éd) is also to be 
equated with Kh. Jel‘ad, and therefore to be located on the s. side of the Jabbég 


237 De Vaux, op. cit., pp. 32, 33. _ *38 Bulletin 90, p. 20. 
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River. To build a background for this surprising conclusion, de Vaux made a 
number of statements, which our archaeological investigations compel us to 
differ with. I doubt whether Pére de Vaux would still maintain those state- 
ments, but for the sake of setting the record straight, I would like to record 
why I disagree with his original statements. I quote from the original in 
Vivre et Penser: **° 


“ Aucune ne se place dans la région montagneuse, qui va de Hosn au Nahr ez-Zerqa. 
L’archéologie rendra peut-étre compte de ce fait ... il faut attendre que l’exploration 
systématique entrepise par M. N. Glueck soit achevée. Celle-ci montrera, je crois, que 
le coeur du ‘Aglin a été & peu prés inhabité, non seulement a l’époque du Bronze, mais 
aussi a l’époque du Fer. Cette région, trés accidentée et couverte anciennement par des 
foréts, était évitée par les caravanes et les sédentaires ne s’y sont pas établis.” 


I have, however, found both Bronze and Iron Age sites in the very heart of 
the ‘Ajltin district, as we shall see in the more detailed discussion of the ‘Ajltin 
district below.**° At ‘Ain Mehna **! (39b), a few km. n. of ‘Ajlin, is a very 
extensive Bronze and Iron Age site, situated by one of the strongest springs 
in Transjordan. At ‘Ajlin, itself, Bronze Age pottery has been found.** 
I am confident, furthermore, that either under the modern village of ‘Ajlin, 
or somewhere near it or its very strong spring, a large Iron Age site must have 
been located. It is unquestionably true that the heavily forested area of the 
heart of the ‘Ajlfin district was much less thickly settled than other parts of 
Transjordan, but to say that sedentary occupation did not establish itself there 
is going too far. As a result of this preconception of the nature of settlement 
or lack of it in the ‘Ajlin district, de Vaux bolstered his belief that Jacob 


could not very well have followed a caravan route from the n. through this 
district before reaching the Jabbéq River. 


In pursuance of this general argument and belief, de Vaux makes a state- 
ment with regard to the eastern boundary of Gad, that I find unacceptable. 
Identifying the Mizpeh-gilead of Jepthah with Kh. Jel‘ad, as Dalman had 
previously,*** de Vaux says: *** 


“Ce point peut figurer comme limite d’Israél, car le territoire normal de Gad ne s’éten- 
dait pas beaucoup plus 4 l’Est. D’autre part, il n’y a guére de doute que les Araméens 
nomadisaient anciennement a l’Orient de la Transjordanie et pas seulement au Nord et 
au Nord-Est.” 


289 (RB) XL, 1941, pp. 28-29. ie 4 
249 Cf. pp. 227-233. 
*41 June 24, 1942; ef. below, pp. 227-229. 
242 Koeppel, TG I, p. 64; Wright, PPEB, p. 61. 
243 PJB VI, 1910, p. 21; de Vaux, RB 1938, pp. 416-417; Abel, Géographie ..... 
II, p. 390. 
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Why the e. boundary of Gad should arbitrarily be put on a line running 
through Kh. Jel‘ad is not clear tome. A place such as Kh. Umm ed-Denanir,*** 
which is incomparably more important and far more strategically located, and 
is situated farther east, is very much preferable as a boundary site to Kh. 
Jel‘ad, if indeed one is to fix the e. boundary of Gad on the w. side of the 
Beq‘ah. One might refer also to the Bronze and Iron Age sites by the Wadi 
Remeimin,*** or the large Bronze and Iron Age site of Kh. er-Rumman,*** 
—all of them e. of Kh. Jel‘ad. One might also point out in connection with 
Kh. Jel‘ad, just as de Vaux argued when rejecting Raméth-gilead for identifi- 
cation with the Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob, that there is no evidence of its 
having had a pre-Iron Age history—although I do not regard that as a very 
important point. The point which de Vaux makes with regard to the possi- 
bility of the Aramaeans living as nomads not only n. and n. e. of Transjordan 
but also e. of it, is made in order to have Jacob come from that direction after 
leaving Laban, and thus avoid the route from the n., which is uncomfortable 
for de Vaux’s theory. He caps his theory with a statement, according to which 
Jacob’s journey homeward through Transjordan, as described in the Bible, 
touches Kh. Jel‘ad and continues thence westward to the Jordan. In this 
connection, de Vaux writes: 74% 

“ Je crois done que c’est par un itinéraire a travers le Galaad primitif au Sud du Zerqa 
que la tradition israélite se représentait le retour du Patriarche A Vépoque 
patriarcale, le Nord de la Transjordanie, Basan était occupé par des sédentaires, qui 
se seraient opposés & un passage de nomades; plus au Sud, le massif boisé du ‘Aglin 
était évité par les caravanes. Le prudent Jacob a contourné ces deux obstacles et a 
choisi un accés plus méridional vers la vallée du Jourdain.” 


De Vaux’s entire, brilliantly labored thesis is predicated upon the theory 
that Jacob’s return journey through Transjordan was made entirely on the 
south side of the Jabbéq River, and is connected with the identification of the 
Mizpah (Gal‘éd) of Jacob with Kh. Jel‘ad. I see no reason for the assumption 
that the sedentary settlements of Bashan would have impeded his journey, any 
more than any of the early Bronze Age settlements in Transjordan might have. 
For that matter, the latter too could have stopped him from even taking the 
route that de Vaux thinks Jacob did take. Whether or not Jacob came east of, 
skirted the edge of, or came through part of Jebel ‘Ajlin proper, before he 
turned westward along the Jabbéq River, is impossible to determine. It is, 
however, possible to say that the Mizpah of Jacob seems definitely to have been 


#45 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 197. 

#46 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 230-232. 
247 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 224-225. 
248 Op. cit., p. 33. 
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in North Gilead, and that if he had wanted to he could have found his way 


along regularly traveled tracks even through the very heart of the ‘Ajlin 
district. 


Seleith (240) 
About 5km. to the w. n. w.-n. w. of er-Remtha (241) is Seleih2#® (240). 

It is located on one of a series of knolls in the area immediately bordering the _ 

Syrian frontier. Der‘a is visible from it, about 5.5 km. to the n.e. Numerous 

Roman and Byzantine sherds were found, but no traces of any constructions, — 

other than a considerable number of rectangular, rock-cut burial shafts. There j 

are numerous caves round about. ? 


el-Qeseir (237) 


About 3.25 km. n. n. e.-n. e. of er-Remtha (241) is el-Qeseir (237). It is on a 
a small, gently rising hill, on whose slopes and top are some cisterns. On the 


top of it are some small foundation ruins. It is situated in a rolling landscape, — 
with the countryside covered with growing wheat at the time of our visit on _ 
May 4, 1943. There were some Byzantine, and very numerous mediaeval Arabic 
painted and glazed sherds. The slopes and most of the top of the small hill _ 


were also given over to cultivation. This general area on the e. side of the 


Wadi Shémer, and extending between er-Remtha and Der‘a, is far less fertile r 
than the broken plateau land to the w. and s. w., for instance, of Irbid. Not y : 
only are the Bronze and Iron Age sites limited in number, but the number of = 
any kind of settlements is extremely small. Most of the sites in it which can | 7 
still be recognized, belong to the Roman and Byzantine periods. The density 

of population then in Transjordan compelled the exploitation of marginal and 
semi-marginal lands, where inordinate effort was required to produce irregular 

crops, which, however, in favorable years could be extraordinarily good. 


Ehweirah (238) 

About 2.5 km. to the e.n.e. is Ehweirah (238). It is on a small, fairly 
flat-topped hill, which was completely ploughed over at the time of our visit. 
There were some caves on the site, several of them having collapsed. Roman 
and Byzantine sherds were lying about on the surface. The wheat growing 
round about the site seemed to be in extraordinarily good condition. The 
owners of the fields probably come from er-Remtha. 


el-Kokaliyah (239) 
About 6.5 km. due n. of Ehweirah (238), and 3.5 km. e.n.e.-n.e. of the 
village of et-Turrah, and about 8km. w.n. w.-n. w. of Der‘d is el-Kokaliyeh 


249 May 4, 1943. 
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(239). It is directly on the Syrian border. Some of the border markers are — 
on the site proper. It is on a rise in rough, rolling country, overlooking the _ 
Wadi Meddan, one of the main eastern tributaries of the Wadi Yarmik. The ~ 
site is spread over several small hillocks, on which no building remains are left. 
Numerous fragments of Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval pottery were found. 
On the hilltop immediately overlooking the descent to the Wadi Meddan, 

I counted 7 rectangular, rock-cut burial shafts, and there were probably many 
more. The likelihood is that these burial shafts belong to the Byzantine period, 
but that statement is not based upon investigation. The countryside round 
about this site is planted to wheat. The railway station of Mezeirib beyond the 
n. side of the Wadi Meddan is visible from this site. = 


“1 b. WADI SHELLALEH 
Heragla (322 


About 13 km. n. w. of Jerash is Heraqla (322).?°° It is about 3.5km. n.n.e. 
of the village of ‘Ebillin, and is in the north-central part of the highlands, 
which form a central watershed between Jerash and Irbid. For various fortui- 
tous reasons, most of this stretch of cultivated highlands has not been examined 
by the archaeological survey expeditions of the Jerusalem School. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the historical results arrived at from the investigation 
of all the surrounding areas would not be changed by an exhaustive examina- 
tion of this particular area. The results obtained from the examination of 
Heraqli (322), are in harmony with those arrived at from the study of 
numerous other sites in North Gilead. 
Heraqla is situated on top of a high hill, whose slopes are cultivated from 
bottom to top. The top of the hill is marked by extensive foundation ruins, 
and is littered with fallen building stones. The top of the hill seems once to 
have been enclosed within a strong wall, but it were dangerous to attempt to 
date it without considerable excavations. However, numerous sherds were © 
found which enabled us to get a rather clear picture of the various periods of 
occupation of the site. There are numerous, very worn fragments of EB sherds, _ 
most of which seem to belong to the first part of EB, and more specifically to : 
EB I-II, with some belonging to EB III, and a few sherds, including face- ne Galle 
combed fragments, which might belong anywhere in EB. The EB sherds =— 
included smooth ledge-handles of EB I-II, one of them with indented edges, 
EB I-II collared rims, EB II stump bases, EB I-III inverted platter rims, 
EB I-II flaring rims, and EB flat bases, hole-mouth rims, and face-combed 
sherds. There seemed to be no sherds, such as inverted ribbed rims, for . 
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instance, which could definitely be assigned to EB IV. The apparent absence | 
of clear EB IV sherds is in agreement with the fact which seems to be general 
for North Gilead,—namely a very marked decline in the history of perma- 
nent sedentary occupation in most of North Gilead during EBIV. The 1945- 
1946 excavations of Khirbet Kerak on the shore of the Lake of Galilee under 
the auspices of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society have shown that 
there too, apparently, occupation during EB IV was missing, although strongly oa 
represented during EB I-III. 

There were fairly numerous MBI and MBII sherds at Heraqla, and very _ 
large quantities of Iron Age I-II sherds, in addition to Roman and Byzantine — 
sherds. The apparent absence of LB sherds is puzzling.2** Most of the BA. 
sherds were found on the n. slope of the hill, which leads down in broad 
terraced stages to a small w.-e, wédi at its base. There is no spring immediately 
by the side of the hill of Heraqla today. 


Zaharet el-Kaniseh (293) 
On an eastern outspur of the highlands in which Heraqla is located, and a 
little over 7 km. e.-e.n.e. of it is Zaharet el-Kaniseh (293).*°* It is about 
1.5km. w.-w.s.w. of Tell Ya'amiin (297), which is visible in the distance 
beyond a cultivated valley, and on a lower elevation. From its position, on top 
of its high hill, Zaharet el-Kaniseh commands a view over the rolling plain, 
which stretches northward into Syria. Mt. Hermon and Jebel Driiz are visible — 


from it. On top of the hill are the remains of a Byzantine church. There is 
little left except foundation ruins. Numerous fragments of Byzantine pottery 
were found. There is a deep cave-cistern below what originally may have been 
the e. bay of the church. Quantities of mosaic squares were strewn about — 
the area. 


“ell Ya'amtin (297) 

Below the edge of the outspur on which Zaharet el-Kaniseh (293) is located, 
is the large mound of Tell Ya‘amfin (297).*°* It commands a view over the 
rolling hills to the e. of it, which too are on a lower level than the outspur of 
the highlands on which Zaharet el-Kaniseh (293) is located, but on a higher 
level than the plain beyond, which stretches n. to Syria. Tell Khanasri (245) 
is visible from Tell Ya‘amtin, being located on its outstandingly high hill 
12 km. away to the e. The rolling, hilly country in which Tell Ya‘ amin is 


*52 Aug. 14, 1939; Bulletin 86, p. 18. 
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situated, reaches to the edge of the fertile plain to the n. and n.e. of it. At the 
s. end of that plain, as we shall see, Khirbet Qabr (292) is located. 

From the n. to the e. sides, the slopes of the hill of Tell Ya‘amiin ascend 
steeply in three stages before reaching the large, flat top. On the lower stages 
in particular, numerous Roman to mediaeval Arabic sherds were found, includ- 
ing some EB-MB II and some Iron I-II sherds. It is on the top, however, that 
most of the EB-MBII and Iron I-II sherds were found. I have previously 
described the BA sherds from Tell Ya‘amiin and a number of related sites as 
belonging to “ EB IV-MB IT A.” *** Unfortunately, due to my various peregri- 
nations between Palestine and Transjordan and America since I first visited 
Tell Ya‘amiin in 1939, I have misplaced the sherds from this site, and from 
several others that I visited at the same time. These are the only ones that 
have gone astray out of more than a thousand sites. I am thus, at the time 
of writing, not in a position to reexamine these sherds, and see whether or 
not I would not come to the same conclusions in 1950 that I did in 1939, 
I now have a very much better understanding of the pottery of North Gilead 
than I had then. My hesitation to accept my former dating of the EB pottery 
to “EBIV” is heightened by the fact that, as I pointed out above,*** there 
seems to be but exceedingly little EB 1V pottery in most of North Gilead, 
aside from such forms as extend throughout the entire EB period. Were I to 
be able to reexamine my sherd collection from this site, the answer might be 
that I had found only those EB sherds which could be classed as such, but 
with no more definiteness than that. There seemed definitely to be no LB 
sherds at Tell Ya‘amin. The only sherds among the many examined there, 
which might possibly at one time years back have been considered as belonging 
to the end of LB, were independently dated by Albright and Wright, in corro- 
boration of the writer’s own previous conclusions, to Lron Age 1.*°° 

There is evidence that a strong outer wall encircled the top of the hill of 
Tell Ya‘amtin. It may well belong to the pre-Iron Age period of occupation 
of the site, but careful excavations would be required to attempt definitely to 
determine its date. There are some completely destroyed buildings on top of 


the site, whose age too is indeterminate, which may belong to the latest periods 
of occupation. On the w. side of the hill, on the lower terrace, is a large cistern, 
with a stone water trough by it. There are numerous other cisterns on and 


around the site. 


254 Bulletin 86, p. 20. 

*95 Cf. p. 106; Bulletin 86, p. 20. 
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Khirbet Qabr (292) 


About 4km. n. e. of Tell Ya‘amiin, at the s. edge of the fertile plain which — 


stretches to Syria, is Khirbet Qabr (292).?°* Like Tell Ya‘amiin, it is situated 
by one of the small wudydn, which ultimately join together to create the Wadi 
Warrin, which, in turn, joins with several other wudyén to form the Wadi 
Shellaleh. Khirbet Qabr is on a low, cultivated hilltop, immediately above the 


junction of the Jerash and Irbid-Ne‘eimeh roads. It is a large, completely — 


destroyed site, on which some Roman and Byzantine sherds and large numbers 
of mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. There were numerous cisterns and 
cave-cisterns on the site. 


Zambiit Meleik (291) 


The road, which after the junction of the ‘Ajlim and Jerash roads leads © 
n.n.e. through the central highlands, near the north-central part of which — 


Heraqla (322) is located, and finally after passing through the beginning of 
the northern plains reaches Irbid, roughly marks the dividing line between 
the e. and w. slopes of the watershed which these highlands form. Less than 
7km. n.n.e. of Heraqli (322), on the e. side of the road is Zambit Meleik 
(291) *§ (Fig. 54). It is situated on a hill, all of whose slopes were anciently 
terraced wherever possible. The comparatively barren hill-country begins to 
level out below this site and merge into the rich plain of northern Transjordan. 
The hillsides in this area are largely eroded now, and their slopes are only in 
places scratchily cultivated. The ancient terraces on the slopes of the hill of 
Zambiit Meleik have, where still more or less intact, largely retarded this 
process of erosion. The e. side of the hill is the steepest one. On top of the 
hill is a large rujm, representing the remains apparently of a blockhouse, 
about 35 m. square. It guarded the once comparatively prosperous countryside. 


A considerable number of Iron Age I-IT sherds was found, in addition to some | 
later Roman and Byzantine sherds and a few exceedingly worn fragments, 
which might possibly belong to MBI(?). The likelihood seems to be that” 
the blockhouse originally belonged to the Iron Age I-II period, but only | 


excavations could determine that. 

Dariya (21) and Jériyad (22) 
About three quarters of a km. to the e.-e.n.e. of Zambiit Meleik (291) is 


Dariya (21).*°° It is a small, completely ruined site, on the slope of a hill, 
overlooking a small wadi. The meager foundation ruins of a building are 
27 August 13, 1939; Bulletin 86, p. 20. 
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visible, with numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds round about. Cisterns 
and cave-cisterns supplied water for the site. In the immediate vicinity of the 
ruined building and elsewhere on the slopes of the hill are shaft-tombs of 
the Roman and Byzantine periods, with a sarcophagus still in position in one 
of them. Several other smashed sarcophagi were visible. On the opposite side 
of the small wédi, to the s. s. w., less than half a km. away, are the ruins of a_ 


similar site, called Jariya (22). 


Fig. 54. Looking w.s.w. at Zambit Meleik (291). 


Two km. to the e.-e. n.e. of Dariya (21) is Muntar Yarin (287).** It is 
situated on top of a high and steep hill, the slopes of which are still marked 
by ancient terraces. Wherever they have not been broken down, or have been Aye ye 
kept in repair, they still help hold the soil in place. Such benches of soilas = ae 
yet remain are still cultivated. On the very top of this high hill are the < 


20° August 14, 1939; Bulletin 86, p. 21; ZDPV 49, P. A. 437. 4 
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foundation-ruins of a small watch-tower, which commanded a fine view over 
the entire countryside. The village of Samad is visible on top of a high hill 
to the w.n.w. To the n., in the plain of northern Transjordan, can be seen 
the villages of el-Husn, Sarih, Hawarah, Beit Ras, and Irbid, among others. 
On a low hill, below the level of this site, about 2 km. away to s. e.-e. s. e. the 
village of Kitim is visible and the village of Ne‘eimeh farther away to the s. e. 
On the rocky way up the slopes of the hill leading to the ruined watch-tower 
on its top, are several ancient cisterns almost completely filled with debris. 
Numerous sherds were picked up on these slopes, and they were predominantly 
Iron Age I-II. Among them was an unusually large number of burnished 
sherds, and one fragment with a “nail”-handle. There were also Roman and 


Byzantine sherds, and one worked flint was found. a all 
Muntar el-Khaldeh (288) 


Muntar el-Khaldeh (288),?** known also as Tell Yarin,?*? on top of a high 
hill, is directly opposite Muntar Yarin, being to the s. s. w. of it, with a small 
cultivated divide between them. The top of this hill is flat, and its compara- 
tively large area was, apparently, originally surrounded by a wall. This flat 
hill-top is given. over to cultivation today, and was completely ploughed over 
at the time of our visit. A small quantity of Roman and Byzantine sherds was 
found, but nothing else, although this is definitely the type of site on which 
frequently early BA sherds are found. Across a steep divide to the w. of 
Muntar Khaldeh is, some 2.5km. away, the site of Zambit Meleik (291), 
which from the distance has the appearance of a small ¢ell. ui 
Muntar Zibdeh (289) 

To the n.e.-e.n.e. of Muntar Yarin (287), over a km. away, is Muntir 
Zibdeh (289),?°* on top of a low hill. Muntar Yarin overlooks it. Across the 
divide, is the modern village of Kitim to the 's.e. Muntar Zibdeh is about 
4km. s.s.e. of el-Husn (1). On the s. side of the hilltop of Muntar Zibdeh 
is a very large cistern, with five additional cisterns visible on the s.e. and e. 
sides. There may well be more of them. On top of the hill are the disturbed 
foundation remains of what may originally have been a fortress. It had been 
constructed of limestone and flint blocks, and may originally have belonged 
to the Iron Age period. 

On the top and slopes of the hill, large quantities of sherds were found, 
which were predominantly Iron Age I-I1, including much Iron Age I-II 
burnished ware. A small number of sherds belonged to EB-MBII. There 
were also some fragments of Byzantine pottery, and numerous mediaeval 
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Arabie sherds. What I have said above ** concerning the EB sherds found at 
Tell Ya‘amfin can be repeated here, inasmuch as I have misplaced the sherds ul 
from this site too. Its history of occupation parallels that of Tell Ya‘amin. 
Here, too, however, there is no evidence of occupation in the LB period. 
Albright has previously pointed out that this is in harmony with literary evi- 
dence, because neither the Amarna letters nor the Egyptian lists of conquered 
towns mention any site south of the region of Fahil, Irbid and el-Husn.?® 
Ra‘ya (18) 

About 1.8 km. w.n. w.-n. w. of Zambiit Meleik (291) is Ra‘ya (18). It is 
on the w. side of the road through the central highlands, mentioned above in 
the discussion of Zambifit Meleik (291), and which road roughly marks the 
dividing line between the e. and w. slopes of the watershed which these high- 
lands form.*** To be consistent, therefore, it would have been well to wait 
with the treatment of any of the sites west of this road, till those e. of it, 
being treated in connection with the Wadi Shellaleh drainage area, had been — 
described, and the others had been arrived at in the order of their geographical 
position. Inasmuch, however, as they are so close to Zambiit Meleik (291) 
and several other sites on the e. side of the road, near the n. end of these 
particular highlands, which are part of the Jebel ‘Ajlin, it seems justifiable to — 
depart from the rigors of consistency, and describe several sites nearby on the | 
w. side of the road, which are close to the small Arabic village of Samad (17). 7 
Ra‘ya (18) is about 1.25km. s. of Samad (17), being situated near the top 
of a hill, which is on a lower level than the hill of Samad. There is nothing 
there except the poor remains of a small, mediaeval Arabic building, probably i: 
a mosque. Numerous mediaeval Arabic sherds were found, but there were also 


some Roman and Byzantine sherds. We saw several large cave-cisterns. 


Meytwan (19) 

About three quarters of a km. to the e.n.e., on the e. side of the Wadi 
el-Hayar is Meytwin (19). It is on top of a hill, about 1.5km.s.e. of, and = 
somewhat below the elevation of the hill of Samad. The slopes and top of — 
this hill are completely ploughed over, but numerous Roman and Byzantine __ 
sherds were found among the furrows. There were numerous cisterns and _ 
cave-cisterns on the slopes of the hill. 


a 
el-Abd (20) 25th. 
About three quarters of a km, to the n.e. of Meytwin (19), and 1.5 km. to 


24 Pp, 106-107. 
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the e.s.e. of Samad (17), is elAbd (20). Like Meytwan, it is on a completely 
ploughed-over hill, which is on a lower elevation than Samad. There are some 
hewn stones lying about on top of the hill, but otherwise no remains of build- 
ings. There are some large cave-cisterns. Numerous Roman and Byzantine 
sherds were found, and also some mediaeval Arabic sherds. 


Sarasi (23) 

About 2 km. w.s. w.-s.w. of Ratya (18) and about 2.7 km. s.s. w.-s. w. of 
Samad (17) is Sarasi (23).°°* This is a sizable, completely ruined site, 
situated on a hill in an area largely covered with scrub oak, and once obviously 
very heavily wooded. Some of the hillsides have been cleared, and are tilled 
where the soil has not been washed away. Some Roman and Byzantine, but 
predominantly mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. It would seem most 
likely that the present ruins belong, for the most part, to the mediaeval 
Arabic period. Numerous cisterns and cave-cisterns were seen, and numerous 
cup-marks and basins in the rock. 


el-Kefeir (24) 

Less than a km. n. e. of Sarfsi (23) is el-Kefeir (24). It is much the same 
sort of site as Sarasi, being situated on a ridge at a somewhat lower elevation. 
There is some fairly good, arable land between the two sites. 

Samad (17) 

The site upon which all of these places, Ra‘ya, Meytwan, el-‘Abd, Sarasi, 
and el-Kefeir must have depended, and upon which, at least, they centered, 
was Samad **$ (17). It is built on a rise, and represents a small village today, 
in the walls of whose houses many Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
stones are contained. They hail from the various datable preceding periods 
of occupation of the site. Tops and fragments of Roman sarcophagi are visible, 
on one of which we saw the sculpture of two entwined snakes and rosettes. 
There was report of a stone with a bust on it, which, however, we did not get 
to see, and which may be the same one as that reported on by Steuernagel.?°° 
The present village has covered up all of the ancient site. About a km. n. n. w. 
of Samad, and considerably below it, is a large stone circle, which seems to 
have dolmen-period affinities. 


Rujm el-‘Aleiliyat (290) 
About 2.7 km. n.e. of Samad is Rujm el-‘Aleiliyat (290).?7° It is about a 
km. e.-e. n.e. of Habaka, and 2.25 km. w.s. w. of el-Husn (1). It is near the 
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very edge of the hill-country, which soon drops down to the plain beyond to 
the north. Most of the villages of the plain are visible in the distance. Rujm 
el-‘Aleiliyat is a medium sized, completely destreyed, Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic site, with sherds from those periods strewn on the ground. 
Numerous cisterns and cave-cisterns were visible. Fallen building-stones of 
flint and limestone littered the site, among which were very numerous mosaic 
squares, 


Tell el-Husn (1) 


The imposing mound of Tell el-Husn (1).?"* immediately to the n. of the 
large, predominantly Christian village of el-Husn, is about 2.25 km. e.n.e. of 


Rujm el-‘Aleiliyat (290). It is the largest of a cluster of sites which lie ele- 


vated above the beginnings of the wudydén, which on the one hand turn n.e 
to the Wadi Shellaleh, and on the other hand turn n, w.-w. n. w. to the systems 


of branches of various wudydn, which ultimately join the Jordan. Rujm el- | 


‘Aleiliyat (290) lies in such a midway position. Samad (17), and the cluster 
of sites around it, namely Ra‘tya (18), Meytwin (19), el--Abd (20), Sarasi 
(23), and el-Kefeir (24), really lie between the beginnings of the Wadi Ziqlab 
and the Wadi et Taiyibeh. We discussed them above, however, because of their 
geographical closeness to Dariya (21), Jariya (22), Muntar Yarin (287), 
Muntar el-Khaldeh (288), Muntar Zibdeh (289), and Zambit Meleik (291), 
which lie above the small wudydén moving towards the Wadi Shellaleh. In the 
case of Tell el-Husn (1), however, and its sites, as in the case of Irbid and — 
its sites, we propose to discuss them in connection with the western watershed 


leading down to the Jordan Valley. Actually, Tell el-Husn (1) is less than a _ 
km. w. of the tiny, shallow Wadi el-‘Ain, which in its continuation joins a_ 


branch of the Wadi Shellaleh, and must therefore be considered to be at the 
beginning of the e. rather than the w. watershed. 


Sal (248) 


About 6.5 km. e. n.e. of Irbid is Sal (248),°** the site of a modern village. 
In the center of the village is a high knoll, which is used today as a cemetery. 
The top of the knoll was once surrounded by an enclosing fortification-wall, 
parts of which are visible, particularly on the e. and n. sides. 
enclosed are the remnants of a large, very strong fortress built of large, rough 
limestone blocks. They remind one of the fortress,remains at Mafraq.*** The | 
fortress may very well belong to the Iron Age, but.there are not even any 


In the area it 


Géographie ... Il, pp. 36, 430-431; ef. below, pp. 162-165. 
“72 May 4, 1943; ZDPV 49, p. A. 471. 
—- 273 Bulletin 86, pp. 14.15; above, pp. 1-2. 
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surface indications tending to bear this out, such as sherds belonging to Iron 
Age I-II. There were numerous Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds, and 
there must have been a Roman occupation too, to judge from pottery of that 
period. This site commands an excellent view,—both Irbid to the w. and er- 
Remtha to the e., e. g., being visible from it. Parts of the Wadi Shellaleh 
can be seen from it. 


Hakema (41) 
A little less than 4km. n.w. of Sal (248) is Hakema (41).°* It is the 
easternmost of a group of sites near it, which stand on the n. continuation of 


the watershed dividing the beginnings of the wudydn, which turn, respectively, 
e. to the Wadi Shellaleh and w. to the Jordan. In the latter instance, the w. 


slope of this watershed marks the beginnings of the wudydan which join together _ 


to form the Widi el-‘Arab, whose perennial stream flows into the Jordan. 


For the sake of convenience, we shall now, in connection with the sites in the — 


Wadi Shellaileh drainage area, discuss this cluster of sites, numbering 41-50, 
although a number of them, including sites 42-44. 47. 48, are very close to the 
beginnings of the above-mentioned branches of the Wadi el-‘Arab. Hakema 
(41) is a small Arab village, with numerous Roman and Byzantine archi- 
tectural pieces, such as lintels, architraves, basalt tomb doors, and headstones 
with Greek inscriptions built into the walls of the houses and the local mosque. 
It is likely that most of these pieces came from the great Roman and Byzantine 
site of Beit Ris (42), less than 3 km. away to the w.n.w., which will be dis- 
cussed below.?*° There may well, however, have been a Roman and Byzantine 
settlement on the site of Hakema itself, and these architectural pieces may be 
all that have survived into the present. Numerous cisterns furnish the water 


supply. The area in which Hakema and the sites close to it, listed above, are , 


located is a gently rolling, fairly good agricultural one. 
Tell Kufat el--Amdwi (46) 
A little over a km. w.-w. s. w. of Hakema (41) is Tell Kufat el--Amawi (46). 
It is a high, natural hill-top, now marked by a cadastral survey cairn. A small 
birkeh was anciently cut cut of the rock on top of the hill, which commands 
a fine view of the countryside round about. Among other places, Irbid, Beit 
Ras, and Hakema can be seen from it. The birkeh was originally a quarry, 
and may well stem back to Roman times. Roman and Byzantine sherds were 
found, as well as several worked flints. Stones from this site may have been 
carried to the great Roman and Byzantine site of Beit Ras, which is about 
1.75 km, w. n. w. of it. 
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Tell Birket es-Sdkrin (Tell Birket el-Wakran) (45) 
Tell Birket es-Sdkran (45), called also Tell Birket el-Wakrin, is a rock-cut 

reservoir, measuring, according to Steuernagel 41.5 by 25.6 m.*° It is at the 

n.e. end of a completely ploughed-over hill, on which, in addition, are several 


i & cisterns and cave-cisterns. A small number of Roman and Byzantine sherds 
| was found on the site.*7 This site too is probably to be brought into connection 


with Beit Ras. 


Tell ed-Deiri (49) 

A km. to the n. n. w.-n. w. is Tell ed-Deiri (49). It is marked as a fell on 
various maps, and so designated locally, but is in no wise a real tell, being 
rather nothing but a low, completely ploughed-over hill, with some Roman 
and Byzantine sherds on it. ak 
ed-Deiri (49a) t 

A little over half a km. to the re Tell ed-Deiri is ed-Deiri (49a). 
It is a completely destroyed site, which is used as a modern Arabic cemetery. 
Anciently, undoubtedly in Roman and Byzantine times especially, it was used 
as a quarry for nearby Beit Ras, which is visible from it. Roman and Byzantine 
sherds were found. 

Beit Ras (42) 

The great hill-site which serves as a towering landmark for this cluster of 
tiny sites, and which is visible for many kilometers round about, is Beit Ras 
(42), generally identified with Capitolias, one of the cities of the Decapolis.?** 
It is within clear view of the prominent site of Irbid, 4.5 km. to the s.s. w. 
of it. Beit Ras stands in the center of a fertile, rolling farm country. A modern 
village covers part of the site today. The flat-topped hill on which it stands 
is more particularly known as Tell el-Khudr, after St. George, whose weli, 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians and Moslems, is located on the w. slope of 
the hill. The top of the hill was surrounded by a thick wall of limestone core 
and basalt exterior. A great central thoroughfare, column bordered, led 
through the center of the Roman city, being a continuation of the Roman road 
which can be followed 3.5 km. to the e. n.e. to the village of Mari. Roman, | 
Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds testify to the three main periods of he 
occupation of the site, with the houses of the village built in part of stones or — 
having stones inserted into their walls of all three periods. Numerous Roman , 


276 ZDPV 49, p. A. 480; Northern ‘Ajlun, p. 166. 
277 July 14, 1942. 
278 Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlun, p. 167; ZDPV 49, p. A.478; Abel, Géographie ... 
II, p. 295.0 
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and Byzantine stones of various kinds with Greek inscriptions were visible"? 
The ruins of a church and of an ancient mosque were planned by Schumacher.*® _ 

Most remarkable are the provisions made originally for the supply of water L. 
for this Decapolis site. Lacking a perennial stream or springs, the builders of = 
Capitolias had reservoirs and cisterns dug out, capable of supplying all the— 
needs of the inhabitants of the town and of their flocks.?** 

At the w. end of the platform-like top of the site of Beit Ras is a large 
birkeh, with which a smaller one, converted into a dwelling, is connected. 
On the s. side of the wall-enclosed hilltop, near its w. end, is another large 
birkeh. It is connected by an underground canal to a great underground 
reservoir, which for a total length of almost 250 _m., pierces most of the w. 
slope of the hill and continues around the s. w. side of it, being a great under- 
ground tunnel. The walls of this tunnel-reservoir are thickly plastered. 
Apertures in the ground, on the slope of the hill, set approximately 10 m. 
apart, enable water to flow in and be drawn out of sections of this underground 
reservoir, which are formed by partition walls with openings in them. Water 
could be let into the s. w. reservoir from this tunnel-reservoir. In the rainy 
season, water still collects in this amazing tunnel.**? I know nothing like it 
in all of Transjordan and Palestine (Fig. 55). The shortcomings of nature 
were overcome by the dynamic builders of this site, who made the entire hill 
serve the purpose of providing water for the needs of the thriving community 
settled there. The run-off waters of the winter and spring rains must normally 
easily have filled all of the reservoirs mentioned, and numerous other smaller 
cisterns which must also have existed. In addition, as we have mentioned above, 
reservoirs were established on the outskirts of Beit Ras, in places such as 
Birket es-Sdkran (45) 


el-Meidan (43) 

A little over half a km. s.e. of Beit Ras, across a small intervening valley, 
is the site of el-Meidin *** (43), located on a hilltop marked by a cadastral | 
survey rujm. On it are numerous cisterns, cave cisterns, tomb-shafts, and stone 
vaults which served as building supports. The hill, which has fairly gradual 
slopes, is compleizly ploughed over. Among the sherds gleaned from the sur- 
face were several which definitely went back to the first part of EB, and a few 


27° Cf. McCown, Bulletin 64, p. 21, n. 1; 46, pp. 13-15. 

Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlun, pp. 157. 159. 
*t Northern ‘Ajlun, plan between pp. 154 and 155; 162-164; ZDPV 49, pp. A. sek 
282 Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlun, p. 163. 2° 
283 Northern ‘Ajlun, p. 166. 

284 ZDPV 49, p. A. 480; Northern ‘Ajlun, pp. 167.179. 
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very worn fragments which might possibly have been Chalcolithic. In addition, 
a couple of sherds could definitely be assigned to MB I, and there were numer- 
ous Iron Age I-II sherds, including the base of a fine Cypro-Phoenician 
juglet.2®° And we found one ribbed sherd, black glazed on both surfaces, 
which seems to be Hellenistic. There were also numerous Roman and Byzan- 
tine sherds. Fragments of basalt querns and bowls were lying about. 

On the lower w. slope of the hill of el-Meidin, and near the bottom of the 
Beit Ras hill, there is incised into a smooth, somewhat sloping surface of the 
rock, a representation of what seems to be a church, or perhaps the face of a 
tomb. Several faint Greek characters are visible, the clearest being “ XA.” ?°° 
This rock-drawing may have something to do with a tomb, a short distance to | 
the s. of it, in which three sarcophagi are still in place. os 


el-Heneineh (44) 

About 1.8 km. s. e.-s.s.e. of el-Meidin (43) is el-Heneineh (44). It is a 
completely ploughed-over hill, with the rock protruding in various places 
where the earth has been washed away. Numerous caves and tombs were visible. 
Some Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. In the Roman period, in par- 
ticular, almost every hill anywhere in the vicinity of an important settlement 
was utilized for burial purposes, tombs being cut into the rock. 
el-Jeneineh (47) 

Immediately e.n.e. of Beit Ras, across a small divide, is the site of el- 
Jeneineh (47), on a completely ploughed-over hilltop. Numerous rock-cut 
tomb shafts were visible. Large numbers of sherds were found belonging to 
the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. Very many mosaic 
squares were lying about, most of them apparently of Byzantine type. 

Tell ei-Milh (48) 

About a km. n.n.e. of Beit Ras is Tell el-Milh (48).*** It is another 
almost completely ploughed-over hill, with tombs, cisterns, and cave-cisterns 
on it. On the very top of the hill, is a particularly fine cistern, with rock-cut 
channels leading to it. Stone had once been quarried near there. Roman and 
Byzantine sherds were found, including numerous mosaic squares. 

QVYemasén (50) 
Another small Roman and Byzantine site is Qemasén, which is 3.5 km. 
-n.e. of Hakema (41). It is a completely destroyed site, on a rise in a culti- 


#85 Cf. ANNUAL XIV, p. 14. 
28° McCown, Bulletin 64, p. 24. 
*87 July 14, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 480. 
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vated upland area, and overlooks such villages as el-‘Al to the n.e. and Mari 
to the s. Almost all of the stones of ancient buildings have been carried away 
for construction purposes in neighboring sites. There were the usual cave- 
cisterns on the site. Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. =a?) 


el-Kém (51) 


About 2.4km. to the n.e.-n.n.e. of Qemas6n is el-K6m (51).*°* It over- 
looks the confluence of the Wadi ‘Ain ‘Abdeh on the n. and the Réd el-Kém 
on the s., which join together in the journey towards the Wadi Shellaleh. 
Below the site, on its n. side and to the w. of it, is the strong ‘Ain ‘Abdeh, 
which flows into the Wadi ‘Ain ‘Abdeh, and irrigates a fig-tree orchard. There 
is evidence that the long, low mound on top of the tongue of land bounded by 
the two wudydan was once the center of a considerable walled-in area. Wher- 
ever the protruding rocks do not interfere, the land of el-Kém is ploughed up 
and planted to crops. The side of the hill leading down to the spring is terraced 
and cultivated also. There is little left of the original buildings of the various 
periods of occupation, except some worn and weather-beaten fallen stones. 
The sole criteria for determining the periods of occupation were the fragments 
of pottery gleaned from the surface, and the whole story may not have been 
secured that way. There was a small number of sherds with band-slip decora- 
tion belonging to EB I-II,**® some plain ledge-handles, one of them with nicks 
on the outer edge,*®°-and some inverted platter rims of a type, which, like the 
ledge-handles, belong to the first part of EB. There were also fragments of 
EB face-combed ware, and one EBI fragment with a raised, scalloped band 
on the outer surface.**t One fine, concave disc-base was found, which seemed 
to belong to MB II. In addition, there were numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, 
as well as some Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic ones. This site of 


el-K6m, with a strong perennial spring to supply water, occupied a strategic 
position, dominating the tracks descending to the increasingly broken hill 
country along the Wadi Shellaleh and climbing to the fertile uplands, the 
beginnings of which are marked by the villages of Abii el-Liiqis to the s. w.- 
w.s. w. of it, and of el-‘Al to the s.e. of it, and both within near sight of it. 


Umm er-Rujman (Umm er-Rujiim) (52) 


About a km. w. of el-K6m, on the n.w. side of the Wadi ‘Ain el-‘Abdeh, 
on top of the rolling plateau which extends beyond it to the w., is the small, 


288 Cf. ZDPV 49, p. A. 488, where this site is called “ chirbet el-‘abdi,” as distinguished 
from the “ small ruin K6m somewhat s. of it.” I do not know just what is meant by this. 

*s° Bulletin 101, pp. 9-11. 

29° Bulletin 101, p. 11. 

2° Bulletin 101, pp. 14-15. 
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- 4 completely destroyed Roman and Byzantine site of Umm er-Rujman or Umm 
-__ er-Rujtim 2°? (52), as it is variously called. It is characterized by the cisterns 
and cave-cisterns, that almost with certainty, one may. say, even without 
detailed examination of a site, stamp it as belonging to the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. Sherds of those periods were found. »s 


Umm el-‘Aqarib (54) 

About 1.5 km. to the n. e. of el-K6m (51) is Umm el-‘Aqarib °°? (54), over- 
looking the Réd el-Kém from the w., and also the site of Tell es-Snam (55). 
It is a completely destroyed Roman and Byzantine site on top of a hill, which 
was largely ploughed over. Cisterns and shaft tombs were scattered about on 
the slopes and top of the hill. There was a columbarium on the top of the hill. 
Tell es-Snam (55 

Directly overlooking the s. w. end of a great bend in the Wadi Shellaleh is 
Tell es-Snim (55),?** which is 2.1 km. n.e. of el-KOém (51), and about three 
quarters of a km. e. n.e. of Umm el-‘Aqirib (54). Tell es-Snim is the s. and 
iargest part of a long, narrow, very steep hill, divided into two parts by a 
depression. The almost inaccessible hill is shaped something like a shallow 
sickle, with the inner curve on the e. side overlooking the great, somewhat 
similarly shaped bend in the Wadi Shellaileh. The s. part, which is known as 
Tell es-Snam, in contradistinction to the n. part, which apparently is known 
as Khirbet Umm et-Tawaqah,*** is oriented n.n. w. by s.s.e., with a block- 
house at either end. There are two small birkehs there, one near the center of 
the e. side, and the other w. of the s. blockhouse. There seems to be a cistern 
near the n. end. Near it, we saw a drum of a fluted column. The whole of 
the top part of the hill, included in Tell es-Snaém, seems originally to have 
been enclosed within an outer wall, which further strengthened its naturally 
exceedingly strong position. The tower at the s. end, which is almost com- 
pletely destroyed, may have measured about 16m. square, while that at the 
n. end, in a similar state, about 13 m. sq. The area occupied by Tell es-Snam 
measures about 126 by 14m. These are rough, paced off measurements. 

Large numbers of Roman and Byzantine sherds were found, particularly 
Roman, and an unusually large amount of Roman type sigillata ware. The 
fortified part of the high, steep, narrow ridge, known now as Tell es-Snim, 
served as a strong police-post, guarding the access to the vegetable and fruit 
gardens alongside of the Wadi Shellaleh below, and of the tracks leading from 
the Wadi Shellaleh to the highlands above and vice versa. Less than three 


22 ZDPV 49, p. A. 488. 2 ZDPV 49, p. A489, 
July 15, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A.491. ZDPV 49, p. A. 489. 
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quarters of a km. to the w.-w.n.w., across the Widi es-Snim on the w. side 
of this ridge, and about half way up ‘the steep slope on the w. side of the Wadi 
es-Snim is the fine, small spring of ‘Ain el-Meyahah, which irrigates a con- 
siderable grove of fig and pomegranate trees. We found no traces of antiquity 
there, although the spring must have been used in the Roman and Byzantine 
periods. rate." © 


 Khirbet Umm ‘Amr (53) 


Less than 2 km. to the n.e. of Tell ¢ es- -Snam (53) i is Khirbet Umm ‘Amr 
— (58),2°° a completely ruined site, at the very edge of the top of the descent 
- leading down to the Wadi Shellaleh from the w. There were several caves 
and cisterns on the site, and numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds were found. We had reached Khirbet Umm ‘Amr from the 
= village of Kherja, 2 km. to the w.s. w.-s. w. of it, riding through flat, fertile, 

- eultivated uplands to the beginning of the descent to the Wadi Shellaleh. 

Barashta (57) 
Less than 2 km. w. n. w.-w. of Khirbet Umm ‘Amr (53) is Barashta (57).?°7 
It overlooks the Wadi el-Khereibeh to the n., which in its continuation becomes 
known as the Wadi ‘Ain el-Ghazil, under which name it empties into the 
- W&di Shellaleh. It commands the junction of the Réd el-Ghazil to the e. of 
it with the Wadi ‘Ain el-Ghazal. Immediately below it to the n.n.e. is ‘Ain 
Barashta, and a short distance farther on to the n. e. is the fine ‘Ain el-Ghazal, 
from which the continuation of the Wadi Khreibeh derives its name, as does 
_ the R6d, which meets the Wadi ‘Ain el-Ghazal just at that point. The gentle 
_ slopes of the Wadi Khreibeh are cultivated, as is its shallow bed. Beyond the 
‘Ain el-Ghazal, the Wadi ‘Ain el-Ghazal, with its lush green growths nurtured 
_ by abundant water, descends with increasing steepness and deepness till it 
. meets the Wadi Shellaileh. The abruptness of the descent creates a number of 
- waterfalls. Barashta itself is a completely ruined, ploughed-over site, at the 
edge of the plateau leading from Kherja to the s. of it, with its slopes leading 
directly down to the Wadi el-Khreibeh and the ‘Ain el-Ghazal below it. 
Numerous cisterns and cave-cisterns and rock-cuttings are visible. Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 


Shejeret el-Faqgireh (56) 

About 2km. e.n.e. of Barashtaé (57), overlooking the confluence of the 
Wadi ‘Ain el-Ghazal with the Wadi Shellaleh, is Shejeret el-Faqireh *°* (56). 
The site, named because of a great butm tree, which had been cut down a year 


206 ZDPV 49, p. A. 491. 297 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 523-524. 
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prior to our visit on July 15, 1942, was distinguished by a small mound, 
covered with piles of exceedingly worn building stones. It is situated on a 
tongue of land extending eastward from a high hill in back of it, and is inac- 
cessible almost from all sides except from this approach of the hill behind it 
to the w. The top of this projection of land shelves downward somewhat, and 
was anciently terraced. There are, furthermore, traces of an outer wall which 
encompassed it. The village of Dheneibeh is visible above it about a km. to 

_ the n., on the e. side of the Wadi Shellileh. The perennial streams in the 
Wadi ‘Ain el-Ghazil below its s. side and in the Wadi Shellaleh below its e. 
side furnished an unceasing source of water. Although it was overgrown with 
great masses of weeds at the time of our visit, we did succeed in finding large 
numbers of sherds. They belonged to EB and Iron Age I-II, emphasizing 
what may almost be formulated as a rule, that wherever there is a steady 
supply of water by a strategic and defensible location, there one may almost 
invariably expect to find an early BA site. There were EB I-II pieces of band- 
slip ware, a pierced ear-handle which could be assigned to the beginning of 
EB, and some pattern- and irregularly face-combed ware and “hole-mouth ” 
rims of the EB period. There were also several clear Iron Age I-II sherds. 
There were also worked flints on the site, including one magnificent Palaeolithic 
hand-axe (cf, Pl. 114:1). 


Tell Jamid (88) 


A little less than 5km. n.n.e.-n.e. of Shejeret el-Faqireh (56) is the 
imposing and exceedingly important mound of Tell Jamid (88).*°° It over- 
looks from the w. the junction of the Wadi Shellaleh with the Wadi ‘Aweired 
(‘Aweiret), which comes from the e., and which then makes a sharp n.e. 

_ bend, before turning n.n.w., then n.w., becoming known as the Sheri‘at el- 
Menfdireh, which in its farther w. course becomes known as the Yarmiik. 
It also overlooks the junction of the Wadi el-Hereir (Ehreir),—which, like 
the Wadi ‘Aweired comes from the e., and is less than half a km. n. of it,— 
with the n. n. e. bend of the Wadi ‘Aweired. The Sheri‘at el-Menadireh or the 
Yarmiik, as it soon becomes known, is formed by the confluence of the three 
streams, the Wadi Shellileh, the Wadi ‘Aweired and the Wadi el-Hereir. 
And Tell Jamid commands the confluence of all three streams, whose united 
waters form the beginnings of the Wali Yarmiik under the name, as we have 
seen, of the Sheri‘at el-Menadireh. The Hejaz railway station below Tell Jamid 
is known as the el-Maqirin Station. Immediately opposite Tell Jamid, to the 
e.n.e. of it, on the narrow ridge separating the Wadi ‘Aweired from the Wadi 
el-Hereir to the n. of it, is the very large and important mound of Tell el- 


2° August 23, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 526; 36, pp. 114-123. 
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Ehdeb or el-Mardashiyeh. Inasmuch as it lies in what is now Syrian territory, 
we made no attempt to examine it, having promised the Transjordan authori- 
ties that we would under no circumstances cross the border. These two tulil 
dominate the narrow valley between the Syrian and Transjordan plateaus 
that tower above them on either side, and served in various periods as centers 
of the strategic and commercial routes that led to the Jaulin on the one hand 
and northern ‘Ajlin on the other.*”° 

Tell Jamid is situated on a shelf of land, connected only by a small spur to 
the rising hill country behind it to the s. It is about 61 m. above the level of 
the valley in which the streams run, and there is a sharp descent from the 
small plain which abuts it on the w., and above which it towers, to the valley 
below in which Magfrin station is located. On the e. side there is an abrupt 
descent to the Wadi Shellaleh. The top of the fell, which is oriented n.e. by 
s.w., slopes gently from s. to n. According to Schumacher, the fell, at its 
maximum length is some 380m. long, and 230m. wide at its n.e. end and 
120 at its s.w. end.*** The top of the tell was enclosed by a massive wall, 
about 2.50 m. thick, made of rough, unhewn basalt blocks. Parts of this wall 
are still visible. The top of the tell, which is largely a natural hill, was com- 
pletely ploughed over at the time of our visit, with a few basalt building blocks 
lying about. In addition to numerous sherds and some worked flints which 
we found on the top and slopes of the ¢ell, there were numerous fragments of 
basalt querns and dishes. There are several ruined, comparatively new cisterns 
on the top, which probably hail back to Turkish times. To the Turkish period 
belong the ruins of several buildings below the e. side of the tell. 

The very numerous sherds found belonged almost exclusively to EB I-IT, 
with some of them perhaps belonging to EB III. They included fragments of 
band-slip ware, smooth ledge-handles, and numerous other examples of pottery 
belonging to the first part of EB *°? (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 491-493, and PI. 
84: 1-6. 8.9.11; 85). The only other sherds found on the site in comparatively 
small numbers were mediaeval Arabic ones. 

The absence of sherds later than those of EB, with the exception of a few 
mediaeval Arabic ones, is puzzling, in view of the extraordinarily important 
strategic importance of Tell Jamid. It may well be, however, that as in other | 
instances, for example that of Tell Mustih on the s. side of the beginning — 
of the Wadi Sha‘ib, which is the name of the continuation of the Wadi Nimrin, _ 


200 ZDPV 49, p. A.526; 36, pp. 116-117. 
201 ZDPV 49, p. A. 527. 
802 ZDPV 36, Pl. 17. 
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- and of Tell Bleibil on the n. side of the Wadi Sha‘ib, immediately opposite 
and n.e. of Tell Mustih, the history of sedentary settlement broken off at one 
_ site was continued later on at another one close by. The historical settlement 
at Tell Mustih belonged exclusively to the first part of EB, after which time 
the site was completely abandoned, never again to be reoccupied. Tell Bleibil, 
_ to be identified with the Biblical Beth-nimrah, on the n. side of the wadi, was 
occupied during Iron Age I-II, after which, for all practical purposes, it was 
- completely and lastingly abandoned. The history of sedentary settlement 
_ was carried on then in the neighborhood at still a third site, which is about 
1.75 km. w.s.w. of Tell Mustéh, namely Tell Nimrin, on the n. side of the 
Wadi Nimrin. Tell Nimrin was occupied from the Roman through the 
- mediaeval Arabic period.** I consider it likely, therefore, that the history of 
sedentary settlement at Tell Jamid, which came to an end during the EB 
period, was continued later on at Tell el-Ehdeb or el-Mardashiyeh, almost 
immediately opposite it to the e. n.e., on the ridge between the Wadi ‘Aweired 
and the Wadi el-Hereir, and like Tell Jamid, commanding the confluence of 
these two streams and the Wadi Shellaleh. I should certainly expect to find 
Iron Age I-II sherds on Tell Mardashiyeh, and possibly MB one LB sherds, 
aside from other sherds from the Roman period on. 
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IV. WESTERN AREA: EAST TRIBUTARIES 
OF THE JORDAN 


a. WADI YARMUK 


A whole series of wudyén rise in n, Transjordan and empty into the Yarmfik 
river, following a generally n. w.-w.n. w. course from the high, broken plateau 
above. An e.-w. watershed can be followed, its n. descent leading down gradu- 
ally and then precipitously to the Wadi Yarmik, and its s. descent leading 
down somewhat less abruptly in its final stages to the WAdi el-‘Arab and its 
branches. If one were to draw a more or less straight line eastward and then 
southeastward from Umm Qeis (Gadara),— which line is actually roughly 
followed by a modern track leading eastward and then southeastward towards 
Beit Ras (42).—it would mark the top of the slopes leading down to the Wadi 
Yarmik on the one hand, and down to the Wadi el-‘Arab and its branches on 
the other. We shall proceed from e. to w. in the discussion of the sites in the 
Wadi Yarmitik drainage area, to which the Wadi Shémer and the Wadi 
Shellaleh areas, as a matter of fact, also naturally belong, although we have 
considered them separately. 

Qeweilbeh (58) 

About 2.25 km. w.n. w. of Barashta (57) is Qeweilbeh (58), which consists 
of two hill-top ruins, Tell *Abil and Tell Umm el-‘Amad, immediately s. of it, 
separated from each other by a tiny valley. They are a short distance w. of 
the Wadi Qeweilbeh. In its further course, the Wadi Qeweilbeh, which at this 
- point is small and shallow, becomes gradually deeper and steeper, and under 
the name of the Wadi Sijin empties into the Sheri‘at el-Menddireh or Wadi 
Yarmik. The two hills, once connected by a bridge,*°* are covered with masses 
of fallen building stones and foundation remains, which have already been 
described, particularly by Schumacher,” in considerable detail, and need not 
be described here. It need only be added that since Schumacher’s visit, much 
of the ruins have been pillaged, and the site used as an easy quarry for build- 
ing stones. That process has continued down to our day, so that much less 
exists of the theater on the n.e. slope of the s. hill, than Schumacher saw.°% 


July 16, 1942. 
*°5 Schumacher, Abila of the Decapolis, pp. 21-47; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 536-538. 
296 ZDPV 49, p. A. 537. 
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The ancient building stones are broken up or dragged away 
building purposes in the nearby modern Arabic villages. 

This site of Qeweilbeh with its hills of Tell ’Abil and Tell Umm el-‘Amad, 
has been probably correctly identified by Schumacher ** with Abila of the 
Decapolis. Large Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic settlements succeeded the 
Roman one there, and sherds of all three periods were found in plenty. The 
perennial stream of water flowing through the shallow, intensively cultivated 
Wadi el-Qeweilbeh, fed by the strong spring of ‘Ain el-Qeweilbeh, about a km. 
to the s. of this site, was the main reason for the location of this originally 
splendid city of the Decapolis. 

Despite very careful search, we found no sherds on either Tell ’Abil or Tell 
Umm el-‘Amad, which were earlier than Roman. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that somewhere on this double-hill site, or in its vicinity, Iron Age and 
Bronze Age pottery will yet be found, just as they were found in the immediate 
vicinity of Roman Gerasa.*°* The massive Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic settlements built over Tell ’Abil and Tell Umm el-‘Amad may have 
completely covered all earlier remains. It is possible therefore that a prolonged 
search or excavations will yet reveal the presence of Bronze Age and Iron Age 
pottery, just as such pottery was found at another of the cities of the Decapolis, 
namely Pella (Tabagat Fahil).*°®° We also examined the immediate vicinity 
of ‘Ain el-Qeweilbeh very carefully, but failed to find any traces of settlements 
earlier than Roman, although they may yet be discovered there. After having 
examined hundreds of sites in Transjordan, the writer is constrained to repeat 
what he has already mentioned above, that it is almost axiomatic that 
wherever there is a fine spring such as ‘Ain el-Qeweilbeh or a perennial stream 
of water fed by it such as flows through the Wadi el-Qeweilbeh, then some- 
where in the vicinity must be a Bronze Age and an Iron Age site.*?® About 
half a km. n.e. and below Tell *Abil, by the side of the Wadi el-Qeweilbeh, 
is another spring, called el-Hajeh, which we did not get to see. This Decapolis 
city, and its successors, derived much of its support from the fertile agricultural 
area in which it is situated. 


Khirbet Qasim (92) 
About a km. n.w. of Qeweilbeh (58) is Khirbet Qasim * (92). It is a 


°°7 Abila of the Decapolis, pp. 45-47; Abel, Géographie ... II, pp. 234-235; Bulletin 
91, p. 16. 

88 Bulletin 75, pp. 22-29; ef. above, pp. 57-60. 

80° Bulletin 91, p. 16, n. 38; ef. below, pp. 254-257. 

*1° Bulletin 91, p. 16. 

*11 August 24, 1942. 
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small, completely destroyed Roman and Byzantine site, with Roman and 
Byzantine sherds on the surface, in addition to some prehistoric flints. Some 
cave-cisterns were visible. The site is on the edge of the fertile plateau, with 
the slopes leading down from it in serrated and wddi-cut fashion to the 
Yarmiik below. It is e.s.e. of the modern Arabic village of Harta. 


Tell (91) 

Less than 1.5 km. e. of the village of Harti, and about three quarters of a 
km. n.e. of Kh. Qasim (92) is Tell Jiiwar *? (91), overlooking from the w. 
the Wadi Sijin. It is on the rocky, flat top of a very steep hill, isolated on 
three sides by the WAdi Jiw4r curving around it, and on the e. by the Wadi | 
Sijin, towards which the slopes below it fall precipitously. A small number of 
very worn sherds was found, several of which belong to Iron Age I-II, aside 
from some Roman and Byzantine sherds. There were no ruins left on top of 
the hill, which may have served as a small guard post in the periods to which 
the pottery belonged. There was one rock-cut cistern on the top of the hill. 


Khirbet el-Khiijah (90) 

About a km. n.e. of Harta is Khirbet el-Khijah (90). It is a completely 
destroyed Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic site. There were numerous 
sherds belonging to all three periods, but especially many belonging to the 
mediaeval Arabic period. It is situated near the n. edge of the rich plateau 
in which Harta is situated, and which contains many fine and large olive-tree 
groves set among fertile wheat fields. Some foundation-ruins still exist. There 
are cave-cisterns and rock-cut cisterns on the ‘site. Ly 


Bali‘yah (61) 


Less than a km. w. of the village of Harta, on the w. side of the WAdi 
Bali‘yah, which passes below the w. side of Harta, is the small, completely 
destroyed, Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic site of Balfityah *** (61). 
Several cisterns and one large cave-cistern are visible. There are fine olive- 
tree groves beyond it to the w., such as are characteristic of the fertile uplands | 
in which it is located. 


Khirbet Treitéb (87) 

About 1.25 km. s.e. of Harta, and about 1.50 km. w.-w. n. w. of Qeweilbeh 
(58) on the e. side of the Wadi Baliityah is the small, completely destroyed 
and ploughed-over site of Khirbet Treitib ** (87). Immediately below the 


212 ZDPV 49, p. A. 522. 


July 17, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 541. 
* Aug. 23, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A.5 : 
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site, on the way down to the wédi, is ‘Ain Treitéb. Only one ancient cistern 
was visible. From among the furrows, we picked up numerous Roman, Byzan- 
tine and mediaeval Arabic sherds, in addition to many mosaic squares belong- 
ing to the Roman and Byzantine periods. 


Hom (60) 
About 2.8 km. w.n.w. of Harta, and 1.25 km. s. w. of er-Rafid is Hom 
It is a completely destroyed site, on a hill-top overlooking the con- 
fluence of the small Wadi el-Qeneideh with the small Wadi Halet Hém. There 
is little left of the site except some fallen building stones. Some cisterns are 


Rujm el~Ed‘am (59) 

About 1.5 km. to the s. of Hém (60), and about a km. to the w.-w. n. w. of 
i =n “>> the small Arab village of Yubla is Rujm el-’Ed‘am *** (59). It is on a small, 
Pane high hill, commanding the confluence of the Wadi ‘Ain Thor on the e. with 
‘Ain Kefeir on the w., to form the Wadi el-Qeneideh. Rujm el-’Ed‘am 
forms a distinctive landmark. The sides of its hill, leading down to the wudyan 
below, were anciently terraced. Beyond the ‘Ain Thér on the e. side of the 
- Wadi ‘Ain Thor is a large and apparently sacred butm-tree, called Butm 
—el-Qafi, which is visible from the village of Yubla. There were remains of 
some ruined buildings on top of the hill, but it was impossible to determine 
anything about them in their present state. There are also some indications 
that the top of the hill may once have been enclosed within an outer wall. 
‘The former importance of the site may be judged by its long history of occu- 

: ‘pation. There was a small number of EB sherds, s including “hole-mouth ” 
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Khirbet el-Biyad (72) 
About 2.5 km. s.-s.s.e. of Rujm *Ed‘am (59) and about 2 km. s.e. of the 
Village of Kufr Som i is Khirbet el-Biyaéd *** (71). It is a very large site on 
the top and slopes of a high, completely ploughed-over hill, overlooking the 
strong ‘Ain et-Trab directly below it to the s., on the n. side of the small Wadi 
‘Ain et-Trab. The Wadi ‘Ain et-Trab, after undergoing various changes in 
name and growing in size, becomes known as the Wadi Melka, which finally 


empties into the Wadi Yarmik. The n. slope of the hill, in particular, leads 


*15 July 17, 1942. 
16 July 18, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A539. 
"17 ZDPV 49, p. A.543; July 19, 1942. eX 
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down in large, terraced stages to the spring below. The other slopes too are 
terraced, the northern one being the shortest. The highest stage of the culti- 
vated hill is oriented e.-w., and may once have been surrounded by a wall, 
although there is doubt as to whether what we thought might possibly be parts 
of an outer wall, might not be separate terrace walls. We did not have time 
properly to plan the site. The long, gradual, terraced slopes, however, above 
the spring, formed a type of site chosen for settlement in earliest historical 
periods in Transjordan, as at Umm Beteimeh (302) and Sahri*'* (303) and 
Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh.**® Aside from some fallen building-stones, 
there are no surface ruins whatsoever on the prominent site of Khirbet el- 
Biyad. There are, however, large numbers of sherds on the surface, on the 
terraced stages leading from the top of the hill to the bottom of it, near ‘Ain 
et-Trab. Small quantities of sherds belonging to the first part of EB, and 
others to the end of that period, several sherds which seem to belong to MB II, 
large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds, and some Roman and Byzantine ones 
could be identified among the fragments found. Most of the Iron Age I-II 
sherds were found on the topmost stages of the hill. _ el 


Rujm el-Qadi (70) 
Across the Wadi ‘Ain et-Trab, to the s.s.w. of Khirbet el-Biyad (71), 
on top of a hill commanding the confluence of the Wadi Umm Lijya below 
its w. side with the Wadi ‘Ain et-Trab below its n. side, is Rujm el-Qadi (70). 
Below it, on the e. side of the Wadi Umm el-Lijya is the ‘Ain Umm el-Lijya, 
and below it on the n. side of the Wadi ‘Ain et-Trab is the ‘Ain et-Trab. This 
site is much similar to Khirbet el-Biyad, being completely ploughed over 
and marked by practically no ruins whatsoever, and with its slopes descending 
in broad, terraced stages to the springs at its base. Its earliest history dupli- 
cates that of Khirbet el-Biyad. A considerable number of sherds was found 
there that also definitely belonged to the first part of EB, including plain, 
semi-elliptical ledge-handles, fragments of “band-slip” ware, sherds with 
indented bands of vertical and lunar decorations which could be no later 
than the very first part of EB, “hole-mouth” rims, and examples of pattern 
face-combing,—the last two types, to be sure, being able to belong also to the 
second half of EB. There were also some Roman and Byzantine sherds. 


Khirbet Zereig (72) 
About a km. to the w.n.w. of Khirbet el-Biyad (71) is Khirbet Zereiq. 
It is a completely destroyed site on top of a hill, with much of it turned into Sato 


*18 See above, pp. 72-73. : =° Bulletin 101, p. 7. 
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a vineyard. Large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 


Somewhat Ises than 3 km. n.n.e. of Khirbet el-Khfijah (90) is the jagged, 
towering, completely isolated hill of Tell Qurs **° (89), well down the steep 
slopes descending from the plateau above to the Yarmik below. It overlooks 
from the e. the bottom of an extreme northwesternly turned “u” bend of the 
Yarmtik. To the e. of Tell Qurs is the chasm of the Wadi Sijin, which joins 
the Yarmiik about half a km. e. of where the Yarmfik begins its extreme bend 
backward to the s. and s.e. to form the e. side of the above mentioned deep 
“u” bend. The top of this extremely steep and isolated hill was swept com- 
pletely bare of ruins, with the exception of a few hewn stones at the s. w. 
corner. At the time of our visit, it was so overgrown with weeds as to make 
it most difficult to find sherds. However, after most carefvl and prolonged 
search, quantities of clearly datable sherds were found. Several dozen of 
them definitely belonged to the first part of Early Bronze, and fit into the 
same picture as the early pottery of Tell Jamid (cf. Pottery Notes, p. 492, and 
Pl. 84:7.10). In addition there were numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, par- 
ticularly of Iron Age II, aside from numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds. 
Tell Qurs overlooks Shejerah station, about 2 km. away to the w. n. w.-n. w. 
on the n. side of the Wadi Yarmik. The top of Tell Qurs could never have 
been occupied by more than a comparatively small group of soldiers or travellers. 
A small company there could effectively control the track leading down to the 

Wadi Yarmik near the junction of the Wadi Sijin with it. 


el-Habis (62) 

About 2 km. w.s.w. of Tell Qurs is el-Habis *** (62), consisting of a number 
of cave-dwellings and niches hewn into almost perpendicular cliff walls of soft 
limestone, and hailing back to the Byzantine period. One large niche has a 
Byzantine cross cut into it. We made no attempt to visit these cave-dwellings, 
merely looking down upon them from the edge of the plateau overlooking the 
precipitous descents and sometimes sheer cliffs below leading down to the 
Wadi Yarmik, as we rode along the rude path leading w.n.w. to the small 
village of ‘Aqrabah. We were told furthermore that it was possible to get to 


the cave-dwellings and niches now only by extreme mountain-climbing methods. 

The sheer cliff-wall containing the prominent caves and niches we saw, was 

on the e. side of the small but deep Wadi el-Habis, which plunges almost in a 


520 August 23, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A.531. 
#1 July 17, 1942; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 532-533; 40, 1917, pp. 165-168. 
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straight line northward down to the Yarmfik, joining it at a point opposite 
the station of Shejerah. 


Tell Hilyah (63) 

About a km. to the w. n. w.-n. w. of el-Habis is Tell or Khirbet Hilvah *** 
(63). It is about 1.5km. n.n.e. of er-Rafid. Tell Hilyah is a high natural 
pinnacle on a ridge overlooking the n. side of the small Wadi Hilyah, which 
in its beginnings parallels the Wadi el-Habis from s. to n., before turning w. 
to join the Wadi ‘Aqrabah, which, under various other name changes, finally 
finds its way into the Wadi Yarmik above the Wadi Khaled station. The slopes 
below this ridge fall abruptly down towards the Wadi Yarmifik. The ridge is 
below the s. edge of the plateau-lands behind it and the very steep descent 
northward to the Wadi Yarmik. It commands a splendid view of much of 
the Wadi Yarmik. The top of the pinnacle at the w. end of the ridge was 
apparently once fortified, and on it are the remains of a small guard-tower 
and perhaps of several other small buildings. Little is left of them, except 
some heaps of hewn limestone blocks. The opposite end of the ridge seems 
also to have had some kind of a building on it. Small quantities of Roman 
and Byzantine pottery were found, as they were also on the edge of the plateau 
above it to the s. On the slopes leading down from the plateau above, and on 
the sides of Tell Hilyah are rock-cut tombs. The top of the ridge of Tell 
Hilyah is used today as a modern burial place. os 
Tell Abii el-‘Andtir (64) 

Well down the steep slopes leading to the Wadi Yarmiak, but still impres- 
sively high above it, and 2.5 km. n.w. of the small village of ‘Aqrabah, is Tell 
Abii el-‘Anatir. In a straight line, it would still be about half a km. to the 
nearest part of the Wadi Yarmik,—but a half km. representing a very steep 
descent to the bottom of the wadi and the perennial stream flowing in it. 
It commands a splendid view of a large section of the Wadi Yarmiik, over- 
looking a deep, northeasterly, inverted “u” bend of the waédi (Fig. 56). Tell 
Abii el-‘Anatir, however, is a completely natural hill, with, so far as we could 
establish, no remains whatsoever of any historical occupation on it. Most 
careful search yielded one Byzantine sherd, and there were no ruins or build- 
ing stones of any kind on top of this well placed hill. Prominently marked 
on the 1: 50,000 Irbid sheet of the Transjordan map published by the Survey 
of Palestine, 1932, it yielded no historical data whatsoever. 


Sneibeh (65) 
About 2 km. w.s. w.-s. w. of ‘Aqrabah,*** on the s. side of the Wadi ‘Aqrabah, 


222 ZDPV 49, p. A. 532, 823 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 541-542. 
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. 56. The Wadi Yarmik below Tell Abii el-‘Anatir (64). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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on the steep slope leading down to it, is the site of Sneibeh (65).°* It is 
situated on a small, flat shelf or tongue of land projecting from the slope 
behind it to the n.w., with the land on all sides except the s.e. falling away 
below it to continue the descent down to the small Wadi ‘Aqrabah. It is a 
completely destroyed small Roman and Byzantine site, with some caves and 
cave-cisterns on it, and some rock-cut shaft tombs. Small numbers of Roman 
and Byzantine sherds were found. Near the top of the increasingly gradual 
slope above it, about 1.5 km. to the s. s.e., is the spring of Halet el-‘Ain, with, 
however, no traces of an antiquity site near it, so far as we could ascertain. 
About three quarters of a km. to the s. s. w.-s. w. of it is the modern village of 
Sahem (67), which, roughly, is about half way between the Wadi ‘Aqrabah and 
the Wadi Melka to the s. of it, both of which, pursuing a generally n. w. direc- 
tion, ultimately empty, after joining or being joined by other wudydn and 
undergoing name-changes, into the Wadi Yarmiik. On the slopes leading down 
to the Wadi ‘Aqrabah, as is the case with slopes of other wudydn leading down 
to the Wadi Yarmiik, are considerable stands of scrub oak and other trees. 


Sahem (67) 

About 2.25km. s.s.w. of Sneibeh (65) is the modern Arabic village of 
Sahem **> (67), overlooking the Wadi Sahem to the e., which subsequently 
becomes known as the Wadi el-Hasin. It is an attractive village, situated 
on a hilltop 450 m. above sea-level. Large olive-tree groves and considerable 
stands of oaks in its immediate environs add to its attractiveness. At the | 
bottom of the n. end of the village just above the wddi is a very fine, enclosed 
spring, which supplies the water needs of the entire village and irrigates the 
gardens in the shallow wadi. Goatskins are largely used in this village as 
water-containers. Crowning the highest point of the village, and overlook- | 
ing ‘Ain Sahem below it to the n. e. are the remains of an ancient, square ( ?) 
fortress, which in sharp contrast to the limestone buildings of the modern 
village was constructed of large flint blocks (Fig. 57.58). These flint blocks, 
being from 1 to 2m. long, about 40cm. thick, and about 50-60 cm. wide, 
were laid in fairly even rows, with the corners of the structure apparently 
bound together by headers and stretchers. This ancient fortress is much 
destroyed. Such of its walls as still stand seem to show repairs, and are 
gradually being built over or incorporated into new buildings or are being 
torn down. Had its stones been of more easily worked limestone than of the 
tough flint they are, it is most likely that not a single trace of this structure 
would be left. No sherds at all were found in this village, which would help 


824 July 18, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 542. 223 ZDPV 49, p. A. 542. 
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date a period in which this flint fortress might have been constructed. A ruined, 
Byzantine (?) mosaic floor in front of the n.w. corner of this structure 
obviously belongs to a much later period. The manner of construction, size of 
stones, and general appearance of this flint structure remind one of the Iron 
Age I-II square and rectangular flint structures sometimes found with the 
rujim malfif, and of the great Iron Age I-II fortifications of the type of 
Khirbet Mudmiar, which exist in South Gilead and in ‘Ammdn.**° 
s There may well have been an early Bronze Age settlement also on or near 
i _ this site, although no present traces of it exist. That Sahem was occupied 
thereafter from Roman through mediaeval Arabic times seems to be certain. 
It may be noted here, that many villages in Transjordan, which occupy sites 
as excellently located as that of Sahem by a strong, perennial spring, must 
have been occupied in Bronze Age or Iron Age times or both, although the 
Roman and later occupations are often the only ones that can be attested to 
from surface remains. Occasionally, a chance excavation at a place such as 
er-Remtha,*** may reveal traces of such an earlier settlement, although the 
surface-remains indicate nothing earlier than Roman. 


Khirbet el-Baba (66) 


Less than half a km. to the n.e. of Sahem (67), on the e. side of the Wadi 
el-Hasiin, is Khirbet el-Baba *** (66). It is a completely destroyed Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic site, overlooking the confluence of the Wadi 
el-Hasiin and the Wadi Halet el-‘Ain. Numerous cisterns and caves were 
visible. Building-stones were scattered about on the surface, which was so 
overgrown, however, with scrub growth of trees and bushes, that it would be 
hard to determine the extent of the site without a thoroughgoing survey. 


Kufr Lahya (69) 
About 1.25 km. to the w. n. w.-n. w. of Sahem (67) is Kufr Lahya **® (69). 
[t is a small, completely destroyed site, which seems to have been occupied 
from Roman through mediaeval Arabic times. Numerous cisterns were visible. 
Below the site, to the e., is ‘Ain Kufr Lahya. It is an enclosed, perennial 
spring, which may once have flowed more strongly than at the time of our 
visit. We found no remains earlier than Roman, despite the presence of this 
‘a spring, which had probably been first walled in in Roman times. There were 
considerable stands of oak and olive trees around this site. 


826 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 167-170. 192-194. 197-198. 
*27 Bulletin 92, pp. 10-16; ef. above, pp. 96-98. 

828 ZDPV 49, p. A. 543. 

#39 ZDPV 49, p. A.5 
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Khirbet el-Husn (68) 

About 6 km. w.-w. n. w. of Sahem (67) is Khirbet el-Husn **° (68), on top 
of a large, isolated hill, commanding a view of a considerable section of the 

Wadi Yarmik as far as el-Hammeh.*** It is about 4.5 km. n. w.-w. n. w. of 

the Arab village of Melka. Only on its s. side is it connected by a small, 
cultivated dip with the hillsides rising steeply above it. Below its other sides, 
the slopes plunge steeply down towards the Wadi Yarmik, approximately 

350 m. below. It dominates the confluence of the Widi Melka with the Wadi 

_ Shaq el-Barid, which plunges then into the Wadi Yarmik. The hilltop was 
once fortified with towers guarding its n.e. and s.w. ends, and there is the 
possibility that the entire top was enclosed within an outer wall. On the three 

_ stages or levels of the hilltop, descending from the n.e. to the s. w. and w. 
sides, are remains of ruins, with one cistern visible, and others perhaps hidden 

under the fallen building stones. Not far below, of course, is the perennial 
stream of the Wadi Yarmik, forming an inexhaustible supply of water for 
the former occupants of this site and for their flocks. Large numbers of Roman 
sherds, including unusually large quantities of sigillata fragments, were 
found, in addition to some Byzantine sherds. This site served both as a guard 
post and as a small center of settlement. It helps emphasize what became clear 
in the course of the archaeological survey of Transjordan, that even inhos- 
pitable slopes and marginal lands were occupied during the heavily settled 

Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine periods to accommodate those who could not 

find a foothold in the more fertile and intensively occupied plateau and 

valley lands.*** 
Tell el-Hammeh (324) 

Below Khirbet el-Husn (68), about 5.25 km. to the w.s. w.-s. w., directly 
in the Yarmik valley, overlooking from the n. a semi-circular bend of the 
Wadi Yarmik below it, is Tell el-Hammeh *** (324). It is at the n.w. end 
of the rich bottom land, where, because of the famous hot-springs to the e.s.e. 
below the tell, the Roman town of Amatha, known as Hammath Gader in the 

_ Talmud, with its elaborate bath-houses and amusement facilities, was located. 
In the Byzantine occupation which succeeded the Roman there, a synagogue 
was built on top of Tell el-Hammeh. Its foundations and mosaic floor have 
_ been uncovered by Sukenik.*** The amenities of el-Hammeh were enjoyed 


889 ZDPV 49, p. A. 546; Northern ‘Ajlun, pp. 115-116. 
81 Bulletin 97, p. 19; PPEB, p. 62; AJA 39, 1935, pp. 321-330. 
882 OSJ, p. 173; RJ, p. 128. 

333 Nov. 22, 1932. 


The Ancient of El- Hommeh, PP: 1-81; JPOS 1935, p- 109. 
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particularly by the inhabitants of the great Roman city of Gadara (Umm 
Qeis) (325),**° which overlooked it from the edge of the heights above on the 
s. side of the Wadi Yarmik (Fig. 59). 

Long before the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic occupations of 
el-Hammeh, the site was settled. On Tell el-Hammeh, in soundings conducted ~ 
there by the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, in 1932, large 
numbers of sherds were found going back to the first part of EB, with many 
of them belonging to the very beginning of EB, as has been correctly pointed 
out by Wright *°® in correcting my original dating of the bulk of the pottery 
found there to EB II.*** There were large quantities of EBI “band-slip” 
ware there.*** 

One type of pottery not found at Tell el-Hammeh is that of the so-called 
Khirbet Kerak ware which can be assigned to EB III.**° This type occurs 
commonly at Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah) 9km. away to the w. n. w.-n. w. 
on the peninsula formed by the emergence of the Jordan from the s. w. end 
of the Lake of Galilee.**° That this type of pottery was not found at Tell 
el-Hammeh seems all the more of an accident, in view of the fact, as we shall 
see below, that it was found at el-Fakhat (98), but a short distance s. of Umm 
Qeis (325), which is on the edge of the plateau, on the s. side of the Wadi 
Yarmik, directly overlooking el-Hammeh. It would seem likely, therefore, that 
further investigation will reveal that the EB occupation of Tell el-Hammeh 
extended from EBI to EBIII. While some face-combed sherds were found 
at Tell el-Hammeh, which correspond to EBIV sherds from Tell Beit 


Mirsim,**' they are of types which could easily and probably do belong to the 
earlier phases of EB. In view of the fact that neither at Tell el-Hammeh nor 
at Khirbet Kerak were any other sherds found which could be definitely 
assigned to EBIV, it would seem likely that these few sherds also belong to 


885 This great city of the Decapolis, dominating a fairly flat-topped watershed, with 
the Wadi Yarmak below it to the n., and the Wadi el-‘Arab below it to the s., has been 
described at length by others and need not be dealt with here. A comparatively narrow 
ridge extends e. and then s.e. from it for many miles, forming a natural roadway to 
the Hauran; cf. Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 46-80; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 504-509; RJ, 
pp. 42. 48. 

886 PPEB, p. 62; Bulletin 97, p. 19. 

337 AJA 1935, p. 330. 

888 AJA 1935, p. 26, and Fig. 5: 1-7 from Tell el-Hammeh, and Fig. 5: 8-18 from 
Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah). 

83° Cf. Albright, Bu'letin 93, p. 26; below, pp. 106.107; AJA 1935, 39, p. 329, Fig. 6: 
1.2.17; Yigael Sukenik, Bulletin 106, pp. 9-10. 

849 Albright, ANNUAL VI, pp. 27-31; AJA 1935, 39, p. 330, n. 1. 

%41 AJA 1935, 39, p. 328. 
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the earlier phases of EB. This is in harmony with the fact that rarely at 
the sites in northernmost Transjordan and in the northern part of the Jordan 
Valley were sherds of EBIV discovered. It is well to correct a hasty state- 
ment of mine,**? that we found some early MB sherds at Tell el-Hammeh. 
Upon working over the sherds carefully, as is evident in the full treatment of 
them in a subsequent article,*4* I found no sherds which could be assigned to 
any period after EB until the Roman period was reached. This conforms 
with Albright’s finds on the site,’** but not with Sukenik’s, who reports having 
picked up some sherds belonging to the beginning of MB.** That would, 
if borne out, correspond to finds elsewhere in northern Transjordan and in 
the Jordan Valley, where there was a break, or a very definite depression or 
set-back in the history of sedentary settlement certainly between the end of 
EB III and the beginning of MB I.**° The EB history of Tell el-Hammeh is 
apparently the same as that of Tell Jamid (88), where, too (the question 
aside as to whether or not there are any MBI sherds at Tell el-Hammeh), 
following a heavy occupation in the first part of EB, there was no subsequent 
settlement, apparently, until the Roman period was reached.*** . 
Khirbet ed-Duweir (323) 

Commanding the point where the Yarmiik River emerges from its canyon, 
to flow s. w. into the Jordan River through its valley which merges with that 
of the Jordan Valley, is Khirbet ed-Duweir (323).*48 It directly overlooks 
from the n. and w. the Yarmiik River. It is 3.25 km. w. of Tell el-Hammeh 
(324), and is 4.25 km. s. e.-e. s.e. of Samakh. It is marked by a small mound, 
which was the center of a larger settlement, and shows traces of having been 
surrounded by a thick basalt wall, as indeed the entire settlement may have 
been.**#® The mound proper, situated on a basalt bench, overlooking the descent 
to the Yarmtik, must have been marked by the acropolis of the site. No build- 
ing remains are visible, however, on the surface there. Yeivin and Maisler, 
who visited the site on April 10, 1943, report having found traces of a late 


visit, because of circumstances at the time, was a very brief one indeed, and 


#42 Bulletin 49, pp. 22-23. 
$43 AJA 1935, p. 39, pp. 321-330. 

*44 Bulletin 35, p. 12. 

*45 The Ancient Synagogue of el-Hammeh, p. 18. 

*46 Cf, Bulletin 100, p. 8. 

347 Cf. above, pp. 122-124. 

*48 June 9, 1943; cf. Albright, Bulletin 19, p. 17; ANNuAL VI, p. 31. 
BJPES X: 4, July—October 1943, pp. 99-100. 

35° BJPES X: 4, p. 100. 
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we did little but look hastily for sherds. We consider that visit a most inade- 
quate one, even so far as the examination of the site for sherds is concerned. 
We found considerable numbers of Iron Age I-IT sherds, and one sherd which 
could be assigned to MBI. Maisler and Yeivin report finding MB I sherds.*** 
Albright did not report finding any MB sherds when he examined the site. 
The LB sherds mentioned in his report would undoubtedly now be assigned 
by him to Iron Age I, had he an opportunity to re-examine them.**? We also 
found some black glazed Hellenistic sherds, in addition to Roman, Byzantine, 
and mediaeval Arabic ones. 


Abii Naml (329) 

About 1.5 km. w.-w.s.w. of Khirbet ed-Duweir (323), is Abii Naml,*** 
one of a number of important sites which Maisler and Yeivin and their col- 
leagues examined in the triangle between the Yarmik and Jordan Rivers and 
the s. end of the Lake of Galilee.*** At Abi Naml are located the fishponds 
belonging to the colony of Sha‘ar hag-Golin to the n.w. of them. While 
digging the ponds, the colonists apparently came across the remains of an 
MBI settlement, close to the n. bank of the Yarmfik River. Sherds alone 
testified to its existence. Maisler and Yeivin assign them to EB 1V—MB I.*** 
I would rather assign them, and all the sherds which they examined in this 
triangle and assigned to this transitional period, to a clear-cut MBI period. 
The so-called EB 1V-MBI sherds from their finds, which I was enabled to 
see, and which they assigned to EBIV-MBI, definitely belong solely to 
MB I,*°° with no traces whatsoever of EB IV, or of a transition from EBIV. 
Otherwise, the results of their finds in this region coincide, as they point out, 
completely with my own.*** Their finds indicated a general absence of surface ~§ 
finds of MB II and LB and of the latter part of EB. = 


Stalion IV (328) 


Immediately below Abi Naml, at what on the map by Maisler and Yeivin 
and Stekelis is called Station IV, on the n. bank of the Yarmik, Stekelis 
found flints and fragments of handmade pottery, including one with a band 
of red paint and a band of herringbone incisions,*** which we would assign to 
Early Chalcolithic, and examples of which we found at Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh.** 


81 BJPES X: 4, p. 100) 85° Bulletin 100, pp. 7-16. 

852 Bulletin 19, p. 17; ANNUAL VI, p. 31. 7 BJPES X: 4, pp. 101-102. | 
353 BJPES X: 4, p. 100. 358 BJPES X: 4, p. 102. 

34 BIPES X: 4, pp. 98-104; XI, pp. 17-21. *°° Cf. Pottery Notes, p. 484. 
855 BJPES X: 4 
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WADT el-tARAB 


el-Fakhat (98) 

About 1.5km. s.w. of Umm Qeis (325) and less than half a kia. s. w. of 
‘Ain Umm Qeis, which is a little over a km. s. w. and below Umm Qeis, is 
el-Fakhat (98).2° It is situated on top of an almost completely isolated hill 
on the e. side of the Réd ‘Ain Umm Qeis, which, commencing on the slope 
below the ridge on which Umm Qeis is situated, cuts its way on a n.-s. line 
to the w. of it, down to the Wadi el-‘Arab. The high hill of el-Fakhat is con- 
nected only by a broad and gently dipping saddle to the hill to the w. of it. 
The steepest side of the hill is the e. side, which is cultivated, as are the other 
slopes and the flattish top of the hill. The latter comprises an area of approxi- 
mately fifty meters square. On the n. side of the hill of el-Fakhat is a small 
spring, called ‘Ain Fakhat, in the tiny Réd ‘Ain Fakhat, which, running w.-e. 
meets the n.s. Réd ‘Ain Umm Qeis. ‘Ain Fakhat is near the w. end of its 
small wédi, rising at a point above the top of the hill of el-Fakhat, which 
overlooks the confluence of the tiny Réd ‘Ain Fakhat with the small Réd ‘Ain © 
Umm Qeis. The most important spring in this area, however, is the nearby 
‘Ain Umm Qeis. It is less than half a kilometer to the n.e. of el-Fakhat, 
which commands the approaches to it, and whose inhabitants undoubtedly 
once obtained their water from it, as do the inhabitants of Umm Qeis above 
it to this very day. For the latter, it is a most important additional water 
supply besides the water obtained from the cisterns on the ridge on which Umm 
Qeis proper is located. At the time of our visit on August 25, 1942, British 
army engineers were deepening the spring of ‘Ain Umm Qeis and enclosing 
it in a strong spring-house. The hill of el-Fakhat guarded the crossroads 
which led down to the Wadi el-‘Arab and up to the site of Umm Qeis via ‘Ain 
Umm Qeis, and then past Umm Qeis down to the Wadi Yarmik. 

The sides and top of the hill of el-Fakhat were swept practically clean of 
ruins, with only a few basalt blocks remaining to testify to the presence there 
once of buildings. Numerous sherds were found, however, which revealed the 
various periods of occupation on the site. There seems to have been a con- 
siderable occupation extending from EBI through EBIII, with no sherds 
discovered which could definitely be assigned to EB IV.**! There were numer- 
ous fragments of EB I-II “band-slip” ware, and a small number of pieces, 
including one quite large fragment, of the so-called Khirbet Kerak (Beth- 


80° August 25, 1942; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 499. 501. 505. 508. 


301 Cf. above, p. 138. 
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Yerah) ware, which can be assigned to EB III.*** The discovery of fragments 
of this type of ware, covered with a highly burnished black to brown slip, 
which are so common at Khirbet Kerak on the s. shore of the Lake of Galilee, 
makes us feel all the more strongly that our failure to find this type of ware 
at Tell el-Hammeh (324) was completely fortuitous, and that further search 
or excavation there would reveal its presence. 

In addition to the EB I-III sherds, there were a few Iron Age I-II frag- 
ments of pottery, and a small number of Roman and Byzantine ones (see 
Pottery Notes, pp. 426-428). 

Khaneizir (99) 

About a kilometer e.s.e. of el-Fakhat (98), and about three quarters of a 
kilometer s. e.-e. s.e. of Umm Qeis (325), on the w. side of the beginning of 
the tiny Wadi Khaneizir, which, after being joined by several other small — 
wudydan, descends s.s.w. to join the Wadi el-‘Arab, is the large, completely — 
ruined Roman-Byzantine site of Khaneizir*** (99). On the e. side of this — 
site, and slightly above it is the small spring of ‘Ain Khaneizir, which may | 
well have been considerably larger in former days, when less of the soil above 
it had been eroded away, which once sponged up larger supplies of water than 
is presently the case. The ruins are strewn over a considerable hillside area, 
which descends in gentle stages for some distance below the spring. Numerous 
building stones, and fragments of mosaic floors abounded, aside from quantities 


of Roman and Byzantine sherds. Little else was visible above surface, the area 
occupied originally by the site being indeed completely ploughed over at the 
time of our visit. Below this site, the land begins to descend abruptly to the — 
Wadi el-‘Arab, being cut up by numerous small wudyén. This site commands 
a good view to the w. of much of the length of the Wadi el-‘Arab, with Tell 
Zer‘ah (100) being visible below it to the s.s. w.-s.w., directly overlooking 
the s. side of the Wadi el-‘Arab. 


© 
ba (97 
A little less than 2.5 km. e.n.e. of Khaneizir (99) is the large ruined site 
of Qabii (97),°** situated on a conspicuously high point, on the s. side of the ~ 
w.-e. road which runs along the top of the water-shed separating the Wadi 
el-‘Arab from the Wadi Yarmifik. This site, situated above the spring of ‘Ain 
el-‘Asal, commands the approaches to the Wadi ‘Ain el-‘Asal, which plunges 


862 Cf. above, p. 138, n. 339; Yigael Sukenik, On the Technique of Khirbet Kerak 
Ware, in Bulletin 106, pp. 9-10; Albright, Bulletin 106, p. 17. 

3638 ZDPV 49, p. A. 501. 

364 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 500-501. 
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down southwestward into the WAdi el-Arab. Little is left of the once extensive 
site, whose ruins stretch now among stands of scrub oak which have grown up 
among and over them. The entire, rocky, hilly countryside, which is partly 
cultivated, is dotted with stands of scrub oak. The village of Umm Qeis is 
visible about 2.5 km. to the w.n.w. of Qabii. There is a splendid view over 
much of the surrounding countryside. The remaining foundations of Qabi 
are being rapidly demolished to furnish building stones for structures in Umm 
Qeis and other neighboring villages. At the time of our visit on August 25, 
1942, Arabs were uncovering foundation walls, and removing fine, well cut, 
rectangular building blocks, mostly limestone but some basalt, and cutting 
them into smaller ones, both because they could more easily be transported 
that way, and because the structures for which they were intended required 
smaller stones than the ones generally used in the Roman and Byzantine 
periods to which the site of Qabi originally belonged. This process of quarry- 
ing building stones out of ancient ruins such as those of Qabii is going on as 
rapidly as the population of Transjordan is increasing and new villages and 
new houses are being built. It is obviously much easier to cut up a well-hewn 
Roman building-stone than to cut out a rough block from a quarry and then 
chisel it into shape. The archaeological survey of Transjordan, with which 
the series of volumes of which this is the fourth concerns itself, was carried 
out fortunately during a period before the requirements of new and expanded 
settlement in Transjordan had begun to reach out to, and in many instances 
make inroads on ancient sites to such an extent as to make the survey impossible. 
To the degree that modern sedentary settlement in Transjordan increases, 
will it become increasingly difficult to preserve the remains of preceding seden- 
tary settlements. Not even an archaeologist, however, wants to preserve an 
entire country as a museum domain, nor would it be possible to arrest the rise 
of new civilizations, any more than it has been possible in the past to arrest 


the fall of old ones. No matter how much Transjordan, and to a larger degree 
5 to} 


Palestine, are transformed by modern civilization, there will, nevertheless, be 
a sufficiency of ancient sites and remains available to keep all the competent 
students endlessly occupied uncovering and interpreting the past. Many 
generations of future archaeologists and historians will probably in their turn 
be similarly occupied as well with the remains of our present. 

There are traces of a wall once having encompassed the entire site, with 
some foundation remains of a building having crowned the highest point of 
the site, and indications of the remains of other large buildings near it. In 
addition to the water supply obtained from the nearby spring of ‘Ain el-‘Asal, 
numerous cisterns had been cut into the rock to store up the rain water. Like 
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so many abandoned ancient sites, this one too is partly employed as a modern 
burial ground. Some Roman and Byzantine sherds were found on the site. 
Sifin (96) 

About 1.5 km. s.e. of Qabii (97) is the small, completely destroyed site of 
Sifin ** (96), overlooking the small Wadi ‘Ain Sifin, and directly above the 
spring of ‘Ain Sifin. The site of Qabi is visible from it to the n.w., with 
numerous ancient quarries of Roman and Byzantine times, as well as burial 
shafts of Roman origin visible en route between the two sites. Several cisterns 
were found among the scattered stones representing all that is left on the 
surface of the original buildings, but it is likely that other cisterns are buried 
under debris. Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found, 
as well as numerous stones from mosaic floors. 

Ed‘in (95) 

About 2km. e.-e.s.e. of Sifin (96) is Ed‘an (95), located on a large, 
almost completely isolated hill, in the wédi-cut hill country marking the 
descent to the Wadi el-‘Arab. Throughout this entire region, one stumbles 
constantly across Roman quarries and shaft-tombs. The small Wadi Ed‘in 
encircles the hill on almost all sides except the n. side, where the hill is con- 
nected by a saddle of land to the hillside beyond it. The Wadi Ed‘in then 
turns almost due southward. Directly below this hill, to the n.w., is the 
excellent spring of ‘Ain Ed‘in on the w. side of the Wadi Ed‘in. It irrigates 
a garden, in which some pomegranate trees were growing at the time of our 
visit. The slopes and part of the top of the hill were being cultivated at the 
time of our visit. 

The top of the hill of Ed‘an is strewn with fallen building blocks, among | 
which numerous Roman, Byzantine, and particularly mediaeval Arabic sherds 
were found, in addition to very many mosaic squares. This would seem to have 
been an ideal site for a pre-Roman settlement, but the masses of Roman to 
mediaeval Arabic pottery fragments plus the building and rebuilding on top of 
the hill from Roman through mediaeval Arabic times seem effectively to have 
covered or removed all traces of pre-Roman occupation, at least as far as sur- 
face finds are concerned, with the exception of a very small number of sherds. 
There was a piece of porridge-ware, which could easily have belonged to the — 
EB period, but in the absence of any other sherds of that period, cannot be 
used definitely to say that such a period of occupation was represented on the _ 
site. There were two sherds which seemed to belong to MB II, namely one a 
coarse one with a raised, indented, horizontal band of decoration, and another _ : 


365 ZDPV 49, p- A. 500. 
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with a fine disc base. In addition, there was one absolutely clear, Iron Age I 

About a km. n.e. of Ed‘in, and at a point about 3.5 s.s.w. of the village 
of Melka, and about 3km. w. of the village of Hatem, is the completely 
destroyed site of ‘Arqfib ez-Zahar (93). For a distance of over half a km., 
the land descends in carefully terraced stages, from s. of the w.-e. ridge-road 
leading from Umm Qeis, to a spring, which we were told was called ‘Ain 
Dilbeh or ‘Ain Mujrein, but which on the Irbid section of the 1: 50,000 map 
of the Transjordan Department of Lands is marked as ‘Ain ed-Daliyeh. About 
half way down to the spring is a small rise, on which at one time some build- 
ings may well have stood. At the present time, however, there are no traces 
there or elsewhere on this site of any building remains above the surface. 
Were it not for the masses of ancient sherds strewn along the ground, this 
place could never have been determined as an antiquity site. 

The pottery fragments were much worn. A sufficient number of them, 
however, was clear enough to establish definitely that this site was heavily 
occupied in EB. Its history may have extended from the beginning of this 
period down as far as the end of EBIII, but there are no indications of 
occupancy in EBIV. The most clearly defined sherds belong to EB I-IT, 
including band-slip ware of EB I, and remains of stump-based jugs of EB IT 
(cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 425-426, and Pl. 2). Some Byzantine sherds were 
found too. 

This site, on a gently sloping hillside, with terraces whose supporting walls 
may well go back in part to the EB period, and with the presence of a spring, 
reminds one of similar sites, also apparently unfortified, such as Umm Beteimeh 
(302) *** where EB and even earlier sherds have been found on the surface. 
Whether or not such sites were originally enclosed within great encircling 
walls is a moot question; we found some EB sites on isolated, flattish hills, 
but not on slopes of hills, in southern Transjordan which were enclosed within 
walls.*** There may, however, well have been a strong blockhouse or fortress 
guarding such sites as this one of ‘Arqib ez-Zahar, which have by now 
completely disappeared. We do know, that very strongly fortified sites, such 
as Khirbet Kerak, did exist in the Early Bronze period, whose history as a 
great fortified settlement extends from the Late Chalcolithic through EB III 
periods; and we have seen that the pottery of many sites in northern Trans- 
jordan is closely related to and even identical in some instances with that of 
Khirbet Kerak.*** 


868 Cf. above, p. 143. 
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It is clear that the periods from Late Chalcolithic to and through EB III 
were marked by considerable prosperity and long intervals of peace. Cultural 
interconnections are revealed, for instance, by the relationship of EB III 
Khirbet Kerak ware to similar wares from Syria, with the possibility that the 
knowledge of how to manufacture this striking type of pottery may first have 
stemmed from Syria.**® The pottery alone of these periods testifies to a high 
degree of cultural attainments, and the houses and walls of such places as 
Khirbet Kerak on the Lake of Galilee give further evidence of the well 
advanced civilization of these periods. 


edh-Dhahireh (94) 

About a km. to the e.n.e.-n.e. of ‘Arqib ez-Zahar (93), and about 2 km. 
w. n. w. of the modern village of Hatem, is the large, completely destroyed site 
of edh-Dhahireh, known also as Halin el-Hamir (94). It is situated on ter- 
raced slopes leading down to the ‘Ain Bariiqeh, whose waters flow into the 
small Réd ‘Ain Barfigeh, which proceeds almost due southward to join a branch 
of the Wadi el-‘Arab. Practically no surface remains whatsoever were found, 
except numerous fragments of Roman and Byzantine pottery. The site is 
marked by numerous cisterns and cistern-caves and burial shafts. 

Kom Sama (73) 

About 4.5 km. e.s.e. of the village of Hatem, and about half a km. n.e.- 
e.n.e. of the village of Sama, is the site of KOm Sama (73),°*° on top of a 
prominent, almost completely isolated hill. It is near the w. edge of the table- 
land, below which the many branches of the wudydén begin, which gradually — 
draw together to join the Wadi el-‘Arab. The hilltop which overlooks the — 
village of Sama is ploughed, as are also almost all of its slopes, which appar- 
ently were terraced in ancient times, and have thus retained a large portion 
of their original soil. Below the n. side of the hill is the spring of ‘Ain Sama. 
On the n.e. slope of the hill is a large cave-cistern, which looks as if it may 
have belonged to the Roman or Byzantine period. The lower w. slope of the 
hill is planted to grapes and fruit-trees of various kinds. There are no ruins 
whatsoever visible on the surface either on the slopes or top of the hill, with 
the exception of some worn stones on the top. Large numbers of Iron Age © 
I-II sherds were found, however, on the top and slopes of the hill, in addition 7 
to some Roman and Byzantine sherds. Excavations might reveal the founda- —_ 
tion remains of a wall encircling the top of the hill and foundation remains ~ 7 


of houses there. 
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°° Bulletin 106, pp. 9. 10. 17; 107, p. 22; PPEB, pp. 72. 73. bhp ° 
July 19, 1943; ZDPV 49, p. A. 494. - 
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el-Birz (74) 

A little more than 2 km. s. w. of the village of Sama, and over 2.5 km. s. w. 
of Kém Sama (73), situated on a low hill, are the completely destroyed ruins 
of el-Birz, called also el-Burz (74).°7! There are some indistinguishable ruins 
of a small building on top of the hill, which is further marked by numerous 
cisterns and rock-cut burial shafts. The site is completely ploughed over, and 
is strewn with large numbers of fragments of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic painted and glazed pottery. This site is situated in the broken hill- 
country, cut up by wudydn cleaving their ways generally southwestward to 
westward to join the Wadi el-‘Arab. 


Zigl (78) 

About 2.7 km. w. s. w.-s. w. of el-Birz (74), on top of an almost completely 
isolated hill, is the completely destroyed site of Ziql (78).°** It overlooks the 
confluence of the Wadi el-Qeseir and the Wadi el-Haddad, the continuation of 
which then under the name of the Wadi Ihjara courses almost due westward 
to join the Wadi el-‘Arab. This site overlooks the modern village of Fo‘arah, 
about half a km. to the s. w. of it, beyond the s. side of the Wadi el-Haddad. 
Directly below the hill-site of Ziql, to the s. w. of it, on the s. side of the Wadi 
el-Haddid, is the spring, ‘Ain Fo‘arah. At the s.e. end of Ziql is a large, 
rock-cut birkeh, with steps leading down into it from the s. side. It seems 
originally to have served as a quarry.. Beyond it to the n. is a large cave- 
cistern, the entrance to which was covered originally by a vaulted roof, the 
lower parts of which still remain. There are other cisterns and cave-cisterns 
on the site, which is also marked by rock-cut burial shafts. Numerous sherds 
were found belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. 


Rujm el-‘Azer 

About half a km. n.n.w. of FO‘arah village is the small site, called Rujm 
el-Azer (75), with the spring of ‘Ain F6‘arah below it to the e.s.e.-s.e. It is 
situated on a smali knoll, almost completely surrounded by small wudyén, 
except on the s.s.w. side. The completely ploughed knoll showed no surface 
traces of ancient occupation, excepting a fallen-in cave-cistern on the n. side, 
and a small number of Roman and Byzantine sherds, and several clear Iron 
Age I-II sherds. It may well have been connected with the probably Iron 
Age I-L1, Roman, and Byzantine occupations of the village of Fo‘arah, which 
we did not examine. The strong likelihood is with regard to such villages as 
F‘arah, that they are built over the ruins of ancient sites. And in instances, 
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where they are located by a spring, it may be assumed that they were occupied 
also in pre-Roman times. Only occasionally did we make an attempt to 
examine a modernly occupied Arab village in Transjordan to try to determine 
the history of its earliest occupations. By and large, however, surface exami- 
nations of such places led to no results, so for as determining particularly the 
possibility of pre-Roman occupation, other than the archaeologist’s getting 
badly bitten by fleas. In such places as Irbid, however, modern occupation 
has not yet been able to remove or bury all surface remains of even the earliest 
Early Bronze pottery which can be found along the slopes of its hill.*** At the 
large village of er-Remtha, excavations for cisterns revealed the presence of 
Iron Age I-II pottery, which had not been revealed by surface examinations.*™* 


Thjara (79) 


About 1.75 km. w.s.w. of the modern village of Fo‘arah is the large, com- 
pletely ruined site of Ihjara (79), situated on top of a high, isolated hill, 
which commands a wonderful view over the surrounding countryside. Beit 
Ras *** is visible to the e.s.e., and Mount Tabor is visible in Palestine. The 
entire hill is cultivated, wherever soil remains. It was distinguished at the 
time of our visit on January 20, 1942 by a large butm tree, outstanding in 
the hilly, largely eroded countryside surrounding this site. There are numer- 
ous cave-cisterns on this site, and rock-cut burial shafts. On the e. slope are 


several, more or less intact stone sarcophagi. Numerous mosaic squares were 
lying about, but there were hardly any building stones whatsoever visible. 
Large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic pottery were on 
the top and slopes of the hill. 


Kufr ’Abds (76) 

About 3.5 km. e.s.e. of Ihjara (79), and 1.75 km. s.e. of the village of 
Fo‘arah, is the small, completely destroyed site of Kufr ’Abas (76).°7° It is 
on top of a small hill, overlooking the small Wadi Slam, which courses north- 
westward to join the Wadi Ihjara, which, in turn, bends westward to join the 
Wadi el-‘Arab. The hill of Kufr ’Abas is situated in a hilly, denuded and 
eroded area. There is a rujm of worn building stones on top of the hill, which 
is further marked by cave-cisterns anl rock-cut burial shafts. There were 
numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds, with the latter 
predominating. 


873 Cf. above, pp. 97. 153-154. ®7° Cf. above, pp. 115-116. 
874 Cf. above, p. 97. 876 ZDPV 49, p. A. 495. 
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Delham (77) 


About 1.25 km. e. s. e.-s. e. of Kufr (76) is the site of Delham (77) 
It is situated on a rise which overlooks to the s.e.-s.s.e. the junction of the 
small Réd Ratmeh with the Wadi el-Ghafer, which latter in its continuation 
w.n. w. becomes known as the WAdi el-‘Arab. The site of Delham also over- 
looks, beyond the s. side of the Wadi el-Ghafer, the village of S6m, which is 
about 1.30 km. to the s.s.e. of Delham. Delham is a completely destroyed 
site in a hilly, eroded area, which apparently at one time was covered with 
olive groves. There is a large olive-oil press, with parts of the upper and nether 
millstones still in position. The oil flowed into two side basins or wings hewn 
out of the rock, each about 35 cm. deep, in which the sediment settled, with 
the purer oil flowing off into a third basin extending like a ball tied by a 
string, in this instance a small channel, between the two above-mentioned 
wings. Several cisterns and caves were visible on the rise. Roman and 
Byzantine sherds were found on the site. 

Tell esh-Shi'ir (80) 

About 4.8 km. s.s.e. of Delham (77), and about 3.25 km. s.s.e. of Sdm, 
and 4km. w. of Irbid is the large, imposing, largely artificial mound of Tell 
esh-Shi‘ir (80) *’§ (Fig. 60.61). It is situated in a rolling, fertile. cultivated 
hill-country, sloping down gradually to the w. and n.w., and marked by the 
beginnings of the wudydn, which join together like twigs to a branch, and 
like smaller branches to a larger branch, which finally, in turn, under the 
name of a main branch, called the Wadi Demaikh, cuts its way deeply to 
the n.w.-n.n.w. to join the Wadi el-‘Arab. The modern highway leading 
w.n.w. from Irbid to Jisr Mejami‘ over the Jordan, makes a steep and sharply 
curved descent to cross the Wadi el-Ghafr at a point about 2 km. w. of Irbid. 
The Wadi el-Ghafr cuts its way to the n.w.-n. n. w. to join the Wadi el--Arab 
on a line passing the village of S6m about a km. to the e., and then ascends 
steeply to reach the rolling, ridge-marked countryside, which Tell esh-Shi‘ir 
dominates. 

At the w. end of the ridge on which Tell esh-Shitir is located, numerous 
fairly intact dolmens still remain, and the ridges and slopes to the s. of it 
en route to the village of Kufr Yaba, which is 1.8 km. to the s.s.w. of Tell 
esh-Shi‘ir, are dotted with dolmens.**® The dolmens in this area must be con- 
sidered but a small fractional part of the thousands of dolmens found on the 


“77 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 480-481. 
8 July 21, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 482; Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlin, p. 180; Albright, 


Bulletin 35, p. 10; Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 36; Glueck, Bulletin 51, p. 9. 
87° Cf. above, pp. 77.87, n. 200; below, p. 154, n. 387. 
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western edge of the Transjordan plateau and on the slopes 
the Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Wadi ‘Arabah. 

There are masses of fallen and broken flint blocks on the flattish top of the 
tell. Among them, and on the anciently terraced slopes and around the base 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). Ps 


of the mound, we found numerous sherds belonging to widely separated periods. — 
The earliest sherds belonged to EB I, and included clear specimens of band- 
slip ware of the type we had previously found at Tell el-Hammeh and Khirbet 
Kerak (Beth-yerah).**° There were also EB II sherds, but none which could 
be identified as belonging to any later periods of the Early Bronze Age, 


88° Cf. above, pp. 78.119; Bulletin 101, pp. 9-11; 107, p. 22. 
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although one might have expected to have found EB III pottery fragments 
there also. There were several very worn pieces of pottery which might possibly 
belong to MBII, but it would be impossible on the basis of these fragments 
alone to posit the presence of an MB II occupation of the site. 


Looking s. at Tell esh-Shi‘ir. 


The next period that was strongly represented by surface pottery finds was 
the Iron Age, large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds being found. Belonging 
to that period are the remains of a large, flint-block, outer wall, strengthened 
at regular intervals by towers, which once enclosed the summit of the ¢ell. 
The remains of this outer wall, whose great flint blocks and manner of con- 
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struction, remind one of the megalithic Iron Age fortresses at Khirbet 
Mudmir,*** are best seen on the s. and e. sides. The Iron Age site was built 
on top of the Bronze Age site, and a small Roman and subsequently Byzantine 
settlement capped the man-made mound, which throughout the ages rose on 
top of the underlying natural knoll. Roman and Byzantine sherds testify to 
the last two periods of occupancy. 

This prominent fell, presently unencumbered by modern buildings or burials, 
would well repay an extensive excavation. It is in full view of the mound on 
which the village of Sém is located, and whose history might well parallel that 
of Tell esh-Shi‘ir. The great mound of Irbid, whose history includes the 
periods of occupancy of Tell esh-Shi‘ir, is also clearly visible, as is the site of 
Beit Ras. There is a small pond near the w. base of the hill of Tell esh-Shi‘ir, 
which may originally have been a Roman-Byzantine birkeh. There seems to 
be no spring in the immediate vicinity of Tell esh-Shitir. It may well be that 
the spring which in all probability existed near there in earlier centuries, has 
dried up and disappeared. 


Irbid 

The towering mound marking the site of the large town of Irbid, which has 
grown up around it and in part over it, is 4km. e. of Tell esh-Shitir (80). 
It is at an important crossroads, and from very early historical times on occu- 
pied a position of outstanding economic and strategic importance, even as it 
does in the life of modern northern Transjordan today. It is the chief govern- 
ment center of the entire ‘Ajltin district. The great artificial mound, which 
probably rests on a natural knoll, has often been examined, and there is little 
that we can add to previous descriptions.**? The remains of massive Bronze 
Age and Iron Age walls can still be made out,*** but the massive stones of 
which they were built are being steadily employed for modern building pur- 
poses, with the result that all surface traces of the original walls are bound 
completely to disappear. Government and army and school buildings on top 
of the great mound, which measures about 230 by 150 m., and is oriented 
approximately n.-s., together with much use of drill and play-grounds there, 
have resulted in the removal of almost all ancient sherds from the top of 
the site. 

On those parts of the slopes and base of the ¢ell, which are not built over, 


881 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 192-194; Abel, Géographie . .. II, p. 36; Albright, 
Bulletin 35, p. 10. 
882 MDOG 23, 1904, p. 31, Fig. 14: Albright, Bulletin 35, p. 10; Abel, Géographie . 
II, pp. 36. 267-268; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 468-471; Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 149-154. 
Abel, 36; MDOG 23, 1904, p. 31, Fig. 14; 35, p. 
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we found EBI band-slip ware, and other sherds belonging to EB I-II. There 
were also numerous MBII sherds, and large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds 
of all kinds. Some of the sherds which we have classified as Iron Age I, may, 
however, well go back to LBII, and there were a few painted pieces which 
definitely belonged to LBII. It is probable that excavations might reveal the 
presence of pottery throughout the entire Bronze Age, with the exception, 
perhaps, of EB IV, which seems scarcely to be represented in northern Trans- 
jordan. There were also large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. This site has been identified with the Beth-arbeel of Hosea 
10:14, and with the Arbela of the Decapolis.*** Fragments of decorated 
basalt sarcophagi of Roman period origin are incorporated in some of the 
modern buildings of Irbid.*** Reused Roman and new modern reservoirs 
supply the water needs for the inhabitants of modern Irbid. There are no 


springs in the immediate vicinity of the site at the present time. 
Tell Kufr Yuba (81-82) 


About 1.8 km. s. s. w. of Tell esh-Shitir (80) is the small, modern village of 
Kufr Yaiba, which we made no attempt to examine. The area between the two 
sites is dotted with dolmens or remains of delmens. About three quarters of a 
km. to the s.e.-e.s.e. of the village of Kufr Yaiba, on top of a rise, is Tell 
Kufr Yaiba (81),*°° known also as Tell ez-Zeitfin. On the top of the rise 
immediately to the n. of it, is a large group of dolmens (82).**? The slopes 
of the rise, on top of which Tell Kufr Yaiba is located, descend in broad, 
undoubtedly ancient terraces to the village of Kufr Yaba below it. The village 
is located in a depression, surrounded by gently rising hills. Between the tell 
and the village is a small pond, which may well represent the location of a 
Roman or Byzantine birkeh. 

The site of Tell Kufr Yiba is marked by the remains of a massively built 
flint-block building, with the entire top of the hill covered with a maze of 
fallen flint building blocks. On top of the foundation remains of the above- 
mentioned building, there is now a modern survey rujm. Very large numbers 
of EBI-II sherds of all kinds were found, including numerous EBI frag- 
ments of typical “band-slip” ware. Most of the Early Bronze Age sherds 


384 Cf. above. 

886 Schumacher, Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 152-153. 

88° July 21, 1942; Albright, Bulletin 35, p. 10; Steuernagel, ZDPV 49, pp. A. 485-486; 
Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 36. 

*°7 Cf. ZDPV 49, pp. A. 483-485, which go into some detail concerning the nature and 
distribution of the many hundreds of dolmens in the area in which Tell Kufr Yaba and 
Tell esh-Shi'ir are located; cf. Bulletin 35, p. 5, for phot. of dolmen near Tell Kufr Yaba. 
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were found on the n. side and base of the tell (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 493-495, 
and Plates 86. 87). Most of the EB sherds seemed to belong to EB I, although 
excavations would probably reveal that EB II, which is represented by some 
specimens, would be plentifully documented. There were several clear MB IT 
sherds, several chalice bases of a type which might belong to LB II, and very 
large numbers of Iron I-II sherds,—with some of the sherds which we assigned 
to Iron I possibly belonging to LB II. In addition there were some Hellenistic, 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds, 


Abi Zeit or Khirbet el-Butm (83) 


About 1.4 km. e. n.e.-n. e. of Tell Kufr Yaiba (Tell ez-Zeitiin) (81), is the 
site of Abii Zeit *** (83), which is known also as Khirbet el-Butm. It is situ- 
ated on an almost completely ploughed-over hill, with numerous cisterns and 
cave-cisterns having provided the water supply for the various communities 
that once existed there. There are the ruins of a flint block tower on the top 
of the hill, and foundation ruins of other buildings on the anciently terraced 
slopes of the hill. To judge from the numerous sherds found, the site was 
occupied especially in the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. 
One Iron Age II cooking pot rim was found. Excavations may reveal the 
presence of other sherds of the Iron Age. The discovery of a single sherd of 
any particular period does not necessarily prove anything. 


Qasr el-Ghil (84) 

About a km. to the e.n.e. of Abii Zeit or Khirbet el-Butm (83), and about 
1.75 km. s. w. of Irbid, is Qasr el-Ghil **® (84) (Fig. 62). It is on the w. side 
of the Wadi el-Ghafr, a short distance below the very beginning of the wédi. 
The wddi leads down from the plateau lands, which Irbid dominates. The 
ancient track which descends via the Wadi el-Ghafr towards the village of 
S6m and to the Wadi el-‘Arab, is also one of the main ancient routes, still 
much used by Arab foot and donkey and camel traffic to get to or depart 
from the plateau lands centering around Irbid. At a very strategic point, 
guarding the entrance to the Wadi el-Ghafr on the one hand, and the access 
to the Irbid plateau lands on the other, is the strong, small fortress or block- 
house of Qasr el-Ghil. It is on the w. side of the wédi, which is narrow and 
steep at this point. It served the same purpose in ancient times as some 
near-by machine-gun emplacements did in World War II. Irbid was the center 
of a system of fortifications during World War II, when the beginning and 


88 ZDPV 49, p. A. 483. 
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sides of the Wadi el-Ghafr were strongly fortified with a series of gun emplace- 
ments. A whole cluster of these machine-gun nests was situated immediately 
around the position of Qasr el-Ghfl for the same reason that motivated the 
placing of Qasr el-Ghil many centuries earlier in its particular position,— 
namely, the fact that then too, a small fortress located at or near that point 
could effectively control all traffic into and out of the Wadi Ghafr. 


ig. 62. Qasr el-Ghil (84). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). be 


The small, ruined blockhouse measures 7.50 m. square, and is built of large, 
roughly hewn flint blocks. An average size corner-stone measures 1.80 by .80 
by .45m. The s.w. and n. w. corners were still 8 courses high at the time of 
our visits, with the corners on all sides being well bonded. The s.e. corner 


was 7 courses high, and the n. w. corner 3 courses. The small fortress i is built 
on a steep slope, about 12 m. above the wédi-bed. : 
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Despite most intensive search on two separate occasions, only one identifiable 
sherd could be found. It belonged to Iron Age II. Some additional pottery 
fragments were located, so small, however, and so worn by the rigors of the 
centuries, that they proved nothing. With or without sherds, however, I am 
certain that this is an Iron Age fortress, of the Khirbet Mudmar*®* type of 
construction, and was part of the outlying strong points, which guarded access 
to Iron Age Irbid. 

This small fortress made it practically impossible for any surprise attacks, 
ghazis, to be launched from the Wadi el-Ghafr, at any rate, against Iron 
Age Irbid. Otherwise, an enemy force, by keeping to the shelter of the wadi, 
could come very close indeed to Irbid without being seen. 


Zibdah (86) 

About three quarters of a km. to the s. e. of Qasr el-Ghiil (84), and 1.7 km. 
s. w. of Irbid, is the small village of Zibdah *** (86). It is on top of a ridge, 
overlooking the small Wadi Zibdah from the s.s.w., which courses w. n. w.- 
n.w. to join the Wadi el-Ghafr. On the s. w. side of the village are visible 
the remains of the earlier Roman-Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic settlements, 
over and out of which the modern village was built. Several large cisterns 


and cave-cisterns were visible. 


Jereita (85) 


About a quarter of a km. to the e.s. e.-s.e. of Zibdah (86), on top of a hill, 
on the e. side of a tiny wadi which bends n.n.e.-n.e. down to the Wadi 
Zibdah, is the small, almost completely destroyed Roman-Byzantine site of 
Jereita (85), with several large cisterns and cave-cisterns. The site is marked 
by a maze of fallen building stones. ‘ ~ <=" — 


About 2.75 km. s.s.w. of Zibdah (86), and 4.6 km. s. w.-s.s.w. of Irbid, 
is the hill-village of Natfeh *°* (123). I mention this village, which we did 
not examine for archaeological remains, because of the fields of dolmens sur- 
rounding it (Fig. 63.64). On the tops and slopes of the hillsides in all of 
this region, we passed hundreds of dolmens or remains of dolmens, and, as we 
shall point out in the discussion below, the remains of what we believe to be 
dolmen-houses.*** From Tell esh-Shi‘ir to this site, one was hardly ever out 
of sight of dolmen remains.*** 


890 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 192-194; ef. above, p. 153. 
391 ZDPV 49, p. A. 483. *93 Cf. below, p. 190; RJ, pp. 130-131. 135. 136. 
8°? August 30, 1942. — 84 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 483-485. 
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Natfeh (8) 

About half a km. to the s.e. of the village of Natfeh (123), is the promi- 
nent site of Kém Natfeh (8).°°° It consists of the remains of a strong, flint- 
block fortress on top of a high hill, the outer circumference of which was 
enclosed within the remains of a strong outer wall, also made of rude flint 


Fig. 63. Looking w. at dolmen w. of Natfeh (123). 


blocks. It overlooks the Wadi Ghafr to the e. of it, with two small wudydan 
curving around the n. and w. sides of the hill. On the n. side is the Wadi 
Natfeh, with the ‘Ain Natfeh in it. The wall-enclosed top of the hill is oriented 
roughly n.-s., and measures about 70 by 65m. in its greatest extents. There 
were indications of towers at the offsets of the wall, which seemed to be 1.20 m. 
wide, and in some places, particularly along the w. side, was still 2.50 m. high. 
There is a splendid view over the surrounding countryside from this fortified 


885 June 17, 1942. 
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hilltop, Irbid being in sight to the n.n. e.-n.e., 
away to the w.-w. s. w. 

There were numerous Iron I and II sherds on the top and slopes of this hill, 
and some later Roman and Byzantine sherds. The earliest settlement, to judge 
from the sherds, as well as from the nature of the construction of the outer 


Fig. 64. Looking n. at same dolmen. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


wall, seems to have been in the Iron Age. This was a prominent and strongly — 
fortified Iron Age site, one of the numerous ones that seem to find no mention 
in the Biblical texts, nor in other texts as yet known to us. 


Hoéfa (6) 
About 2.7 km. s.s.e. of Kém Natfeh (8) is H6fa*** (6), on the e. side of 
one of the tiny branches of the Wadi Ghafr. It is on a slight rise, and covers _ 


396 June 16, 1942. 
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a considerable area, filled with ruins ranging from Roman through the medi- 
aeval Arabic periods. Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 


sherds were found. There is a small reservoir there, and the site is marked by 

numerous cisterns and cave-cisterns. Greek inscribed burial stones have been 
had 

found there.®* 


4 ' 
Khirbet Shihah (5) 
About 1.6 km. e.n.e. of Héfa (6), is Khirbet Shihah *°* (5), on top of a 
ridge overlooking the village of ‘Eidiin from the s.s.w. It is an almost com- 
pletely circular site, with traces of a wall once having enclosed it. At the w. 
end of the site is an old cistern still in use, and other cisterns must be buried 
under the debris which marks the site. Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. 


Rakseh (4) 

A km. s. e.-e. s. e. of Khirbet Shihah (5), and 2.1 km. e.-e. n.e. of Héfa (6), 
and 1.8km. w.n.w. of el-Husn (1), is Rikseh.*°® It is on top of a high, 
fairly steep hill, whose slopes, however, are cultivated from bottom to top. 
Nothing but fallen building stones remains to mark the former settlements 
there, aside from several large cisterns, and large cup-hollows. Numerous 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 


Qasr Rakseh (3) 

About three quarters of a km. e.s.e. of Rakseh (4), and 1.5km. n. w.- 
w.n. w. of el-Husn (1) is Qasr Rakseh *° (3). Like Rakseh and H6fa, it is 
situated in the upland plain, which is dominated by el-Husn (1). This rolling, 
upland plain forms the backbone, which separates the eastern and western 
watersheds." The great site of el-Husn is at the e. side of this plain, although 
most of the sites close to el-Husn are situated in a semi-circle from the s. w. 
to the n. w. of it. Beyond this semi-circle of sites, the land begins to slope 
down westward, and is marked by the beginnings of the wudydn, which in 
their mergings finally form the Wadi el-‘Arab, which joins the Jordan. 

Qasr Rakseh represents the remains of a small, strongly built guard-tower, 
constructed largely of massive flint blocks. Some limestone blocks are built 
into it, one above the doorway. It was originally a round tower, measuring 
about 6 meters in diameter, with a doorway on its s. side, which is 1.40 m. 
high, and .70 m. wide. This doorway is similar to others in Iron Age and later 
fortresses in Moab and Edom.*®? There are some cup-marks in the rocks 


27 ZDPV 49, p. A. 429. ‘00 ZDPV 48, Pl. 8; 49, pp. A. 431-432. 

898 ZDPV 49, p. A. 429. 401 Cf. above, p. 113. 

eZ DPV . A. 431. Cf. ANNUAL XIV, pp. 70. 71; XVIII-XIX, p. 104. 
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near-by, and on the n. side are three cisterns, one of which is still in use. 
Fairly numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds were found in its immediate 
vicinity, and several much worn sherds which might possibly have belonged to 
the Iron Age. 

About half a km. to the e. n.e. of it, are the remains of what was apparently 
a similar tower. Still another small ruin of similar nature is visible on a ridge 


to the e. of it, about three quarters of a km. away. These towers may have — 
been nothing more than “ watchtowers in cucumber fields,” or they may possi- _ 
bly have been part of a defence system, such as Qasr el-Ghail (84),*°° which 
Qasr Rakseh is reminiscent of.‘°t One is reminded furthermore of the rujim 
malfif in the neighborhood of ‘Amman, which we have reason to believe 
belonged to the Iron Age *” (Fig. 65). 


el-Husn (1) 


Next to Irbid, the most imposing site on the east side of the Deir Abi Said 
district is el-Elusn (1), sometimes called Husn It is 8.5 km. s. s. e.- 
s.e. of Irbid, with which it is connected, as in ancient times, by a main road. - - 
Like Irbid,*”* it is on top of the watershed separating the tributaries, to the e. es 
of the Wadi Shellaleh, which empties into the Wadi Yarmik, from the tribu- 
taries, to the w., of the Wadi el-Arab, which joins the Jordan. Actually, 
el-Husn is nearer the e. rather than the w. system of wudydn, but the sites it 
dominates are largely situated to the w. of it. 


The modern village of el-Husn contains in its structures and debris rem- 
nants of the Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. 
A detailed study of every house-wall and courtyard would yield a considerable — 
number of inscriptions belonging to all these periods, in addition to various — 
stone reliefs. In the courtyard of one of the houses, we noticed a limestone 
door, decorated with the figure of a bull (?) and a lion (?),*°* both of them | 
defaced. In the same courtyard was a large basalt sarcophagus, with a Greek 
inscription on the lid, a Byzantine cross on the right side of the sarcophagus, 
and a tree design on the left. An architrave over one doorway featured a 
wreath in relief, with two entwined serpents at the bottom of it, and two six- 
petalled flowers on either side.*°’ Many other sculptured reliefs could be cata- _ 


ZDPV 49, p. A. 431. ie.) 
ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 165-168. 
496 June 15, 1942; ZDPV 49, Pp. A. 434-435; Abel, Géographie ... II, pp. 36. 430; 7 
Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21; 86, p. 22, n. 18; 92, p. 10; ef. above, p. 113. 
497 Cf. above, pp. 153-154. 
495 ZDPV 49, p. A. 435. 
ZDPV 49, p. A. 435. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


logued and studied in this, as well as in almost every village in Transjordan. 
Many of them have been recorded, but many more have not. It would require 
much time, a large staff, and much stamina to attempt a more or less complete 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


record of whan can still be found in the modern villages, which in the majority 
ot instances are built over and partly out of the ruins of previous settlements. 
Immediately n. of the village is the great mound of el-Husn, known as Tell 

- el-Husn (1). There may have been at one time, probably in the Iron Age, 


4 
Fig. 65. Qasr Raikseh (3), looking n. 
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a dry moat deepening the natural dip separating the area of the village from 
that of the tell.° The striking, artificial mound (Fig. 66), piled up over a £ 1 1 
natural hillock, lifts itself commandingly and ponderously above the sur- a 
rounding plain, which is planted normally to grain. The top of the mound, , 
which is oriented e.-w., has been measured variously as 227 by 190 m.,"? and 
275 by 180 m.**? We did not measure it, and imagine that the figures cited : 
are approximations rather than accurate measurements. The top of the great es 
mound seems to have been surrounded by a double wall, with a moat between 

the walls. There are the remains of several completely ruined buildings on . 
the flattish top of the mound, the largest of which sems to belong to the late 
Arabic period, while parts of the ruins of other buildings, of which but little ‘ : 
is left, may go back to Byzantine and Roman times. 

A considerable part of the top of the mound is used for modern graves, 
which are also inserted into the midst of the ruins of the buildings. The 
location of burials has changed with the passage of time. The earlier settle- 
ments which were located on the top of the mound used, in all probability, oo 
much of the area for burials, which is now covered by the village. In the 
village e* -'-Husn, there still are visible burial shafts and chambers which hail 
back te sioian and Byzantine times. There probably are other tombs under- 
neath the debris and foundations of the modern village which go back to much 
earlier periods. 

On the top and sides of the mound, large quantities of Roman to mediaeval 
Arabic potsherds were found, including some Hellenistic ones. Among them - 
also were found small numbers of clear EBI ware, including several EB I 
“band-slip” fragments. One MBIT cooking pot rim was found, as well as 
numerous Iron I-IT sherds. Among the Roman period sherds were particularly 
large numbers of terra sigillata pieces. - 

We believe that protracted search might have revealed fragments of pottery 
belonging to almost all the periods from EB I through LB II, in addition to > 
[ron I-II. The only qualification that we would make would be, that, to judge | 
from the surface finds in other places of the North Gilead area, there might | as 
well be an absence or an apparent absence of EBIV pottery fragments on the : 
surface.*** It must be added too, that the LB period, so far as surface finds 
are concerned, does not seem to be anywhere near as well represented as the | 
EB, MB, or Iron Age periods. On the whole, however, it is possible to say, ‘ 
that intensive sedentary settlement existed in North Gilead from EB through 4 
the Iron Age, a fact illustrated by the pertinent references in the Amarna 


41° ANNUAL XIV, p. 52; XV, p. 110. “2 Abel, Géographie . . . II, p. 430. — 
“11 ZDPV 49, p. A. 435. “3 Cf, above, p. 78. a 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


Letters and the Egyptian lists of conquered towns, which fail, as Albright has 
syP 1 g 
pointed out on several occasions, to mention any site south of Fahil, Irbid 


and el-Husn.*1* 


at Tell el-Husn (Husn ‘Ajli 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


“4 The identification of Tell el-Husn (Husn ‘Ajlfin) with Ramdéth-gilead, first 
suggested by Dalman, and which subsequently enjoyed wide currency, has been 
dealt with above,*’*> where we have elaborated our identification of Raméth- 


“4 Albright, Bulletin 68, p. 21; 86, p. 22; ANNUAL XVITII-XIX, p. 265; ef. above, 


. 96. 
41> Cf. above, pp. 96-104; Bulletin 92, p. 10, n. 2. = 
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gilead with Tell er-Ramith. We have, at the present, no other suggestion for 
the identification of el-Husn, which must, however, by whatever name it 
originally carried, have been well known in the Iron Age and earlier. 


Kufr Melek (2) 

Less than half a km. s.w. of el-Husn (1) is Kufr Melek (2).*%° It is 
situated on a high hill overlooking el-Husn and Tell el-Husn. There are no 
building remains on the site, which is ploughed over and planted to grapevines, 
but there were numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 
Several bell-shaped cisterns were visible, their mouths cut through 1-3 m. of 
rock, with a set-back rim around the inside of each mouth to hold a stone 
cover. On the s. w. side of the hill were evidences of former quarrying opera- 


a tions. Numerous rough mosaic stone-squares were found on the top of the hill, 
. of a type which can probably be assigned to the Byzantine period. Around the 


gs. to the w. side of the hill bends a tiny wddi, called Wadi el-‘Ain. 


Ham (9) 
Overlooking from the w. the small Wadi er-Rejeileh,*** or Wadi Ham, as 
it is also known, one of the southernmost of the branching wudydén, which 
finally join the Wadi el-‘Arab, is Tell Ham (9).*15 It is 7 km. w. n. w.-n. w. 
of el-Husn (1), and 5.5km. s.w. of Irbid. The small mound of Tell Him, 
which is directly s. e. of the village of Ham, is almost circular on top, measur- 
ing 37 by 34m., and oriented roughly n.-s. Tell Beit Yafa (11) is clearly 
visible from it to the w.-w. n. w. 

Bare of all surface ruins, except small heaps of worn building-stones, an 


examination of the top and slopes of the mound revealed large numbers of 
- Roman to mediaeval Arabic sherds, as well as considerable numbers of Iron 
Age I-II sherds, and also a small quantity of EB I-II sherds, including a 
plain, semi-elliptical ledge-handle covered with remnants of a heavy reddish- 
brown slip, and a sherd with pattern face-combing. 

There was evidence of a Bronze Age wall encircling the site, and also of an 
Iron Age wall, which was supported by a glacis. It seemed to be 1.20 m. thick. 
A cut made by some one into the s. side of this Iron Age wall seemed to show 
that the glacgis was about 3 m, wide at the base. Excavations will be necessary 
: \ to determine exactly the nature of these walls, and indeed to ascertain whether 
4 or not the Iron Age fortification did not consist of a double wall “= a moat 
in between, and a glacis supporting the outer wall. 


“1° June 16, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 432. 
“17 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 430, 483, n. 1. +» Pa 
“18 June 17, 1942. 
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The constant use of the tell by the inhabitants of the small village of Ham, 
has made it most difficult to find sherds belonging to all of the early periods of 
occupation, which may be assumed to have existed there. Excavations would 
probably reveal the presence of pottery of successive periods of settlement, 

paralleling those of Tell Irbid and Tell el-Iusn (1). Albright and Steuernagel 
have previously pointed out,*?® that the modern Tell Ham is to be identified 
with the Ham of Genesis 14:5. It has also been variously noted that Ham 
appears as No. 118 on the list of Tuthmosis IIT at Karnak, about 1480 B. c.**° 
Numerous great dolmens are visible in the immediate vicinity of Him,‘ 
which are part of the great fields of dolmens extending between Tell Kufr 
Yiaiba (81-82) and Irbid and el-Husn (1). 


Tell esh-Sheqaq (10) 
Two km. w.n.w.-n. w. of Tell Him (9) is Tell esh-Sheqiq (10).*** It is 
half a km. n.e. of the village of Beit Yafa. It is located on a small rise, above 
a stony, cultivated plain, with a small valley between it and Beit Yafa. It is 
situated about midway between the small Wadi Kharib to the n. and the 
small Wadi el-Khirbeh to the s., both of which bend northwestward as part of 
the branch system of the Wadi el-‘Arab. This is a completely ruined, feature- 
less site, rising in two stages above the surrounding plain, and covered with 
= exceedingly worn building stones. The top of the mound measures 40 by 35 m., 
and is oriented e.-w. (Fig. 67). Particularly on the s. and w. sides of the 
mound, can parts of the fortress wall which once enclosed it still be seen, 
built of rough flint blocks, rudely bonded at the corners. It probably belongs 

to the Iron Age. 

Numerous Iron Age I-II sherds were found, and quantities of others extend- 
ing from the Roman to the mediaeval Arabic period. Whether or not there 
was any Bronze Age occupation cannot be ascertained from surface finds of 
pottery, but it would seem unlikely in view of the apparently complete absence 
of any pre-Iron Age pottery. 

This site partakes of a number of the features, which begin to emerge as 
being characteristic of many of the Iron Age sites in North Gilead. The 


average Iron Age site seems to be en 


1) generally built on top of an eminence, 


res 


_ 2) to have been so severely destroyed at the end of the final period of occupa- 
tion that the surface walls but rarely can be traced, 


“° Bulletin 35, pp. 10. 11; ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 127;Géographie . . . II, pp. 36. 341. 
#9 Bulletin 35, p. 11; Géographie ... Il, pp. 36. 341. 

421 ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 127, and Pl. 8B. 

422 ZDPV 49, p. A. 486. 
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3) located in a cultivable region, with the result that the modern cultivators _ 
plough and plant up to the edges and frequently over the site, 


4) marked by Iron Age pottery, indistinguishable from that of Iron Age _ = 
Cisjordan, and lacking, so far as usual surface finds are concerned, the -_ 
— striking and distinctive painted ornamentation that so much of the Iron 7 : 
a Age pottery of Edom and Moab and parts of South Gilead possessed, 


5) and not infrequently, unlike this site, but as in the instance of Tell Ham 
(9), or Irbid, or Tell el-Husn (1), built over an earlier BA ruin. 


Fig. 67. Tell esh-Sheqiq (10), looking n. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Tell Beit Yafa (11) 

Situated on a high ridge, about midway between the Wadi el-Khirbeh to 
the n. and part of the upper stretch of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh to the s., is the 
small, completely isolated Tell Beit Yafa (11).**%* It is 1.2 km. s.e. of the 


village of Beit Yafa, over which it commands an excellent view, as it does over : 
much of the surrounding region for some distance (Fig. 68.69). The village 7 : 
of Deir Yisef is visible to the s.-s.s.e., as is Tell Johfiyeh (7) to the e.s. e.-s.e. i 


Below the e. side of the ethan is a nig with probably several others round = 
about, which we did not see. 


“23 June 18, 1942; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 430. 487. 
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"= The broken, hilly countryside in which it is located is characteristic of the 
nature of most of the w. part of the North Gilead highlands, cut up by branch- 


Fig. 63. Tell Beit Yafa (11), looking n. w. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


ing wudyan, which join together to form the main streams plunging down 
westward to the Jordan Valley to empty into the Jordan River. Much of this 
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of timber have been cut down, and ancient terraces do not help hold the soil 
in place, a rapid process of erosion is stripping the hillsides of their covers 
of soil. 

Tell Beit Yafa is oriented e.-w., and at the top measures about 21 by 15.50 m. 
It is littered with rude, flint building stones of various periods, with frag- 
ments of walls visible here and there. Extended search revealed the presence 
of small quantities of sherds, the earliest belonging to Iron Age I-II, and the 
others to the Roman and Byzantine periods. Originally, Tell Beit Yafa seems 
to have served as a small Iron Age fortress. cE 


Tell Johfiyeh (7) 

Tell Johfiyeh (7),*°* which is 3 km. e.s.e.-s.e. of Tell Beit: Yafa (11), 
occupies a position much similar to that of Tell Beit Yafa, and like it is 
situated in a rugged, hilly area on top of a high ridge, occupying a command- 
ing position. The slopes of the hills and the small valleys in between are 
cultivated, as in the instance of the Tell Beit Yafa area, and many similar 
examples. It is 2.2 km. e.-s.e. of Tell Ham (9) and is a short distance 
n.-n. n. w. above the small village of Johfiyeh. The small tell, or mound, on 
its high location, is visible for many kilometers round about. To the w., the 
hills of Palestine rising above the Ghér are visible. Below this site to the n., 


tracks lead down to the Wadi er-Rejeileh, which, as has already been pointed 
out, is part of the wudydn-system of the Wadi el-‘Arab; and the descent below 
_ it to the s. and s. w. leads to the upper reaches of the WAdi et-Taiyibeh. Also 


visible to the s. w. of Tell Johfiyeh is, on the s. side of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh 
cleft, the high village of el-Mazir, which, at its 845 m. elevation above sea- 


— level, rises above that of Tell Johfiyeh, which is 785 m. above sea-level. 


The flat, ploughed-over top of the stone littered mound is almost circular, 
measuring about 37 by 35m., and is oriented w.-e. (Fig. 70). Parts of the 
fortification wall which once enclosed the site are stl to be seen. It seems to 
be about a meter thick, »nd in places is still 3m. high. The wall is made of 
large, roughly hewn flint blocks, with rude bonding, and must once have 
afforded strong protection to this small fortress, which served to guard the 
region and crops planted on the slopes and fields below it and on the neigh- 
boring hillsides. The water for the occupants of the fortress and the workers 
in the fields must have come from cisterns, as it does today for the inhabitants 
of the small village of Johfiyeh. Olive, fig, and apricot trees grow in the 
fields adjacent to the village of Johfiyeh below this site, and help sustain its 
approximately 200 population, which derives its livelihood mainly from small 
animal husbandry and from agriculture. ‘The population centered on Tell 
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So 


Johfiyeh, say in the Iron Age, which marked one of the periods of occupation 
there, may well have been approximately of the same size as that of the 


present village. 


Numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, as well as numerous Roman through 
mediaeval Arabic period sherds, were found on and around the site. We also 


- found a couple of intact early Byzantine lamps there on the surface. 


Tell Deir Sa‘aneh (112) 

About 9 km. s. w.-w. s. w. of Irbid, and 5 km. n. w. of Tell Beit Yafa (11), 
is Tell Deir Sa‘aneh (112),**° also known as Tell ed-Deir. It is several hun- 
dred meters s.e. of the small village of Deir Sa‘aneh, which consists of a 
handful of rude, modern stone-houses, much of whose building materials have 
been taken from the tell. Tell Deir Sa‘aneh consists of a large, fairly high, 
terraced mound, the base of which consists of a natural hillock. The lower 
terraces are planted to fig and pomegranate and olive-trees. The entire hill 


is overgrown with trees and vines, including the approximately 37 m. square 


top.*°* It is also littered with ruins of many periods of occupation, extending, 
so far as surface building-remains of any kind are concerned, from the Roman 
through the mediaeval Arabic period. 

The small, dry Wadi ed-Deir goes around the e. and n. sides of Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh. It joins the system of wudydn, which in their continuation and 
enlargement bend generally n.w., and come together to form the Wadi Zahr, 
the westernmost of the main branches of the Wadi el-‘Arab. The villagers are 


- dependent upon cisterns for their water-supply. At the s. e. edge of the village, 


a soil-filled birkeh is visible, which still collects some water in the rainy seasons, 
and retains enough moisture to nourish weeds throughout the year. It meas- 
ures, according to Steuernagel, 45 by 27 m.**7 To judge from the number of 
modern and ancient cisterns visible in and around the village and the fell, 
some of which hail back to Byzantine and Roman times, the inhabitants of 
the site have long been dependent solely upon cisterns for their water supplies. 
The villagers pointed out a place in the Wadi ed-Deir, where, according to 
local tradition, a strong spring once issued. Indeed, it seemed a likely place 
for such a spring, but there is not the faintest trickle of water issuing forth 
from the rocks now, nor has there been within the memory of any of the 
inhabitants of Deir Sa‘aneh. We are convinced that there must have been a 
spring in the vicinity of the site, certainly in the Bronze Age, and particularly 
in the Early Bronze Age when it was heavily settled, or it would not have 


been located there. 


iy 
“25 Aug. 29, 1942; Bulletin 101, pp. 3-20; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 445-447. yo: 
426 ZDPV 49, p. A. 446. “27 ZDPV 49, p. A. 446. 
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_ a In the past, agriculture largely sustained the inhabitants of the early prede- 
cessors of Deir Sa‘aneh, even as it does today. Although in ancient times, 
there were undoubtedly considerably larger stands of timber than there are 
today, extensive sections of this broken plateau country were given over to 
agriculture and to vineyards and orchards. To judge from the size of Bronze 
Age Deir Sa‘aneh, the extent of agriculture and supporting animal husbandry 
and trade must have been much greater in ancient times than it is today, 
although large areas of land are still cultivated today. The small collection of 
_ miserable stone hovels that marks the site of the modern village, can in no 
wise compare to what obviously must have been the size and condition of its 
very early predecessors. 

In grubbing for stones to repair or build their houses, and in digging for 
fine dirt to make or keep in condition the dirt roofs of their houses, the modern 
villagers of Deir Sa‘aneh have dug numerous holes in the bottom slopes of 
Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, and in the level stretch that extends between the village 
and the fell. They have in these excavations exposed whole series of stone 
houses and stone walls, particularly on the s.w. and w. sides of the fell. In 
the process, they have dug up and smashed, if not already broken, very large 
quantities of pottery, which belongs to EB 1, and much of which is brilliantly 
characteristic of the finest types of “ band-slip” ware. 

Some 300 m. s. w. of the very edge of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, at the bottom of 
a gentle slope which leads down from it and then rises to a level shelf of land 
beyond, and directly on the s. w. side of a junction of crossroads which lead, 
respectively, s. to Sammi‘, w. n. w. to et-Taiyibeh, and n.e. to Deir Sa‘aneh, 
we found in a partly ploughed field thousands of very large fragments of all 
kinds of typical EBI pottery, including very numerous examples of plain 
ledge-handles and of “band-slip” ware. No surface ruins whatsoever were 
visible either in this field or the immediate vicinity, and only the slight swell 
of the area on which they were found might indicate the presence of a low 
mound and of house and wall foundations beneath. On no other site that we 


examined in ail of Transjordan or in the Jordan Valley, did we find more 
numerous and more excellent examples of EBI pottery, and particularly of 
EB I “band-slip ” ware. These sherds, and the area in which they were found, 
must be associated with the very extensive EBI settlement of Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh, although today this area at the crossroads belongs to the lands of 
Khirbet el-Mekhlediyeh (114), which will be discussed below. In discussing 
the EBI sherds found from Tell Deir Sa‘aneh to the Mekhlediyeh lands, we 
shall therefore refer to them as from Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh. 

So much exclusively EB I pottery was found on the surface at this cross- 
roads point in —— “Mekhlediyeh lands, that it seems possible that they may 
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have come from a large EBI pottery kiln on the site. This beautifully orna- 
mented pottery is in no way distinguishable from that of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh 
(150), which site will be discussed below, or from that of Tell el-Hammeh 
(324) #28 in the Yarmik Valley, Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah) **® by the Lake 
of Galilee, Beth-shan,**° or Megiddo.**! In addition to the EB pottery at Tell 
Deir Sa‘aneh, numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were 
found. So far as could be ascertained from surface finds, there was no other 
pottery between EBI and the beginning of the Roman period (cf. Pottery 
Notes, pp. 458-465). 


Khirbet el-Mekhlediyeh (114) 

About half a km. s.s.e. of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh (112), is Khirbet el-Mekh- 
lediyeh (114). It represents the remains of less than a dozen large dolmens 
scattered over the top of a low ridge, with no traces whatsoever of any subse- 
quent settlement which might have produced pottery. From this ridge, there 
is a descent, in gently terraced stages, to that point in the Mekhlediyeh lands 
marked by the above-mentioned road-junction and the large masses of EB I 
“band-slip” ware found nearby, which we associated with the EBI pottery 
of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh.** 
Khirbet Hassan (113) 

On top of a high hill, which rises fairly gently from the n. side, but descends 
rather precipitously on the other sides, is Khirbet Hassan (113).*** On the 
s. side, it overlooks Wadi Leyain, which is the name for part of the upper 
stretch of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh. We are discussing Khirbet Hassan at this 
juncture, instead of in connection with the sites which can be associated with 
the Wadi et-Taiyibeh, because of its close connection with Tell Deir Sa‘aneh 
and other sites near by, which are located in areas related to the Wadi el-‘Arab 
wudydn system. Khirbet Hassan is about 1.5 km. s.s. w. of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh 
(112), and about 1.6 km. s.w. of ‘Athar (115). It is about 3.4km. w.n. w. 
of the village of Beit Yafa. The villages of Kufr Kifyé, Sammii‘a, and Deir 
Yusef, among others, are visible from it, and there is a fine view w. to the 
Ghér of the Jordan. 

At the w. end of the top of the ridge on which this site is located, at least 
half a dozen ruined dolmens, collapsed on their supporting bases, can be seen. 


“6 Cf. above, pp. 127-140. 
“°° Bulletin 101, p. 9; AJA 1935, pp. 325. 326, Fig. 5: 8-18; Wright, PPEB, pp. 61-62; 
Albright, ANNUAL VI, pp. 28-29. 
48° Bulletin 101, p. 9, n. 6. 482 Cf. above, pp. 172. 173. 
“2 Bulletin 101, p. 9, n. 5. 483 August 29, 1942. 
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They belong to the great dolmen-field, in which the environs of Tell Deir — 
Sa‘aneh are included, and examples of which are particularly prominent in _ 
the vicinity of Tell Kufr Yaiba (82).*** This dolmen field continues also on | 
the s. side of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh. 

The entire sides and top of the hill of Khirbet Hassan are periodically under — 
cultivation, wherever the rock outcroppings do not make it impossible. There 
are no surface building-remains whatsoever. No cisterns could be located, nor — 
did there seem to be a spring in the immediate vicinity. There may have been | 
a spring at one time to supply water for the small community that lived there 
at various times. To be sure, the possibility of the fellahin of the various © 
periods of occupation having brought their water-supplies with them in skin or — 
pottery containers, and sending several kilometers for more when necessary, — 
must also be considered, 

Were it not for the presence of fragments of pottery which could be defi- — 
nitely dated, it would be impossible from surface indications alone to have 
ascertained the fact that at various times in the past, a small settlement was’ 


found, including a folded or envelope ledge-handle, a typical MBI face- 
combed sherd, and a fine outflaring rim characteristic of that period. There 

were several exceedingly worn sherds, which might possibly have belonged to 
EB I; and there were also some Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 


Athar (115) 


> On the top and slope of the hillside leading down to the n. side of Wadi 
9%, ed-Deir (Wadi el-Khirbeh), is the comparatively large, completely ruined site 


of Athaér (115).**° It is about 1.3 km. e.-e.s.e. of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh. The 
’ slopes leading down to the waédi are terraced. There were hardly any ruins 
whatsoever to be seen on the site, which is marked by some cisterns and caves, 
and by numerous Roman, Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 


Zaharet (116) 
On top of a towering height, about 1.5km. e.-e.s.e. of Athér (115), is 

Zaharet Sdq'ah (116). There is a magnificent view over many kilometers of ; 

countryside, with many sites being visible from it, among some of them being : a 

Tell Johfiyeh (7), Tell esh-Sheqiq (10), Tell Beit Yafa (11), Tell Deir j 

Sa‘aneh (112), the villages of Deir Yiisef and el-Mazar to the s. of the Wadi 

et-Taiyibeh, the Ghér of the Jordan to the w., and the cleft marking the course : 

of the Yarmik to the n.w. Parts of the slopes leading up to the top of the 


CF, p- 176; ZDPV 48, pp. A. 99-101; Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 168-177. 
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hill were anciently terraced, and the very top of it was cultivated and planted 
to tomatoes, at the time of our visit. The hill stands about midway between 
the Wadi el-Khirbeh to the s. and the Wadi Khartb to the n. On the slopes 
of the hills and on the tops of some of them in this region, more or less intact 
large dolmens are still to be seen. About half a dozen broken-down dolmens 
still remain on the slopes leading up to this site, the top of which is marked 


by a cadastral survey rujm. 

The flattish top of this height was apparently once enclosed within a 
rude, flint block wall of fairly large size. Two of the stones measured, e. g., 
1.15 x 50x .30m., and 1.10 x .60 x .20 m., respectively. On the n.e. side of 
the enclosure, the wall seems originally to have measured about 42 m. in length. 
The site seems originally to have been marked by a very strong fortress made 

of flint and limestone blocks. Its dimensions, however, can no longer be 
clearly ascertained without considerable excavation, and determining thereby 

_ the lines of its foundations. 

7 A small quantity of clear Iron Age I-II sherds was found, in addition to 
some Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine sherds. There can be little doubt but 
that originally in the Iron Age, a strong fortress stood on this splendid vantage 
point, and served to guard and control the surrounding countryside. We found 
neither springs nor cisterns to explain how the garrisons obtained their water 
supplies. Some cisterns may be buried under debris. oe 
Tell Barsind (117) 

Tell Barsina (117) **° is a large, completely destroyed site, littered with 
ruins, representing a jumble of walls and foundation remains that have col- 
lected from the Roman through the mediaeval Arabic periods. Sherds belong- 
ing to all these periods, but nothing earlier, were found. Tell Barsina (117) 
is about 1.5 km. e. of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh, and less than 2 km. n. w. of Zaharet 
Sdq'ah (116). On the n. side of Tell Barsina, at the bottom of its terraced 
slopes, is the Wadi Barsina. The village of Kufr ‘An can be seen on top of 
its ridge to the n. w. On the s. side of the extensive ruin-field is a deep cistern, 
in reality an underground birkeh, with pillars upholding its roof, called Bir 
‘Umdin. Round about this site, and on the slopes of the nearby hills, are 
numerous dolmens. They belong to the great field of dolmens that extends 
between Tell Deir Sa‘aneh (112) and Tell Kufr Yaiba (82) and Irbid and 
el-Husn ‘Ajlin 

There is no archaeological evidence whatsoever of any settlement at Tell 
Barsina earlier than that of the Roman period. It is impossible, therefore, 

ZDPV 49, pp. A. 455. 456.486; Géographie .. . II, pp. 437-438. 

“7 ZDPV 48, pp. A. 99-101; 49, p. A. 456; Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 168-177. 
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to identify it with the Biblical Rog*lim of Barzillai the Gileadite (11 Samuel — : 
17:27: 19:32), as Abel does.**® He bases his identification upon the name — 
of Wadi er-Rejeili, by which name the Wadi Barsina is also known, ‘ia: 
to him, —a fact, which we were not able to corroborate from Arabs of the — 
vicinity. That lack of corroboration, however, does not necessarily prove that 
the name of Wadi er-Rejeili may not exist. Abel, furthermore, attempts to 
find a connection between the name of Barsind and Bersellei, the Greek form — 
of Barzillai.**” 

Were there any validity at all to these name connections, as proposed by 
Abel, then the site in the vicinity to choose possibly as the original home of | 
Barzillai the Gileadite, would be the nearby, outstanding Iron Age fortress of 
Zaharet Sdq'ah (116), less than 2 km. to the s.e. of it. It has been amply 


after the end of the Iron Age and took up new abodes in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, sometimes several kilometers removed from their original 
abodes.**° 


Khirbet ‘Esrin (109) 

About a km. n.e. of Tell Deir Sa‘aneh (112), beyond the n. side of the 
Wadi el-Hawarah ad on the side of the el-Jitah, on top 
of a small hill, is Khirbet ‘Esrin (109).4* It is immediately s. w. of the 
village of Kufr ‘An, across the Wadi el-Jitah. Both of these wudydan bend n. w. 
to help form the Wadi Zahr, which joins the Wadi el-‘Arab. The small, 
flattish-topped mound has some cisterns and cave-cisterns on its sides, but is 


otherwise undistinguished by any building remains other than a few, worn 
building stones. There is but little question that the village of Kufr ‘An is 
built over the main, ancient site at this particular point, and that the small 
hill of Khirbet ‘Esrin, across the wdadi, represents little more than a place of 


overflow settlement. Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were found there. In addition, there was a small number of clear Iron 
I-I] pottery fragments, and several very worn ones which may possibly have 
belonged to EB I-II. 


Umm en-Niml (110) 

Less than 4 km. w. n. w. of the small village of Kufr ‘An, and about 1.3 km. 
s. w. of the village of Qumeim, and about 3.6 km. n. w. of the village of Deir 
Sa‘aneh, is the ruined site of Umm en-Niml (110), on the s. side of the Wadi 


Géographie . . II, p. 437. Bulletin 91, p. 24. 


48° Géographie ... II, p. 438. * Aug. 29, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 457. - 
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_— which is the n. w. continuation of the Wadi Hawarah (Mihwarah). 
The broken plateau lands to the e. and s.e. of it seem to be very fertile, and 
ok. ae there are some old olive-tree groves growing in them. Umm en-Niml is a small 
i ruin, consisting of the foundations of several buildings, with the stone paving 
blocks of one courtyard still more or less in place. Among them we found a’ 
growing a large butm tree. We found a piece of altar-railing of a Byzantine a 
church, and remains of some arches and vaults which probably are to be asso- 
ciated with it. There seems to be a cistern concealed under some of the rubble 
of the church-ruins, and several other Byzantine cisterns are still in use. 
- Numerous sherds were found belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic periods. 


_Ibser (111) 

; Less than a km. to the s.-s. s. e. of it is the site of Ibser (111).*** It repre- 
sents much the same sort of place that Umm en-Niml (110) does, with sur- 
face ruins and fragments of pottery belonging to the Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic periods, and with comparatively numerous cisterns having 
furnished the water supply. 


Mesdd (108) 

Less than a km. to the n.n.e.-n.e. of Umm en-Niml, and overlooking the 
village of Qumeim from the w. side of the Wadi Sheikh Seraj (the continua- 
tion of the Wadi ei-Ji‘ah), is the small Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
ruined site of Mesid (108). It has the usual complement of burial shafts, 
cisterns, piles of fallen building stones, and Roman to mediaeval Arabic frag- 
ments of pottery. They are the hallmark of so many of these sites, first estab- 
lished or re-established in the Hellenistic and particularly Roman period, and 
continuing with various gyrations in their history to and through the medi- 
aeval Arabic period. Many of them have been reoccupied in modern times, 
or at least are being utilized as convenient sources of cut building-stones. 

Less than 2 km. to the n.-n.n.e. of Mesid, and about 2 km. to the n.n.w. 
of the village of Qumeim, is the small village of Qam, which Abel #** would 
identify with the biblical Qamoén (Judges 10:5). We were unable to visit the 
village of Qam, or examine its immediate environs, to determine whether or 
not there was any BA or Iron Age settlement there. To judge from Steuer- 
nagel’s description, however,*** we doubt very much whether an examination 
of Qam would have revealed any settlement earlier than Roman. We would 
regard the identification with Qamdén, for the present, therefore, as being at 
least uncorroborated. There have been too many identifications of sites with 


ZDPV 49, p. A.458. Géographie ... II, p. 412. ZDPV 49, p. A. 460. 
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likely sounding names with biblical sites, for which there is no archaeological 
basis whatsoever,**® and all too often only the faintest philological connection, 
if indeed any at all.**® 


ed-Duweir (107) 


About half a km. e. of the village of el-Kharaij, on a knoll overlooking it, 
is ed-Duweir (107). It is less than 2 km. n. w. of Mesid (108), and is about 
1.5km. n.n.e. of the village of Héfah. It represents a small, completely ruined 
site, and is marked by rock-cut cisterns, and quarries, and basins cut into the 
rock. It was probably no independent settlement by itself, but an appendage 
of one of the neighboring villages. Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were found there. 
Khirbet ‘Asqaléni (118) 

Less than a km. s. of the village of Samma, and about 3.3 km. w.-w. s. w. 
of Mesid (108), is Khirbet ‘Asqalani (118).*** It is a large, ploughed over, 
Roman to mediaeval Arabic site, with remnants of walls. There are numer- 
ous cisterns and cave-cisterns. In all directions but the s., where it is con- 
nected with a fairly level, fertile plain, the slopes beneath it lead down to a 
series of small wudydn, some of which reach the Wadi Héfah, belonging to the 
Wadi el-‘Arab system, and others of which belong to the comparatively small 
Wadi el-Hesa, which reaches the Jordan at some distance south of the Wadi 
el--Arab. Among other places, the village of el-Kharij is visible to the n.e. 
Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. The 
hillsides round about are covered with a fairly dense growth of scrub oak trees. 


Khirbet Zahr (106) 


On a knoll, overlooking the descent in stages to the top of the Wadi Héfah, _ . 


is Khirbet Zahr (106).**° It is about 2.4km. n. w. of ed-Duweir (107), and 
1.5 km. w.-w.s.w. of the village of Kufr Asad. It is an extensive Roman, 


Byzantine, and particularly mediaeval Arabic site, with ruined walls and vaults 


and numercus columns still in evidence. To the n. of it is the Wadi el-‘Amad, 
which joins the Wadi Zahr, which in turn empties into the Wadi el-‘Arab. 
The broken hill-country between the Wadi el-‘Amiid and the Wadi Héfah-— 
Wadi Zahr is largely covered with scrub oak. There are remnants, however, 
of old olive-tree groves, some of which may well go back to Byzantine or even 
Roman times. It seems that in the past, considerable stretches of this part of 


“© Cf. above, p. 177, and Bulletin 91, p. 24. 
446 Cf. Bulletin 90, p.,11. 

“47 August 30, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 448. 

448 August 28, 1942. 
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the countryside were given over to olive-tree cultivation. Some stone mills 
for the crushing of the olives can still be seen in strete *hes where few or no 


olive trees remain today. 


Tell Qaq (105) 

About 3km. w.n.w. of Khirbet Zahr (106), on the e. side of the Wadi 
Zahr, which bends n.w. to meet the Wadi el-‘Arab, is Tell (105) 
on top of a hill directly overlooking the Wadi Zahr. There is a strong flow of 
water in the wadi, which was always accessible to the inhabitants of the site. 
Two shelves of ploughed land lead down from the top of the w. side of the hill 
of Tell Qaq to the edge of the waédi. The easiest approach to the top of the 
tell is along the n.e. side, where there is a saddle of land that connects it with 
the hill beyond. 

Numerous Bronze and Iron-Age sherds were found on the top and slopes 
of Tell Qaq. There was a considerable number of “band-slip ” and distinctive 
face-combed ware and other types, which indicated occupancy of the site in 
Early Bronze I-III. No sherds were found which could definitely be assigned 
to EB IV, nor were any MBI sherds found. There were several which belonged 
to MBII, and several which seemed to belong to LB II. There were large 
quantities of Iron Age I-II, with Iron Age II predominating. In addition, 
there were some Hellenistic sherds, including some black glazed fragments, 
and there were also Roman and Byzantine sherds. 

The completely ploughed-over top of the mound slopes gently from n. e. to 
s.w. It is oriented roughly n.-s., and measures approximately 140 by 95m. 


at its greatest dimensions. It is more or less oval in shape. Occupying a com- 
manding position, as this fell does, with its cultivated, terraced top, close to a 
steady supply of good water, Tell Qaq furnishes a classic example of the type 
of site the early Bronze Age peoples chose for their places of settlement. It is 
clear that, certainly in the BA period, the top of the mound was enclosed 
within a strong fortification wall, as it was probably also in the Iron Age. 


Khirbet er-Reqa (104) 


Beyond the w. side of the Wadi Zahr, and the small valley through which it 
passes, the land rises steeply to the top of the broken plateau to the s. and 
s.w. About half a km. from the top of the plateau, and about 1.5 km. s. w. 
of Tell Qaq (105), on a broad, cultivated plateau, sloping gently in the direc- 
tion of the Wadi Zahr below, and overlooking the tiny Réd er-Reqa‘, is Khirbet 
er-Reqa‘ (104). Below this sloping shelf, the land descends precipitously down 
towards the Wadi Zahr and the Wadi el-‘Arab. 


** August 28, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 464. 
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It is perhaps a misnomer to speak of a khirbeh, in connection with Khirbet 
er-Reqi‘, because there are no ruins of any kind visible over the broad expanse 
of this large shelf of land, which comprises a considerable area, amounting 
certainly to ten acres or more. Yet there must have been a fairly large settle- 
ment there during the Middle Bronze I period, to judge from the sherds found 
on the surface. The settlement obtained its water supply from the small ‘Ain 
er-Reqa‘, and its flocks may well have been watered also in the Wadi Zahr or 
the Wadi el-‘Arab. There were numerous and typical MBI sherds of all kinds 
on the surface. The settlement from which the MB I pottery originated must 
have been established there anew, without having been built over the ruins of 
any previous settlement. It seems repeatedly to have been the case in North 
Gilead and the north half of the Jordan Valley, that the MBI period of settle- 
ment followed a gap in sedentary settlement, which existed during EB IV; 
or perhaps it may better be said that there was such a strong recession in the 
history of sedentary occupation in EB 1V in these areas, that when the MB I 
settlements came to be established, they were founded, in a surprisingly large 
number of instances, on virgin soil. 

There was also a small quantity of clear MB II sherds on this site, and, in 
addition, small quantities of the ubiquitous fragments of pottery of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods. In addition to the pottery, there were several large 
fragments of basalt bowls and querns, which we have found also on other 
MB I settlements,—although I do not know enough about the distinguishing 
characteristics of basalt-ware to be able to decide, if indeed it is at all possi- 
ble, whether in this instance some of the fragments may not have belonged 
to MBII. The likelihood, however, would seem to be that they belonged to 
the MBI period. 


el-Mesheirfeh (103) 

Less than a km. to the s. of Khirbet er-Reqi‘* (104), on top of a high hill 
on the broken, rolling plateau above the slopes leading down to the shelf of 
land on which Khirbet er-Reqa‘ is located, is el-Mesheirfeh (103).*°° It over- 
looks the very beginnings of the Réd er-Reqa‘, which finally under the name 
of the Wadi el-A‘waj joins the Jordan at Jisr esh-Shfineh. It is about a km. 
to 1.5 km., respectively, s. s. e.-s.e. of the Tulfil el-Medwar, which are natural 
hillocks. The site of el-Mesheirfeh commands a view over much of the length 
of the Wadi el-‘Arab, and over Tell Zer‘ah (100). The hill of el-Mesheirfeh 
is connected only on the s. side with the high, hilly plateau beyond it, which is 
spotted with considerable stretches of scrub oak. On the other sides, the hill 
rises fairly steeply above the slopes which stretch away and down from it. 


°° August 27, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 461. 
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At the n. w. corner of this site are the remains of a Roman (?) blockhouse, 
with a deep cistern at its s.e. corner, and a large cave-cistern at its n.e. corner. 
Some Hellenistic, and numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds were found. The earliest occupation of the site, to judge from surface 
finds, was testified to by numerous Iron I-II sherds. , 


El-Beweireh (102) 

About 1.5 km. n. w. of Tell Q&q (105) is el-Beweireh (102).*° It is a com- 
pletely ruined site, on a large, flat, completely ploughed-over hilltop, over- 
looking the slopes leading down in abrupt stages to the e. side of the Wadi 
Zahr and to the n. side of the top of the Wadi el-‘Arab. The slopes and small 
valleys below it are for the most part cultivated. From the top of this hill, 
there is an excellent view over much of the length of the Wadi Zahr, and over 
a considerable stretch of the w. section of the Wadi el-‘Arab. On the n. and e. 
sides of the hill are caves and cave-cisterns. Numerous Roman, and Byzantine, 
and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 


Tell Zer‘ah (100) 

Rising starkly and massively out of the Wadi el-‘Arab, is the singularly 
imposing and completely isolated hill of Tell Zer‘ah (100) *°? (Fig. 71). The 
nearly circular top of the hill measures approximately 140m. in diameter. 
Towards the center of the hill-top, nearest the n. e. side, is a small depression, 
covered with reeds, out of which emerges a very strong spring. It once pos- 


sessed thermal qualities, and has left deposits of salts on the sides of the hill, 
and particularly along the n. e. side, down which the strong stream emanating 
from the spring flows into the Wadi el-‘Arab. 

The hill of Tell Zer‘ah has no connection whatsoever with the hills which 
surround it on every side beyond the far sides of the twisting bed of the wédi, 
which bends around it on all sides just as streams of water diverge when they 
meet an immovable obstacle and join together again beyond it. These hills 
are higher than Tell Zer‘ah, with the exception of those beyond its w. side. 
That fact probably explains why the spring can appear at the top of Tell 
Zer‘ah, as a result of a natural siphon phenomenon leading the underground 
flow of water from the higher level of the hills beyond down to below the 
bottom and, as through a pipe piercing its center, up to the top of Tell Zer‘ah. 
Another explanation may be that the water is simply forced up directly by 
the same kind of underground pressure which produces geysers in such places 
as Yellowstone National Park. 


August 27, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 461. 
“2 ZDPV 49, pp. 464. 465; Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 142-143; Géographie... II, pp. 35. 36, 
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ig. 71. Tell Zer‘ah (100), looking s. s. w. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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The uneven, terraced top of the hill of Tell Zer‘ah was at one time com- 
pletely enclosed within a strong fortification wall, some parts of which are 
still visible, particularly on the n. side. This wall probably hails back to the 
Early Bronze period. Numerous foundation remains are visible on top of the 


hill, belonging to buildings erected from Roman through mediaeval Arabic 
times; and some of the foundations and building stones of both limestone and 
basalt-blocks may go back to still earlier periods. In addition to the water of 
the spring, we saw two large cisterns on the top of the ¢ell, and there may be 
others, which like them may have been dug in Roman or Byzantine times. 

In addition to several worked flints, we found a considerable number of 
fragments of absolutely clear EBI-II pottery, including “band-slip” and 
other types. Some of the sherds may have belonged to EBIII. There was a 
small quantity of Iron Age I-II sherds, with those of Iron Age II predomi- 
nating; and very large numbers of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. Most of the Bronze Age sherds were found on the w. slope of the hill, 


which affords the only easy approach to its top. fg Te’ 


About 1.5 km. w.s.w. of Tell Zer‘ah (100), on the w. side of Wadi Zahr, 
is the site of el-Wahsheh (101). It is on the flat top of an isolated hill, whose 
slopes descend in stages towards the Wadi el-‘Arab below it to the n. On the 
n. side of the Wadi el-‘Arab, the slopes climb steeply to the hills of Umm Qeis 
(325). The top of the hill of el-Wahsheh is about the same height as that of 
Tell Zer‘ah. By the side of the Wadi Zahr, at a point below this site, are the 
remains of a fairly modern water-mill. The remains of some foundations of 
buildings litter the site. Numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds were found. 


e. WADI el- HES. 


The wadi-system s. of that of the Wadi el-‘Arab, and much smaller than it, 

is that of the Wadi el-Hesa. It empties into the Jordan about 4.25 km. s. of 
the point where the Wadi el-‘Arab empties into the Jordan. The modern vil- 
lage of Mendah, which is situated about 2.6 km. s. w. of the village of Sammi, 
is situated about midway between the two main branches of the Wadi el-Hesa, 
_ namely, the Wadi Darabeh to the n., and the Wadi Qeseibeh to the s. Beyond 
the of confluenc ‘e of these two w the name of W adi el- is 
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hereafter, the name of Wadi el-Hesa is applied to the main stream. We have 


already dealt above *** with Khirbet ‘Asqalini (118), which is situated above 
the beginnings of the Wadi Darabeh to the s. of it, and the slopes leading 
down to the Wadi Héfah to the n. of it. 


Tell Abii el-Hussein (119) 

About 2.5km. w.s. w. of Khirbet ‘Asqalani (118), and about a km. s.-s.s. w. 
ds of the modern village of Zibdeh, is Tell Abi el-Hussein (119). It is about 
/ like Tell Abii el-Hussein, is situated on a natural rise. The flat-topped, almost 
_ completely isolated hill of Tell Abii el-Hussein, overlooks the Wadi Daraibeh 
a to the n., and the Wadi en-Neir to the s. This latter wadi joins with the Wadi 
i -en-Neheir, which follows a n.-n.n.w. direction to meet the Wadi Darabeh. 

About a quarter of a km. s.w. of Tell Abii el-Hussein is the spring of ‘Ain 
en-Neir, just a very short distance before the confluence of the Wadi en-Neir 
with the Wadi en-Neheir. There is another spring nearby, called ‘Ain Melah. 

On the top of the site are numerous fallen, exceedingly worn building stones. 


ike quarters of a km. n.w. of and below the village of Mendah,*** which, 


There were some very worn fragments of pottery, some of which might have 
belonged to the Iron Age, and a few possibly to MBIT. There were large 
numbers of mediaeval Arabic sherds, with numerous Byzantine and Roman 


=. a. 


sherds among them. On the e. side of the top of the hill, there is a small, 
“4 apparently artificial cut or dry moat separating the hill from the mainland 
’ rising to the e. of it. If clearing of the debris were to demonstrate beyond all 
doubt that this is indeed a dry moat, the likelihood of there having been an 
‘ Iron Age settlement on the site would be increased, supporting the otherwise 
— too weak evidence of the small quantity of very worn sherds which may possi- 
_ bly belong to the Iron Age. We have found such dry moats in related positions 
only at other Iron Age sites in Transjordan.*** 


: Ras Abii Léfeh (120) 

_ About three quarters of a km. s. w. of Tell Abi el-Hussein (119), is Ras 
Abii Léfeh (120), on top of a natural rise. It is separated from Tell Abi 
el-Hussein (119) by the tiny Wadi en-Neheir, and overlooks the approaches to 
the Wadi Darabeh to the n., and the Wadi Qeseibeh to the s. Near the bottom 
of the cultivated slope of the hill leading down to the Wadi en-Neheir is the 
spring of ‘Ain Melah. At the bottom of the s.e. slope of the hill, just above 
_ the beginning of the Wadi en-Neheir is another spring called ‘Ain en-Neheir. 
Beyond this point, the land slopes up eastward to the village of Mendah, = 
The gentle slopes below Ras Abi Léfeh are under cultivation today, as are 


453 Of, p. 179. *4 August 30, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 449. 
455 Cf. above, p. 163; ANNUAL XIV, p. 52; XV, p. 110. 
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those leading up to Mendah. On all these slopes, but particularly on the slopes 
and top of the hill of Ras Abi Léfeh, were found large numbers of Early 
Bronze I-II sherds of all kinds, including examples of “band-slip” ware (see 
Pottery Notes, pp. 447-448, and Pl. 30.31). There were also numerous Roman 
Byzantine sherds. 

This site furnishes another example of a type of location sought out with 
preference by the Early Bronze Age settlers, — long, gentle slopes, centered 
about a hilltop, with one or more springs in the immediate vicinity.*°* This 
is not a hard and fast rule, being qualified, e. g., by such a site as Tell Zer‘ah 
(102), where, to be sure, there is a spring, but where there are no long, 

gradual slopes.*** 


4 


Mendah (120a) 


The site of the village of Mendah (120a),*°* mentioned above, is not listed 

on our map. It is a little over a km. to the e.s.e. of Ras Abi Léfeh (120), 

7 ~ and, like it, is located on a natural rise. There is a road from Mendah leading 

down to the Wadi Qeseibeh, and then down to the Ghér. It cuts through the 

lower e. slope of Ras Abi Léfeh. The gentle slopes below Mendah represent 

_ fine agricultural land, and, with the exception of those immediately adjacent 

~ to the village, are under cultivation. In addition to EB I-IT sherds found on 

_ the w. slope below the village, leading down to the Wadi en-Neheir, we found 

a some absolutely clear MB II sherds and some Iron Age I-II sherds, in addition 
to numerous Roman through mediaeval Arabic sherds, 


WADI et-TATYIBEH 


The sites of el-‘Abd (20), Meytwin (19), Ra‘tya (18), Samad (17), Sarasi 
(23), and el-Kefeir (24), among others, are situated between the beginnings 
of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh and the Wadi Ziqlab, which rise among the slopes of 
the n. w. end of the great central watershed of North Gilead, in which all of 
the major wddi-systems of that region originate. We have treated these sites 
above.**® We have also already discussed above several other sites such as Tell 
Johfiyeh (7), Tell Beit Yafa (11), and Khirbet Hassan (113),*°° which 
overlook the approaches to the Wadi et-Taiyibeh from the n. 


45° Cf. ‘Arqib ez-Zahar (93), pp. 146-174, Umm Beteimeh (302), pp. 71-72; Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh (112), pp. 172-174; Tell Qaq (105), p. 180; ‘Ameidat (126), p. 199. 
Cf. pp. 182. 184. 459 Pp. 111-113. 
ZDPV 49, p. A.449, 469 Pp. 174-175. 
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Meskayeh (16) 

On the s. side of the Wadi ‘Araq el-Hammim, as this part of the e. stretch 
of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh is known, is the site of Meskiyeh (16).** It is about 
2 km. w.-w. s. w. of the village of Habaka, and about 5.5 km. w.s. w. of el-Husn 
‘Ajlfin (1). It is a small, completely ruined site, situated on a slope leading 
down to the wddi below it to the n., with the opposite slope leading up to the 
village of Johfiyeh, 2 km. to the n., with Tell Johfiyeh (7) just beyond the 
village. A number of cisterns and cave-cisterns mark the site. One cistern in 
particular is distinguished by a large block of stone, through which the mouth 
of the cistern had been driven, and in which a basin had been cut. There were 
numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds, and large quantities of mediaeval 
Arabic sherds. Aside from a few worn building stones, there were no ruins 
whatsoever visible on the surface. 


ed-Duweir (15) 

About 1.5 km. w.n.w. of Meskiyeh (16), and about the same distance e.s. e. 
of the site of el-Meréma (13), is the site of ed-Duweir (15).*° It is about 
1.25 km. s.s.e. of the village of Deir Yisef. It is a rather small site, with 
the ruins of several buildings of the Byzantine (?) period still standing. The 
sherds were predominantly Byzantine. There was a large cave-cistern on the 
side of the site and another on the w. side, and probably several more cisterns 
or cave-cisterns hidden under the ruins. 


el-Meraimé (13) 


Less than a km. to the w. n. w. of ed-Duweir (15) is the completely ruined 
site of el-Merima (13),*** located on a high, partly terraced hill. The top 
and most of the slopes of the hill are completely ploughed over, with the result 
that practically nothing of building remains are left on the surface. There 
are numerous cisterns and cave-cisterns on the top and slopes. Very large 
numbers of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 
There is a splendid view from the top of this site, with, among other places, 
the village of el-Mazar being visible to the s., and Tell Johfiyeh (7) to the n.e. 
el-Feshek (14) 

About half a km. s. e.-e.s.e. of el-Merima (13), and on a hill which is 
below the height of el-Merfima, is the site of el-Feshek. It is bare of all 
ancient ruins, and is marked by several comparatively new buildings on top 


of it. Evidence of ancient inhabitation was furnished by numerous Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 


41 June 17, 1942. «2 ZDPV 49, p. A. 428, 
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Tell ‘Ayateh (12) 


About 1.5 km. n. n. w. of el-Merima (13), is Tell ‘Ayateh (12).4% It is on 
a high, flattish-topped hill overlooking the village of Deir Yfisef on top of its 
hill, across an intervening depression, about a quarter of a km. to the e. Tell 
Johfiyeh (7) is visible 3 km. to the e.-e. n. e., as is Tell Beit Yafa (11), some- 
what over 1.5 km. to the n.n.e..—both on the far, n. side of parts of the e. 
stretch of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh. There are no surface ruins whatsoever left on 
this cultivated hilltop. There is a pile of field-stones in the center, on top of 
which a modern grave has been placed. There are several cisterns on the s. w. 
side, and on the lower w. slope of the hill, and there are probably others buried 
under debris. There seemed to be no spring in the immediate vicinity of 
Tell ‘Ayiteh today. Flocks could, of course, always be watered in the Wadi 
et-Taiyibeh, but little more than a km. to the n. of this site. 

It seems most likely that the entire hilltop of Tell ‘Ayateh was once enclosed 
within an outer fortification wall,“ probably during the Bronze Age period 
of its occupation. The Iron Age settlement which, too, once existed there, 
as we shall see from the pottery fragments found, may also well have been 
protected within a walled enclosure on top of the hill. 

Numerous Early Bronze Age sherds were found which could be dated to 
EB I-III, including some which could have belonged also to EB IV, but could 
just as well have belonged to earlier phases of EB. EBII was particularly 
well represented. No other sherds of the Bronze Age were found. The next 
period of occupation attested to by surface pottery finds was that of the Iron 
Age, there being a small quantity of clear Iron Age I-II sherds. In addition 
there were numerous Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine sherds (cf. Pottery 
Notes, pp. 453-454, and Pl. 39). 


Shejeret el--Asherah (122) 


Immediately e. of the village of Kufr Kifya, in the midst of a grove of trees, 
called Shejeret el-‘Asherah (122),*°° which gives the name to the site, is an 
ancient, ruined, long, narrow house, of a type that we had never previously 
seen in Transjordan. Without thoroughgoing excavations, no definitive con- 
clusions can be arrived at concerning it, but we are inclined to consider at 
least the possibility of its being typical of the dwellings of the builders of the 
great dolmens, that still exist by the thousands in Transjordan, and once could 
be found in very large numbers in Palestine.*** And if, indeed, this particular 
structure turns out not to be a dolmen-period dwelling, our feeling is, never- 


464 ZDPV 49, p- A, 415. _ 466 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 417. 418. 
“SZDPV 4, p. A415. 
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theless, that such a stone structure could well be very similar to the type 
characteristic of the dolmen period.*** 

Great numbers of dolmens have been found in Transjordan on the slopes 
leading down from the highlands to the edge of the Ghoér, along the entire 
length of the east side of the Jordan Valley, and along the e. side of the Dead 
Sea, and beyond. There is reason to believe that the dolmens were at one time 
almost as numerous in the cultivated highlands, as for example in the area 
between Tell esh-Shitir (80) and Tell Kufr Yaba (81-82) and Irbid and 
el-Husn ‘Ajliin (1),*°° as they are on the slopes of wudydan, and on the slopes 
of the hills leading down from the west end of the highlands to the Jordan 
Valley. 

It seems impossible to escape the conclusion a), that the dolmens of Pales- 
tine and Transjordan are most emphatically not the work of Bedouins; **° 
and b), that, on the contrary, they are the handiwork of advanced people who 
belonged to an agricultural civilization, and who may have lived in long, low, 
narrow, thick-walled stone houses. Theirs would seem to have been a period 
of generally widespread peace, making it apparently unnecessary for every 
settlement to have the protection of a strong fortification. 

The construction of a dolmen,——and there were thousands of them,—repre- 
sents a very respectable architectural and engineering accomplishment. When 
one thinks of the tremendous effort involved in quarrying out the great slabs 
of rock of which most of the dolmens are made, and of transporting them to 
the desired place, and elevating them into proper position, one is compelled 
to conjure up the likeness not of a nomad unversed in the arts of civilization, 
but skilled artisans adept in construction with very heavy blocks of stone. 

The presence of numerous dolmens in barren areas does not mean at all 
that their builders were desert-dwellers, nor that the climate has changed 
since the end of the dolmen period. It probably signifies, that during the 
dolmen period the population was so large that parts of it spilled over into 
marginal areas, where only a dynamic people could survive. Such a dynamic 
people in a later period were the Nabataeans, who farmed lands which others 
before them were not able to make use of, because of lack of numbers, energy, 
and technical skills.*7* This seems to have been true to a certain degree also 
of the dolmen-builders. Sometimes their dolmens were in fertile areas, other 
times in barren places or on the sides of wild, uncultivable wudyan, and at still 
other times, their dolmens would be placed in barren stretches directly over- 
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46° ZDPV 48, pp. A. 99-101; Northern ‘Ajliin, pp. 168-177; above, pp. 174-175. 

“7° Bulletin 91, p.19; Neuville, Biblica, XI, 1930, p. 265; Karge, Rephaim, pp. 553-554. 
471 Bulletin 91, p. 19; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 149-150, Fig. 52. 
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looking fertile lands. This latter instance would apply to dolmens on the lower 
slopes of the hills overlooking the Jordan Valley from the e. 

Many of the dolmen dwellers may possibly have lived in tents during part 
or even all of the year, but we are convinced that many others of them lived 
all or part of the year in stone houses like the one at Shejeret el-‘Asherah (122). 
The two long walls of this house are still standing. They are made of rude 
flint blocks, with small chunks of stone between them. The walls are oriented 
n.n. w. by s.s.e., with a doorway on the w. side. The entire dimensions of 
the house measure 10 by 7.50 m., with each of the walls about 2.15 m. thick. 
The doorway is about 80cm. wide, and at present 1.10 m. high. If some of 
the debris were cleared from the doorway, its foundations might be seen to go 
down farther than they presently appear to go. The walls, which slope inward, 
perhaps by intention of the builders, may originally have been 1.50 to 2m. 
high. The house could have been roofed by putting stone beams over the 
parallel walls, or by employing large, flat slabs for the purpose, in much the 
same way as the dolmen-builders used great flat slabs of stone for the roofs 
of the dolmens. 

This structure at Shejeret el-‘Asherah is strikingly similar in general form 
to the type of long, narrow, two-chambered dolmen, with the connection 
between the two chambers furnished by an aperture cut into the slab of stone 
separating them, that has been found in Transjordan. Such a two-chambered, 
long, narrow dolmen can be seen at Tell Umm el-Qetein (221), on the n. side 
of the Wadi er-Rameh, below and w.-w. n. w. of Tell el-Metabi‘ (220) on the 
s. side of the wadi.*** The remains of a similar, narrow, long, two-chambered 
dolmen, can be seen in the foothills on the e. side of the Jordan Valley, e. of 
Tell ed-Damieh (200) 

We believe that this type of dolmen is closely related to the type of house, 
or to one of the types of houses erected by the dolmen-builders for habitations 
for themselves during their own lifetimes, perhaps like the long house at 
Shejeret el-‘Asherah. Such dwellings, built much less massively than the dol- 
mens, and probably in far greater numbers than the dolmens, would, with the 
passage of time, disappear far more easily than the dolmens themselves. The 
massive blocks of dolmens could not be easily reemployed for other purposes, 
as could, for instance, the building stones of dolmen-dwellings. To judge from 
the cramped interior of such a dolmen-period house, it would seem little likely 
that the dolmen-period man could be considered in the category of a “ giant.” 47 


472 Cf. Bulletin 91, p. 19; below, pp. 385-387. 
‘73 The River Jordan, p. 131, Fig. 68. 
474 Bulletin 91, p. 20; Wright, “ Troglodytes and Giants in Palestine,’ JBL LVII, 
1938, pp. 305-307; Broome, “ T’he Dolmens of Palestine and Transjordania,” JBL LIX, 
, AP, p. 64. 
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It may be of interest in connection with consideration of the type of dwell- 
ing erected by the dolmen-period builders, to bear in mind the type of con- 
struction of the neolithic house in ancient Jericho, where “no bricks were 
used, only mud in slabs (italics ours) or bulk between finished faces.” **° 
Had stone been easily available, the neolithic builders at Jericho might have 
constructed their houses of the same large, rough slabs of stone that the 
dolmen-builders used, or perhaps of rude stones in the manner of the structure 
at Shejeret el-‘Asherah. 

We are now convinced that all the evidence points to a much earlier date 
for the dolmen period than the one of as late as 2000 B. c., to which we had 
originally adhered.**® Already in 1936, Albright tentatively suggested that 
the dolmens should be associated with the Tahunian culture of the Neolithic 
Age.**? Broome, quoting from a letter of Albright to him, mentions Waechter’s 
evidence for the presence of Tahunian settlements in the Wadi Dhdbai.*** 
He writes, “ Albright is of the opinion that the dolmens must be assigned to 
the pre-ceramic Tahunian I period, and hence belong to the sixth millen- 
nium.” #7 Albright has confirmed this statement, saying that he is “ convinced 
that the true dolmens of this region antedate 4500 B.c.” **° Broome feels that 
the dolmens can be dated as early as 4000 B. c.,*** and considers the fourth 
millennium to be the latest possible date for the dolmens.**? We think that 
the sixth millennium B. c. is the latest possible date for the original dolmens,*** 
as they are commonly seen by the thousands in Syria and Transjordan, and 


in lesser numbers in Palestine, and associate ourselves thus with Albright’s 
general position for the dating of the original dolmens. 

It is obvious that the original dolmens were used and re-used throughout — 
the ages, as is indicated by the presence of Bronze Age sherds in some and | 
Roman sherds in others.*** These sherds have no bearing upon the time of 
construction of the dolmens, in which or around which they have been found. 


**> Garstang, AAA XXII, 1935, p. 167. 

“6 Bulletin 91, p. 20; ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 129. 

“77 JPOS XV, 1935, p. 203. 

‘78 JPOS XVIII, 1938, pp. 297-298. 

‘7° Broome, p. 496. 

‘8° Bulletin 91, p. 20, n. 56; Albright writes in AP, p. 64: “... we may confidently 
date them (the dolmens) in the Palestinian Neolithic, that is between 6000 and 4500 
(possibly 4000 B.c.). Of course, these dolmens are imitations of the houses in which 
people had lived.” 

*51 Bulletin 91, p. 20; Broome, p. 492. 

‘°° Broome, p. 496. 

483 Cf. below, p. 201. 

Cf. Broome, p. 


Buried in the dirt near one of the dolmens at Tell Umm el-Qetein, for example, 
we found several EBI-II sherds, including an Early Bronze Age I ledge- 
handle and an EBII stump-base. These sherds, however, do not prove, nor 
would large quantities of EB I-II sherds have proved, that the dolmens there 
belonged to that period. They merely indicated that EB I-II settlements had 
been located there, or rather that in the EB I-II period the dolmens had been 
re-used. We are convinced that the dolmen-period predates the appearance of 
kiln-baked pottery in the ancient Near East. 


el-Khleideh (29) 

About 1.2 km. s.s.e.-s.e. of the village of Kufr Kifya, on an anciently 
terraced hill, is the almost completely ruined site of el-Khleideh (29).*%° 
To the e.n.e. of it, on the far, n. side of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh, the site of Tell 
Beit Yafa (11) is visible. Below the e. side of this site of el-Khleideh, is a 
field of broken-down dolmens. Immediately across the small cultivated valley 
to the s.s.w., is the site of en-Naqi* (28), located on a slightly higher hill 
than that of el-Khleideh. There are some traces of ancient walls, but it is 
impossible to date them without considerable excavations. Some worn, but 
definitely recognizable Iron Age I-II sherds were found, in addition to some 
Roman and Byzantine fragments of pottery. There was no evidence of cisterns, 


which may well, however, have been buried under debris. i? 
en-Nagi' (28) 


To the s.s.w. of el-Khleideh (29), across the intervening small valley, on 
top of its somewhat higher hill, is the site of en-Naqi* (28). It overlooks the 
village of Kufr Kifya to the n. n.e., and the village of ‘Inbeh *** to the s. s. e.- 
s.e. The village of ‘Inbeh is located between several of the branches of the 
Wadi Ziqlib. The site of en-Nagqi* (28) is situated between the beginnings of 
the Wadi Ziqlab to the s. and w. of it, and some of the small wudydn which 
empty into the Wadi et-Taiyibeh to the n. of it. The horseback ride down from 
‘Inbeh and across the intervening wdadi, belonging to the Wadi Ziqlib system, 
and up to the top of the hill of en-Naqi*, was a very difficult one, because of 
the steepness of the slopes and the ruggedness of the terrain. Foundation 
ruins litter the top of the hill of en-Nagi‘, where several rock-cut basins are 
also visible. There were numerous cisterns and cave-cisterns on the sides of 
the hill. We found large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval 
Arabic pottery on its top and slopes. The bottom slopes of the hill are 
completely eroded. 
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Sibya (121) 

On a high rise, about midway between the Wadi et-Taiyibeh and the Wadi 
Ziqlib, is the site of Sibyaé (121).*87 It is somewhat over a km. n.w. of the 
village of Jenin. It is a little over 4km. w.n.w.-of the village of Sammi‘ 
and about 2.4km. e. of the village of Irkheim, The top of the hill, on the 
upper n. slope of which Sibya is located, overlooks the tiny Réd et-Tahanat 
to the s. of it, which bends w. s. w.-s. w. to join the Wadi Ziqlab. The country- 
side is severely cleft by the deepening wudydn, as they cut their way, together 
with their various branches, generally westward to join the Jordan. 

Having descended the n. slopes of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh, which were so pre- 
cipitous that we had to dismount and lead our horses down most of the way 
till we crossed the bottom of the wadi, we began to find fragments of ancient 
pottery almost as soon as we had surmounted the first shelf of land above the 
s. side of the Wadi et-Taiyibeh, on the way up the slopes to the site of Sibya. 
These slopes, leading up to Sibya, are under cultivation, wherever possible. 
Sibya, itseli, is situated on a fairly broad shelf of land, with the slopes of the 
hill rising still higher above it to the s. and s.e. Mt. Tabor in Palestine is 
visible from it to the w., as is the village of Sammi‘ to the e.n.e. We were 
told that beiow Sibya, on the s. side, is a spring, called ‘Ain er-Riméneh, 
which has a flow of water only during the rainy season. 

On the top of a small rise on the shelf of land of Sibya, are the ruins of 
what may possibly have been an Iron Age fortress. The definite date of the 
ruins, could, however, only be ascertained through extensive excavations. We 
did find numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, which, however, need have no direct 
relationship to the ruins. We think they do. Not all of the ruins, however, 
belonged to the Iron Age, because it was obvious that they had been built over 
at various times. Some of the sherds could have belonged to LB II. We also 
found some Hellenistic sherds, including some fragments of black glazed 
Hellenistic pottery, and, in addition, there were some Roman, Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds. The history of occupation of this site, however, goes 
back to much earlier periods even than the Iron Age, to judge from other 
sherds found there. There were considerable numbers of EB I (-II) sherds, 
as well as a small number of clear MBI pieces of pottery (cf. — see 


pp. 448-449, and Pl. 33). 
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e. WADI ZIQLAB 
Tell Abii el-Fukhaér (125) 


A little over 4km. w.-w.s. w. of Sibya (121), is Tell Abii el-Fukhar (125) .*** 
It is less than 2 km. s. w.-s.s.w. of the village of Irkheim. It is on a high, _ 
terraced knoll, which surmounts a large, high, almost completely isolated, 
largely cultivated hill, overlooking, from the n. side of the Wadi Ziqlab, the 
confluence of the Réd el-Mekhesheh with the Wadi Ziqlib. Beyond it to the n., 
on the slope leading up to the beginnings of the Réd el-Mekhesheh, on the 
w. side of the Réd, is the spring of ‘Ain el-Mekhesheh. In the Wadi Ziqlab, 
furthermore, the inhabitants of the site had a perennial supply of water. 
On the e.n.e. side of the hill of Tell Abi el-Fukhar, is a small saddle- 
connection, which joins it to the hill beyond it, and which rises above it. 
On the side of this farther hill, are caves and shaft-tombs. At the bottom of 
the knoll of Tell Abi el-Fukhar, covering part of the shelf of land and part 
of the s.e. slope of the hill, was an orchard of pomegranate trees. 

On the top of the knoll are the ruins of some nondescript buildings, cover- 
ing an area of about 50m. square. There is some evidence to indicate that 
the entire top of the knoll was once enclosed within a fortification wall. 
Careful search on the top and slopes of the hill revealed numerous fragments 
of pottery, which showed that the history of occupation of this site was closely 
related, if not completely similar to that of Sibya (121). There were fairly 
numerous and absolutely clear EB I-II sherds, some Iron Age I-II fragments, 
and numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds. 

The evidence heaps itself up to the effect, that whenever there was a period 
of peace in the land, as there was, for instance, during the first part of the 
Early Bronze Age, agricultural civilization flourished, and all available culti- 
vable areas were utilized. The nearness of two such closely related settlements 
as those of Sibya (121) and Tell Abi el-Fukhar (125), in the rough hill 
country in which they are located, coupled with the evidence of numerous 
other related sites in North Gilead, and the high quality of the pottery pro- 
duced in the Early Bronze Age, demonstrate a highly advanced, sedentary, 
civilized occupation of the land. 

It must be emphasized again in the presentation of the materials of this 
archaeological survey, that despite the comparatively large number of sites we 
have recorded, there still remain many which have not been and cannot be 
studied even for surface finds,—particularly almost all of the places occupied 


by villages today. It cannot be far from the general truth to say, that most of 
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the modern villages have grown up over ancient sites, and for all practical 
purposes obliterated the evidences of the earliest periods of occupation. That 
does not hold true for evidence of occupation from the Roman period on, 
because in almost each of these villages, building stones from the Roman 
period on have been incorporated into the modern houses, or can be found in 
their courtyards or similar places. In addition, fragments of Roman and later 
pottery can be found frequently on the slopes of the hills below the modern 
settlements, and in the refuse piles around them. That is very rarely the case 
with regard to earlier periods. Occasionally, chance discoveries resulting from 
the digging of a cistern or the laying of a foundation, as in the instance of 
er-Remtha, where such excavation exposed Iron Age I-II sherds,**® yield 
irrefutable evidence of pre-Roman occupation. 

There is no question but that very many of the modern villages in Trans- 
jordan were occupied in pre-Roman times. Knowledge of the earliest his- 


: torical periods of occupation of these villages, would, however, we are con- 

: vinced, merely buttress the conclusions arrived at from the examination of 

: more than a 1000 sites in Transjordan, where surface pottery evidence has 
been collected to a more or less satisfactory degree. 

an And one more fact may be emphasized again here.—the general absence of 


surface finds of pottery fragments of a particular period in a comparatively 
large number of sites in the same general area, may indicate a complete or 
almost complete absence of sedentary agricultural civilization during that 
period, or a very severe set-back to the extant civilization, resulting in a 
- radical diminution of permanent settlements, a drastic change in its character 

and influence, and the reverting or introducing of the largest part of its 
population to a state of nomadic or semi-nomadic existence.*” 


Tell el--Ajmi (25) 


overlooks, and is about 3 km. w.n.w. of the village of el-Mazar. It is not a 
tell at all, but a natural hill, which is completely given over to cultivation. — 
There were no ruins whatsoever visible on it, although a small number of : 
Roman and Byzantine sherds was found. It probably represents a suburb of 
the village of ‘Inbeh, which was undoubtedly occupied in Roman and Byzantine — 
times, and probably earlier, too. . 


Bulletin 92, pp. 10-11. 
°° Cf. Albright, Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21; 90, pp. 17-18, n. 77 a. 
"2 June 19, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 413. 
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Tell el-Balkhi (26) 

Less than half a km. immediately w. of the village of ‘Inbeh, on top of an 
almost completely eroded hill overlooking the village, is Tell el-Balkhi (26) .*°* 
It is no more of a tell, an artificial city hill, than is Tell el-"Ajmi (25). 
Numerous rock-cut basins and rock-pierced cisterns testify to intensive use of 
the hill in probably the Roman and Byzantine periods. The comparatively 
few fragments of pottery found, belonged to these periods. = 


Jebatén (27) 

On top of an anciently terraced hill, about 2km. n.w. of the village of 
‘Inbeh, is Jebatén (27).4°* The slopes and top of the high hill are given over 
to cultivation, and no surface ruins whatsoever are visible. There is a view 
from the top of the hill to Deir Abii Sa‘id to the w. n. w., and across the Ghér 
to the hills of Palestine. Some rock-pierced cisterns can be seen on the slopes 
of the hill of Jebatén. A small quantity of worn Iron Age I-IT sherds was 
found, in addition to Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. 


Khirbet Zemal (31) 

Just w. of the village of Zemal, on a rise in the midst of a very old olive 
and fig tree grove, is the small ruined site of Khirbet Zemal (31),*°** now 
used as a modern graveyard. An upright Roman pillar is visible there, but 
otherwise there were no distinguishable surface ruins. Numerous Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. There were numerous 
cisterns, and some ancient stone olive-oil presses which are still used for their 
original purposes. 


el-Qeintisi (30) 

A short distance to the n.n.e.-n.e. and below the elevation of Khirbet 
Zemal (31), and w.n.w. of the village of Sammii‘a is el-Qeinfisi (30).4%” 
It is a completely destroyed Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic site, 
with some sherds and mosaic stones of these periods visible. Almost imme- 
diately w. of the village of Sammii‘a is a field marked by broken-down circular 
bases, on which, in all probability, large dolmens once rested. ,’ 


ed-Duweir (32) 

About 1.5km. n.w. of Jebatén (27), beyond the n. side of the Wadi 
Ghadran edh-Dhanab, and immediately on the s. side of the Wadi ed-Duweir, 
is the site of ed-Duweir (32),*°* on top of a large, anciently terraced hill. 


ZDPV 49, p. A. 414. 
ZDPV 49, p. A. 414. 4980 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 418, 419. 
ZDPV 49, p. A. 415. 44 ZDPV 49, p. A. 415. 
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There were no surface ruins whatsoever. Some Byzantine sherds were found. 
It is about 1.5 km. s.e.-s.s.e. of the village of Zemal, and somewhat below 
its elevation. 


Khirbet Req (33) 


About 1.3 km. to the w. s. w.-s. w. of ed-Duweir, on the s. side of the Wadi 
Ziqlab, and about 1.2 km. e.n.e. of the village of es-Suwin, is the site of 
Khirbet Req (33).*° It is on top of a large, isolated hill, whose surfaces are 
given over wherever possible to cultivation. On the top of the hill is a large, 
rock-hewn birkeh, which may originally have served as a quarry, and which 
measures 6 by 40m. A single family, resident on top of the hill at the time 
of our visit, was re-using an ancient cistern. We counted five ancient cisterns, 
and one large cave-cistern, with steps leading down into it. We also saw 
several rectangular burial shafts. There are probably more such shafts and 
also cisterns covered by debris. There were numerous Roman and Byzantine 
sherds, with some mediaeval Arabic sherds among them. There were also 
strewn about small squares of mosaic floors, of the type that seem to belong 
generally to the Byzantine period. 

Khirbet Hussein (34) 

About a km. s.e. of Khirbet Req (33), and 3km. e.s.e. of the village of 
es-Suwan, is Khirbet Hussein (34).4°° It is on a completely isolated, rocky 
hill, surrounded by small wudydn. It overlooks to the e. the Wadi ‘Ain Sarin, 
which joins together with the Wadi Ghadran edh-Dhanab, to form one of the 
main parts of the Wadi Ziqlab. Less than a km. to the s. s. e.-s. e. of it, is the 
spring of ‘Ain Sarin. There are some caves on the top of the w. slope of the 
hill. The easiest approach to the hill is from the s.s.e. About 1.25 km. to the 
s. of it, is the village of Tibneh, on a high hill, which overlooks that of Khirbet 
Hussein. The highest part of the hill of the village of Tibneh is crowned with 
a modern castle or fortress, which commands a wonderful view to the w. over 
the Ghér and the Lake of Galilee.*°* The castle of Tibneh was built in com- 
paratively modern times *** (Fig. 72). There is little doubt but that Tibneh 
covers the ruins or foundations of some ancient settlements. The lands below 
it are under cultivation, and there are large olive-tree groves belonging to it. 
Some olive trees are growing on the s. slope of the hill of Khirbet Hussein. 

There are no ruins whatsoever left on the top or slopes of the hill of Khirbet 
Hussein, other than some very worn building stones. On its slopes, and par- 
ticularly in the ploughed fields just beyond the base of the hill and the small 


495 June 21, 1942. “97 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 412. 413. 
p. A. 413. ZDPV 49, p. A. 412. 
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wudydn surrounding it, numerous Iron Age I-IT sherds were found, in addition 
to later Roman and Byzantine fragments of pottery. 


Sakdyin (124) 
About 1.3 km. s. w. of Tell Abi el-Fukhar (125), on top of an isolated hill, — 
rising on the tiles prea midway between the Wadi Ziqlib and the Wadi Abi 


Tibneh, looking s. s. e. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
ez-Ziyad to the s. of it, is Sakayin (124).*°° There are several, uninhabited 
houses on top of the hill, which are used mainly for storage purposes. No 
ancient ruins whatsoever were visible, with only a few Byzantine sherds being 
found to testify to former occupation or usage. The Ghér of the Jordan is 
—. visible to the w., the — downw ne to it becoming inc ‘reasingly pre- 
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“© ZDPV 49, p. A408. 
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1000 m. level, which prevails at the beginnings of the branches of the Wadi 

‘Ameidat (126) 


About 1.5km. s.w. of Sakiyin (124), is the site of ‘Ameidat (126),°° 
above the s. side the Wadi Abii ez-Ziyad, which represents the mergings of a 
minor wudydan-system, s. of that of the Wadi Ziqlab. Its area includes a large, 
cultivated and anciently terraced slope which descends in stages much of the 
way down to the Wadi Abii ez-Ziyid. The spring of ‘Ain el-Beida is imme- 
diately w. s. w. below this site, on the n. side of the Wadi Abii ez-Ziyad, with 
its perennial stream. Both to the e. and w. of this site are tiny wudydn, with 
only the s. side reaching back and up to the heights above it. The general 
direction of the slope of the hill of ‘Ameidat is to the w., and it is strategically 
located on the road leading downward from Deir Abii Sa‘id to the Ghoér, over 
which it commands a good view. 

There are no ruins whatsoever left on the surface of the site, whose periods 
of occupation can be judged only from the pottery remains gleaned from the 
surface. Numerous sherds were found on the cultivated slopes belonging 
clearly to Early Bronze I-II.°°' In addition, there were large numbers of 
Roman, and especially of Byzantine sherds. Furthermore, three rounded, 
conical-shaped limestone objects were found, which obviously had been broken 
off of some columns. They may possibly represent the tops of Byzantine 


chancel posts,°°* and indicate the presence during the Byzantine period of a 
church. Considering the size of the Byzantine settlement, if the very large 
numbers of Byzantine sherds can be used to gauge it, it would seem most 
probable that at least one church had stood on the site during that period 
(cf. Pottery Notes, p- 425, and Pl. Fig. 3). ? 


Qarqid (121a) 


About 1.5 km. w. of the village of Khanzireh, which is 3 km. s.-s.s. w. of 
the village of es-Suwan,°® is a ridge marked by the remains of large dolmens, 
and known as Qarqfid (121a).°°* The e.-w. ridges, both n. and s. of the road 
leading w. from the village of Khanzireh down to the Ghoér el-Arba‘in in the 
Jordan Vailey, show the remains of many dolmens,—in some instances of the 
actual dolmens, and in others of the bases on which they were originally 
erected. On the n. side of this dolmen field is the tiny Wadi el-Yahfidi.° 


5°° October 12, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 408. 503 Cf. above, p. 197. 
Cf. above, p. 186, n. 458. 504 August 30, 1942, 
se. Cf. QDAP V, Pil. LAAXYV: 1.2. ZDPV 49, pp. A. 405. 406. 
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4 
Rhan (121b) 

A short distance n. of the village of Khanzireh, across a tiny wédi, is another 
__-very large dolmen field, centering about a ridge, with the name of Rhan (121b). 


Limestone knobs from chancel-posts at ‘Ameidat (126). 


All the way from these areas centering around Khanzireh to Kufr Kifya and 
Shejeret el-‘Asherah (122) and Natfeh (123) and Tell esh-Shitir (80) and 
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_ Trbid, and ali the way down to the foothills of the Jordan Valley, are con- 
 tiguous fields of dolmens.*® It can safely be said, that the entire cultivable 
hill country and slopes of North Gilead leading down to the Jordan Valley 
: were dotted with dolmens, not to speak of other parts of Transjordan. We 
have pointed out above,**? in connection with the discussion of Shejeret el- 
‘Asherah (122), that the dolmens could have been built only by a civilized 
people. We expressed our conviction that the dolmen-period people were culti- 
vators of the soil, and lived in separate long, stone houses, or clusters of houses. 
It may well be, that the dolmen builders were driven out or absorbed, or partly 
both, by one of those waves of invaders that periodically have conquered parts 
or all of ancient Transjordan. It is our belief, that some of the huge terraces 
seen in North Gilead, built for the sake of holding the soil in place, and in 
some places still serving that purpose to this very day, may have originated 

in the dolmen period, no later than the 6th millennium ps. c.°° 


Menweh (35) 


About 3.25 km. w.n.w. of the village of Khanzireh, on top of a hill over- 
looking the village of Abii el-Qein, about half a km. to the w. n. w.-n. w. of it, 
is the site of Menweh (35).°° It is about midway between the branch-system 
of the small Wadi Abii ez-Ziyad, which is s. of the Wadi Ziqlab, and the small 
wadi-system, which descends w. under numerous names, among others, finally, 
that of the Wadi ed-Daliyeh. The easternmost beginnings of this small wédi- 
system commence in the wooded hills just s. of the village of Khanzireh. 
To the s. of, and more or less paralleling this small wédi-system, and ranging 
from a km. to a little over 2 km. removed from it, is the Wadi el-Malawi, 
which reaches the Jordan under the name of the Réd Umm es-Sahal. Its 
_ beginnings rise s. of the village of Kufr Rakib and n. of the village of Beit 
_ Idis. The broad, flattish top of the hill, and its slopes, are given over com- 
_ pletely to cultivation, with the gradual slopes being terraced apparently already 
In ancient times. No ruins whatsoever were visible, other than some broken- 
down dolmens below the s.e. end of the site. The steepest slope is on the e. 
side. This site commands a splendid view over the Ghér. There is a cistern 
near the n. w. end of the top of the site, whose construction seems to be modern. 
Careful search revealed the presence of some clear, but very worn Iron Age I-II 

_ sherds, as well as some belonging to the Roman and Byzantine periods. 


506 Cf. above, p. 157; ZDPV 49, pp. A. 483-485; Northern ‘Ajlin, pp. 169-177. = ra Ny 
5°7 Cf. above, pp. 188-192. 

508 Cf. above, p. 191. 
50° June 22, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 406. 
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Zaharet el-Bedd (36) 


About a km. w.s. w. of the village of Abii el-Qein, on top of a large hill that 
overlooks it, is the site of Zaharet el-Bedd (36).°%° It commands a view over 
the Ghér to the w.; and the village of Deir Abii Sa‘id is visible to the n.n. e. 
There are no surface ruins whatsoever visible, and the top and anciently ter- 
raced slopes of the hill are given over to cultivation. There are springs in the 

jadi el-Hafaiyir (which ultimately becomes known as the Wadi ed-Daliyeh), 
about a km. to the s. of it, and there are also springs about a km. to the w. 
of it in a tiny wddi, leading s. w.-s. s. w. into the Wadi el-Hafayir. Below the 
e. side of the hill, is a spring which has an intermittent flow. On the lower e. 
side of the hill, there is a fine, large dolmen. 

Several worked flints were found on this site. The earliest pottery period 
was represented by large numbers of MBI sherds. Here again, is an example 
of the fact, that the MBI civilization in North Gilead seems, in significantly 
many instances, to have been founded anew, on what at least for the MBI 
settlers was virgin soil, and had never previously in historical times been 
occupied. The presence, in other instances, of earlier sherds, which could be 
dated from EB I to no later than EB IIT,**! seems to underline the fact, that 
in the EB IV period there was nearly a complete gap in the history of civilized 
sedentary occupation of most of North Gilead. It seems, as a result of a severe 
set-back, that but very few places were occupied in that period. The fact 
remains, that the MBI settlers were apparently able to take over most of 
North Gilead, without having to overcome the resistance, or any appreciable 
resistance, of a sedentary, civilized population of the EBIV period. Among 
large settlements of MBI, which were founded on virgin soil, one may list 
Mu‘amariyeh (304),°"* e. of Jerash, and Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199 
in the Jordan Valley. An example of the pioneer establishment of MBI 
settlement, is furnished, for instance, by the site of Tell el--Ain (305) ,°™ 
which is about 1.5 km. s.w. of Mu‘amariyeh (304), or by the site of Sibya 
(121).**° In addition to the MBI sherds, there were some clear MB II frag- 
ments of pottery, and numerous Iron Age I-II, and Roman and Byzantine ones 
(cf. Pottery Notes, p. 511, and Pl. 109). 

Found by a fellah, while ploughing the lands of Zaharet el-Bedd, subse- 
quent to the time of our visit there, was the sculpture of an eagle, with a serpent 
entwined about it, which we would date to the Roman period, and assign 
approximately to the 2nd century a. p. It would seem to be closely related in 


510 ZDPV 49, p. A. 406. 518 Cf. above, p. 83; Bulletin 100, pp. 7-16. 
51 Cf. above, pp. 60. 67. 84. 514 Cf. above, p. 84. 
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512 Cf. above, pp. 82-84. 515 Cf. above, p. 19%. 
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general style to the Nabataean which we at Khirbet 


~ much the same fashion (Fig. 14-77. 79)."* The relief of an eagle on a Naba- 
taean pilaster capital from Khirbet Tannfr may also be considered for purposes 
of comparison in this connection (Fig. 78).°'* We would assign these Naba- 
taean sculptures from Khirbet Tanniir to the first part of the 2nd century A. p. 
We are not acquainted with what other finds may have been made together 
with the eagle-serpent sculpture at Zaharet el-Bedd, and are not in a position 
at the time of writing to find out. Noteworthy are the “p” and “x” charac- 

_ ters in their Greek form on the back of the left wing of the eagle from Zaharet 
el-Bedd, which probably represent the sculptor’s identifying marks (cf. Fig. 
77). 


el-Lejjtin (37) 
A little more than half a km. to the s.-s.s.e. of Zaharet el-Bedd (36), is 
the site of el-Lejjiin (37), on a small, flat-topped hill. There are cave-cisterns 
— and rock-cut tomb shafts on the site, which otherwise is given over wherever 


possible completely to cultivation. Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic 
= 


sherds were found. 
el-Jelmeh (38) 


Immediately to the e. of el-Lejjiin (37), and separated from it only by a 
small valley in between, is the site of el-Jelmeh (38), which is almost exactly 
similar to that of el-Lejjin. There are comparatively numerous building 
stones littering its surfaces. Both of them overlook from the s. the tiny Wadi 
el-Léz, which bends s. w.-w.s.w. to join the Wadi el-Hafayir. The site of 
—el-Jelmeh is 1.25 km. s.w. of Menweh (35). 
el-Kharjeh (233) 
Among the hills, leading down to the Jordan Valley, about 3.5 km. e. of 
the village of Beit Idis, on a separate rise, is the site of el-Kharjeh (233) .°** 
_ It is situated between the Wadi Sir to the n. of it, which joins the Wadi el- 
_ Malawi, and the Wadi Saleh to the s. of it, which farther w. becomes known 
as the Wadi el-Hammim, among other names. The beginnings of this wadi 
rise in the hills to the e. and s.e. of Beit Idis. 
This is a small, completely ruined site, with numerous, large, well-cut 
limestone blocks, strewn about. Below its e. side is a small rolling plain, 
__- which intervenes between this site and the slopes and hills rising higher to 
516 The Illustrated London News, Aug. 21, 1937, p. 300, Fig. 18. 
517 Cf. Avi Yonah, Oriental Elements in Palestinian Art in the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods, II, QDAP: 3-4, p. 136, Fig. 9. 
= Feb. 18, 1943. 
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Close-up of heads of eagle and serpent of limestone | 
Zaharet el-Bedd. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaeclogical Museum). 
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6. Side view showing particularly back of vle and details on 


ea‘ 2le-serpent sculpture from Zaharet el- Bedd. 
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77. Sculptor’s marks on back of sculpture of eagle from Zaharet el-Bedd. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


Sculptured relief of eagle from Nabataean temple of Khirbet 
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the e. above it. To the w., it commands a view over the site of Sartaba (232), 
2.5 km. away from it, and over the Jordan Valley below and the Beisain plain 
beyond. Several cisterns are visible on the site. There are numerous Roman 
and Byzantine sherds. 

daha (239 

The extremely high and very large hill, on which Sartaba (232)°'* is 
located, is 2.5 km. w. of el-Kharjeh (233). There are several steep rises with 
tiny wudyan between them. There is a magnificent view from this site over 
the Ghor and Zér of the Jordan, almost as far south as ed-Dimieh, and over 
the Lake of Galilee to the n., and beyond, still farther to the w., over much 
of the e. hills of Palestine. The great hill is almost completely surrounded by 
wudydn, except on the e. side, where it is connected by a saddle of land to the 
rise to the e. of it. The s.e. and s. slopes of the hill descend in broadly terraced 
stages. The w. slope leads down steeply towards the descending steps of hills, 
marking the way down to the Jordan Valley. 

The tiny settlement of Tantfr is visible below it about a km. to the n. n.e., 
on the n. side of the Wadi Malawi. In the distance, to the s.e., the great 
castle of Qal‘at er-Rabad by ‘Ajlin (129) can be seen towering on its lofty 
eminence, 995m. above sea level. About half a km. below Sartaba to the s., 
is the small, but steep Wadi el-Hammim. 


The top of this great hill takes on the dimensions of a large, upland 
meadow. It is crowned by the remains of a strong fortress, with square corner 
towers, and some evidence of smaller rectangular side towers against the 
center of each wall. The fortress is oriented n.-s., and measures approximately 
46 by 43 m., excluding the corner towers, which measure from 12 to 15m. 
square. Only three of the corner towers can still be seen. The only more or 
less traceable side tower measures about 6.5 by 5m. The walls of the fortress 
were 2.20 m. thick. and built of roughly-cut limestone blocks, with the corners 
well bonded. About 150 m. to the s. e. of it, are the even more confused ruins 
of a smaller structure. There is some evidence to indicate that both may have 
been contained within an enclosing wall. The main fortress is near the steep 
w. slope. Near the n. side of the fortress, was a large, filled-up cave, which 
may once have been utilized as a cistern. Other cisterns were buried under 
debris. The fortress may be comparatively late in origin. It is certainly no 
earlier than late Byzantine, and in all probability is much later. It was 
extremely difficult to find any sherds at all. The only definitely recognizable 
ones were Byzantine. 


519 ZDPV 49, p. A. 398. 
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Fig. 79. Sculpture oT eagle and ser pent from Nabataean temple of Khirbet Tannir. 


(Phot. American Schools of Oriental Research). 


Miryamin (231) 

About a km. beyond the s. side of the Wadi el-Hammim, and 1.5 km. to 
the s.s.e. of Sartaba (232), on the top and sides of a large hill, is the site of 
Miryamin (231).°?° It took us about 2 hours to ride up to it on horseback 
from the Jordan Valley below it, over the n. part of which it commands a 
splendid view. Tell Abi Kharaz and Tell el-Meqbereh (159), which we have 
associated with the Biblical site of Jabesh-gilead,*** are visible from this site, 
as are other places in-the Jordan Valley. There is a considerable amount of 
cultivation around the site, standing as it does in the midst of a small, rolling 
upland plain, which represents a small, uneven step in the descent from the 
top of the plateau above to the e., and down to the Jordan Valley below to 
the w. There is a cadastral survey rujm on the top of the hill of Mirvamin, 
which is 360 m. above sea level. There are numerous cistern-caves and rock- 
cut cisterns on the site, which is further marked by many fallen building 
stones. To judge from some of the foundation remains, it seems likely that 
there was once a Byzantine church on the site. Numerous Roman, Byzantine, 


and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 


f. WADI el-YABIS 
Tell ez-Zeitin (236 b) 

A km. s. w. of Miryamin (231), is Tell ez-Zeitfiin (236 b).°** It is situated 
about midway between the Wadi el-Hammam and the Wadi ez-Za‘, an equally 
small wddi, which parallels for some distance the direction of the Wadi el- 
Yabis, which is about a km. to the n. of it, to the e. edge of the Jordan Valley. 
Tell ez-Zeittin is merely a rocky hill, with some olive trees growing on it, as 
reflected by its name, and with no trace whatsoever of any settlement ever 

Zaharet el-Jir (236 c¢) 

Somewhat less than half a km. to the s. e.-s.s.e. of Tell ez-Zeitin (236 b) 
is Zaharet el-Jtir (236c). It, too, is nothing but a rocky rise. Between it and 
Tell ez-Zeitiin are some large dolmens. 


Batmet es-Sendn (236 a) ~~ 


On the n. side of the Wadi el-Yabis, at a point 2.25 km. s.e. of Zaharet 
el-Jiir (236c¢), is Batmet es-Senin (236a). It is a small, natural rocky rise, 
on which are some tumble-down dolmens. 

520 ZDPV 49, p. A. 397. 


521 Bulletin 89, pp. 2-6; 
522 Feb. 20, 1943. 
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Three quarters of a km. to the w. n. w.-n. w. of Batmet es-Senin (236 a), 
is Merzabila (236),°°* on a small rise in the hilly, partly cultivated country 
on the n. side of the Wadi el-Yabis. Near these points, the perennial stream 
_ of the Wadi el-Yabis flows between precipitous slopes of the wadi. The modern 

village of Halaweh, on the s. side of the Wadi el-Yabis, is visible 2 km. to the 
 §. 8. e.-s.e., on top of its hill, 435 m. above sea level. The site of Deir Halaweh 
(235), too, can be seen on top of its great hill, 1.75 km. to the s. e.-e. s. e., 
on the s. side of the Wadi el-Y4bis. 

Below the s. w. end of this site is a large dolmen in good condition. Between 
 Merzabila and the village of Kufr Abil to the n.e., there are numerous dol- 
- mens, and especially so in the environs of Kufr Abil.°** The slopes of this 

site were anciently terraced, as is particularly apparent on its n. side. Intensive 
search revealed the presence of some Byzantine sherds. 


> 


Tell el-Maqlib (234) 


It is nearly 2km. from Merzabila (236) to Kufr Abil. From Ras Kufr 
Abil overlooking its s. end, there is a splendid view over the surrounding 
countryside. The impressive site of Tell el-Maqlib (234),°* (Fig. 80), over- 
looking the n. side of the Wadi el-Yabis, is visible below it about 2 km. to the 
s.e. Tell el-Maqltib is 2.7 km. e.-e.s.e. of Merzabila. The precipitous slopes 
of the Wadi el-Yabis made it impossible to proceed directly from Merzabila 
to Tell el-Maqlib. On the w. side of the large hill of Tell el-Maqlib, which 
directly overlooks the perennial stream in the Wadi el-Y4bis, is a small, dry 
wadi, which joins the Wadi el-Yabis. The Wadi el-Yabis makes a large bend 
around the garden lands below the base of the hill of Tell el-Maqlfib, curving 
from the n.e. to the s.w., and then turning to the n. w. in the continuation 
of its undulating course westward to the Jordan. 

The steep slopes which characterize the course of the Wadi el-Yabis both 
above and especially below Tell el-Maqlib, give way beneath this site to a 
small, fertile valley, which is irrigated and carefully cultivated. This little 
valley is less than a km. wide in its greatest dimensions, and is several km. 
long. Much of its area is planted to grain, as indeed are the top of the hill 
and the terraced slopes of Tell el-Maqlib itself. In the valley proper, further- 
more, are groves of lemon and fig and pomegranate trees. There are also 
extensive vineyards in the vicinity. 

523 Feb. 19, 1943. 
64 ZDPV 49, pp. A. 391. 395. 
525 ZDPV 48, p. A.156; 49, p. A. 391. 
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Tell el-Maqlib (234). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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The modern road leading from Jerash to Sif to ‘Ajliin, and from there in 
the form of a track to Ba‘iin, crosses the Wadi el-Yabis (at this point below 
~ Tell el-Maqlfib) on its way up to Kufr Abil, and leads down then gradually 
from Kufr Abil to Khirbet Tabaqat Fahil (135), the site of Pella of the 
- Decapolis.®?® This line marks the route of the old Roman Road mentioned by 
- Eusebius, who places Jabesh-gilead six miles from Pella on the road to Jerash 

(Gerasa).°*? We shall return to this reference in Eusebius later on, in con- 

nection with the discussion of our identification of the joint site of Tell el- 
~ Meqbereh-Tell Abi Kharaz (159) with the Biblical site of Jabesh-gilead.*** 
_ We believe, as we shall presently attempt to show, that Tell el-Maqlib should 
identified with the Biblical site of 

The large, completely cultivated hill of Tell el-Maqlib, dominating an 
important road, a fine, perennial stream of water, and good cultivable lands 
around it affording sources of livelihood to its inhabitants, was occupied from 
early historical times onwards, with only those gaps or depressions in its 
sedentary, civilized history, which are generally common to the early civiliza- 
tion of North Gilead. The flattish top of the hill is oriented n. n. e.-s. s. w., 
and measures about 130 by 24m. The top of ihe hill slopes from the n. n. e. 
to the s.s.w., with the main slope below it being on the s. to s.s. w. sides. 
The other slopes are steeper, but all of them are cultivated. At the bottom of 
the s. w. slope and on the s. end of the w. slope is a grove of very old olive 

— trees, some of which might well hark back to the Byzantine period and very 
possibly to the Roman. 

The entire top of the hill was once enclosed within an outer wall, some 
traces of which still remain. At the s. end of the top of the hill, within the 
formerly wall-enclosed area, are the remains of an approximately 18 m. square 
building. There are the remains of a related tower at the n. end. It is impossi- 
ble to determine without excavations to which period or periods of occupation 
these towers belong. Their position is in accord with a pattern for the location 
of towers at either end of a fortified hilltop, which is not uncommon in ancient 
Transjordan during the Iron Age.**° The outer wall might belong to the 
Bronze Age period or to the Iron Age, and not impossibly to both. There are 
some traces of house-remains within the enclosed area. 


Large numbers of sherds of various periods were found, beginning with 
Early Bronze I. The EB sherds were found all over the site, but particularly 


526 Cf. below, pp. 254-257. 
527 Qnomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 32, lines 5-7; p. 110, lines 11-13. me = in 
528 Cf. below, pp. 214-223. 261-275. ; 
52° Bulletin 89, p. 6; 90, pp. 9-12; 91, pp. 15-17; BA IX: 3, 1946, p. 63. 

580 Bulletin 91, p. 17; ANNUAL XIV, p. 52; XV, pp. 43.110, and PI. 8. 22. 
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on the n. e. slope, where there was a large, unploughed area. Most of the Early 
Bronze Age sherds belonged to EB I-II, but some of them could have belonged 
to EBIII. There were none which were distinctively EB TV. The next period 
represented by surface pottery finds was that of the Middle Bronze Age, and 
particularly that of the first part of MBIT, namely MB ITA.**t There were 
also large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds, and numerous Roman and Byzan- 
tine fragments. There seemed to be an unusually large number of Roman 
period sherds of terra sigillata ware of the Pergamene type, to which, with 
very few, if any exceptions, all of the surface sigillata ware we have discovered 
in Transjordan is to be assigned *** (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 471-472, and Pl. 64). 

The prominence and location of Tell el-Maqlib by the Wadi el-Yabis, 
coupled with the presence of Iron Age I-II and earlier pottery on it, plus the 
fact that it is about 6 Roman miles from Pella on the way to Gerasa,°** 
would make it a likely candidate for identification with Jabesh-gilead,*** were 
it not for several factors, which, in our opinion, rule it out of consideration. 
The splendid location and pottery of the proper historical periods of the joint 
site of Tell el-Meqbereh-Tell Abi Kharaz by the Wadi el-Yabis are among 
these factors, and will be discussed in detail below.*** There, too, will be dis- 
cussed the comparative remoteness of Tell el-Maqlib from Beisin, which 
makes it impossible to square the Biblical evidence concerning the relationship 
between Beth-shin and Jabesh-gilead with the relative positions of Tell el- 
Husn (Beth-shin) and Tell el-Maqlfib, and all the more so when compared 
with the relative positions of Tell el-Husn and Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell Abi 
Kharaz. 

Still another factor militating against the identification of Jabesh-gilead 
with Tell el-Maqlib, is the fact that news from the Jordan Valley penetrates 
but slowly and accidentally into the Transjordan highlands, with their com- 
paratively isolated valleys, in one of which Tell el-Maqlib is located. The 
inhabitants of Tell el-Maqlib might not have learned for days what had 
transpired at Beth-shin with regard to the indecent treatment of the bodies 
of Saul and his sons by the Philistines.**® The present-day Arabs in the area 
of Tell el-Maqlib know little or nothing of what occurs in Beisin today, 
while their fellows living in the n. part of the Jordan Ghér below the Lake of 
Galilee, learn within a comparatively few hours what happened in this town, 


531 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 262-263. 

82 Bulletin 65, pp. 10.11; 96, p. 10; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 72. 7 
°88 Eusebius, Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 32, lines 5-7; p. 110, lines 11-13. 
534 Cf. below, pp. 268.274, n. 763. 

Cf. below, pp. 269-274. 
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which has remained continuously important, with various name changes, 
throughout our knowledge of its history. 

And yet another factor must be mentioned here as a reason for not identi- 
fying Tell el-Maqlib with Jabesh-gilead. Even if the report of the Philistine 
mistreatment of the corpses of Saul and his sons had penetrated to the Early 
Iron Age settlement of Tell el-Maqlib, its inhabitants could not possibly have 
reached Beth-shin (assuming even that they may have started out in the 
afternoon of the same day), removed the bodies from its city-wall and accom- 
plished the return journey, laden with their heavy burdens, before the end of 
the night of that day, as we are told in the Bible the men of Jabesh-gilead did 
in the course of the night.*** It is a good six to seven hours’ walk one way 
from Tell el-Maqlib to Beisin, traveling light. It would take considerably 
more time on the way back, burdened with inert bodies or driving pack animals 
which may have carried them. It is also difficult to conceive that the men of 
Jabesh-gilead could have contrived the rescue of the bodies from the wall of 
Beth-shan in the first hours of the night, but must in all probability have had 
to bide their time till an opportunity presented itself in the later hours of 
thickest darkness, 

If, then, Tell el-Maqlib is not to be identified with Jabesh-gilead, the 
problem remains as to what Biblical site may lie buried inside this imposing 
mound overlooking the Wadi el-Yabis. Our belief is that Tell el-Maqlib is to 
be identified with the Biblical site of Abel-mehdélah.*** There is, however, not 
enough evidence available to make us feel as certain that this identification is 
the only possible one, as we are in the case of the equation of the joint site of 
Tell el-Meqbereh—-Tell Abii Kharaz with Jabesh-gilead. 

Abel-mendélah has frequently been identified in the past with Tell Abi Sifri 
on the w. side of the Jordan.**® Tell Abii Sifri is situated by ‘Ain el-Helweh 
and commands the junction of the Wadi el-Helweh with the Wadi el-Malih, 
which empties into the Jordan. Abel reports pottery from the end of Late 
Bronze and the beginning of the Iron Age at Tell Aba Sifri.°*® Alt ** points 
out, however, that whatever the reasons may be for attempting to identify 
Abel-mehdélah with Tell Abii Sifri, the lack of a reasonably broad stretch of 


Sam. 31: 12. 

588 Cf. I Kings 19: 16; 4:12; Judges 7: 22; Bulletin 90, pp. 9-11; 91, pp. 8-9. 16-17; 
RJ, pp. 167-169. 

58° Cf. Abel, RB X, 1913, p. 224; Géographie ... II, p. 234; Moore, Judges, p. 212; | 
Burney, The Book of Judges, p. 220; Alt, PJB XXIV, 1928, p. 45; Conder, SWP II, 
p. 231; Albright (who did not visit the site himself), Bulletin 19, p. 18; ANNuaL VI, 
p. 44; JPOS V, p. 34. 

54° Géographie .. . II, p. 234, 

541 PJB XXIV, p. 45. : 
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land in its immediate vicinity militates against its corresponding to the Abel- 
mehdélah of I Kings 19:19, where Elisha is pictured as ploughing the land 
with twelve yoke of oxen. While it is true that some of the land on either side 
of the Wadi el-MAlih affords the first possibilities for limited agriculture n. of 
the Wadi el-Far‘ah (because of the fact that in the stretch between the Wadi 
el-Far‘ah and the Wadi el-M4lih the hills on the w. side of the Jordan come 
down so close to the Zér of the Jordan, there is little or no land left for culti- 
vation and consequent settlement),°** the area around Tell Abii Sifri does 
not correspond to the rich agricultural scene in which the Bible places Abel- 
mehdlah. 

The common identification of Abel-mehdlah with Tell Abi Sifri by ‘Ain 
—el-Helweh, overlooking the Wadi el-M4lih, hails back to the identification by 
Eusebius of Abel-mehélah with Bethmaela, ten (Roman) miles s. of Scytho- 
polis (Beth-shin).°** This statement by Eusebius may possibly rest in the 
first place upon a misunderstanding of the corrupt text of Judges 7:22 and 


€ 
we € 


I Kings 4: 12,°** and perhaps also on the same type of popular etymology 
which Conder *** many centuries later employed in associating Abel-mehdlah 
with ‘Ain el-Helweh.**® 

If Abel-mehélah were to be located after all somewhere in the vicinity of 
‘Ain el-Helweh, then the only possible way of translating the phrase s*fat 
Abel-Mehdlah in Judges 7:22 would be “by way of the Zér (east) of Abel- 
mehélah,” as indeed Albright has suggested.**7 But the word sdfah is never 


542 Cf. Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 450; Alt, PJB XXIV, p. 43; Albright AnNuat VI, 
p. 44. 

548 Onomasticon, p. 34. 

544 Cf. below, p. 344, n. 951. 

if, p. 231. 

‘48 We associate ourselves with Burney, The Book of Judges, p. 220, who, when reject- 
ing the identification of Bethmaela with ‘Ain el-Helweh in the Wadi el-Malih, says: 
“There is, needless to say, no philological connection between Helweh and Mehdélah as 
Conder (Tent Work, p. 227) seems to suppose; the ‘Ain el-Helweh, ‘spring of sweet 
water,’ being so called in contrast to the generality of the springs in the Wady el-Malih, 
‘“wady of the salt water,’ which are salt or brackish. The only argument which can 
really be advanced in favor of this site is the very slender one that it suits the distance 
from Beth-she‘an as given by Eusebius. But here the resemblance between -maiela and 
Malih creates a suspicion that Eusebius may have fallen into error; and that the only 
ground for his identification was the supposition that some site called Beth-mflih in 
his day, in the Wady el-Malih, preserved the old name of Mehdlah.” Cf. Moore, Judges, 
p- 212. Despite all proof to the contrary, Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, 1947, pp. 92-93, still 
maintains the correctness of the identification of the name of Abel-mehdlah with ‘ 
el-Helweh and WaAdi el-Malih. 

547 ANNUAL VI, p. 47. 
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used to mean a zdr. It does refer at times to the edge and slope of a plateau, 
marking the descent into a wadi. Thus the position of the city of ‘Aré‘ér is 
often described as on the s*fat Nahal Arnén,*** that is, near the edge of the 
plateau overlooking the stream flowing at the bottom of the deep gorge of the 
Arnon. In other words, we do not believe that the reference in Judges 7: 22 
is at all to a location of Abel-mehdélah on the w. side of the Jordan, and that 
s*fat Abel-mehélah must be translated not as “the Zér (east) of Abel- 
meholah,” but rather as “the edge (or slope) of the plateau of Abel-mehélah.” 
Without going into the complicated question of the possibility of two sources 
in Judges 7: 22b,°*° we would translate it, although feeling that our recon- 
struction is imperfect, as follows: 

* And the (Midianite) camp fled towards Beth hash-Shittah via Zererah (Zarethan?)*°° 
and towards the plateau of Abel-mehdélah overlooking (en route to?) Tabbath.” 


It appears to us that the verse is trying to say that the Midianites fled across 
the Jordan Valley, making for the district of Abel-mehdlah in the hill country 
on the e. side of the Valley. 

It seems to us that the identification of Abel-mehdlah with any site on the 
w. side of the Jordan is a mistake for which there is little rhyme or reason 
except the highly questionable assertion of Eusebius, which is based upon a 
most doubtful hypothesis. The hitherto generally accepted reconstruction of 
the corrupt passage of I Kings 4: 12,°°* to the effect that Abel-mehdlah is near 
(or even opposite) Zarethan, is likewise unsatisfactory, if for no other reason 
than the simple one that Zarethan is to be located not on the w. but on the e.*°? 
side of the Jordan. As we have already indicated above, we feel that the site 
of Abel-mehélah is to be looked for on the e. side of the Jordan, somewhere 
in the highlands of Gilead, in or near a grape-growing center. 


548 Deut. 2: 36; 4:48; Josh. 12:2; 13: 9.16; Ezek. 47: 6.7. For the position of 
‘Aré‘ér, cf. ANNUAL XIV, pp. 49-50. 

*4° Moore, Judges, pp. 211-212. 

55° Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 47, n. 116, reads in effect, with some slight changes in 
the text: “ And the camp (of the Midianites) fled to Sartin by way of Bét has Sittah 
(Sattah’?), and to Tabbat by way of the Zér east of Abel-mehdlah.” There is no archaeo- 
logical basis for the identification of Tabbat with Ras Abii Tabat (cf. Abel, Géographie... 
II, p. 474; Steuernagel, ZDPV 48, p. A. 332). Neither can Beth hash-Shittah be archaeo- 
logically identified as yet (cf. Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 273; Robinson, Biblical 
Researches, II, 1874, p. 356, n. 3; Glueck, Bulletin 90, p. 12. 

551 Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 450; Alt, PJB XXIV, pp. 42, n. 4; 44; Albright, 
Bulletin 19, p. 18; ANNUAL VI, pp. 44-47; JPOS V, pp. 33-34; Burney, pp. 221-223; 
ef. below, p. 344, n. 951. 

552 Cf. Bulletin 90, pp. 6-10, 12-14; ef. below, pp. 339-345. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


It is perhaps well to pause at this point and examine the relationship of 
Jabesh-gilead and Abel-mehdlah to each other, as revealed through the rela- 
tionship of Elijah and Elisha to each other. The story in I Kings 19: 15. 16 
tells clearly that Elijah was commanded to journey from Horeb towards 
Damascus, and en route was to anoint Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel- 


- mehdélah as prophet in his stead. Actually, at Sinai, Elijah had been enjoined 


to depart on a threefold mission: to travel to Damascus, where he was to help 


~ crown Hazael as king of Syria; in his own country to anoint Jehu as king-to-be 


of Israel; and finally to consecrate Elisha as his successor.*** He was able to 


* accomplish only the last of these tasks, it being left to Elisha to complete the 


first two.°*4 

There are several important factors which must be considered in connection 
with the journey that Elijah was instructed to take from Horeb to Damascus, 
and only part of which he completed. The first is that he himself was a native 
of the country east of the Jordan, and, secondly, the direct route from Horeb 
to Damascus would have led him through the region of his native haunts. 
He is described in I Kings 17:1 as “Elijah the Tishbite, of the toshabé 


- Gilead,” which is usually translated as “ Elijah the Tishbite, of the sojourners 


of Gilead.” It has never yet been possible to discover a Biblical site which 
could be identified as Tishbeh, nor do we think one ever will be discovered. 


In the past, it has been, and at least by one scholar ®®® still is, identified with 


the ruined site of Listib (134), on the premise of a metathesis between the 
Hebrew Tishbeh and the Arabic el-Istib. There is, as we have pointed out in 
the discussion of Listib below,®*°® not even a remote archaeological basis for 
this identification, due to the fact that Listib was first established in the 
Byzantine period. The tradition of Elijah’s connection with Listib (134) and 
the nearby site of Mar Ilyas (133), may possibly rest, however, upon the 
historical memory of the fact that Elijah was at home in this part of the hill 
country of North Gilead, in which the beginnings of the Wadi el-Yabis are 
to be found.®** 

We believe that Elijah was indeed a native of Jabesh-gilead. A small scribal 


error, we think, as we have already pointed out above,®** has crept into the 


Biblical text, causing much confusion with regard to Elijah’s birthplace, 


~ although it has always been abundantly clear that he came from the e. side of 


553 RJ, p. 169. 

554 TT Kings 8: 7-15; 9: 1-13. 

555 Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, 1947, p. 93, n. 23. 
550 Cf, pp. 225-226. 


557 Cf, below, pp. 226-227. 
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the Jordan. In a word, instead of his being designated in I Kings 17:1 as 
“Elijah the Tishbite, of the toshabé Gilead,” we think he should be called 
“Elijah the Jabeshite, from Jabesh-gilead.” 

7 It is, furthermore, our conviction, as we have pointed out below and else- 
: where,**® that Elijah’s at-homeness in North Gilead on the e. side of the 


= 
Po > Jordan is emphasized by the account in I Kings 17: 2-7 of his seeking refuge 
. by the brook Cherith. Continuing the story which commences with the deserip- 


tion of “ Elijah the Tishbite, of the toshabé Gilead,” or, as we would have it, 
_ “Elijah the Jabeshite, from Jabesh-gilead,” the Biblical narrative reads: 
7 “And the word of the Lord came unto him (Elijah), saying, Get thee hence, and turn 
; thee eastward, and hide thyself by the Brook Cherith, before (east of) the Jordan. 
~ And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook; and I have commanded the ravens 
. to feed thee there. So he went and did according to the word of the Lord, dwelling by 
fa the brook Cherith, before (east of) the Jordan. And the ravens brought him bread and 
- meat in the morning, and bread and meat in the evening; and he drank of the brook. 
And it came to pass after a while, that the brook dried up, because there was no rain 
’ in the land” (I Kings 17: 2-7). 


It is explicitly stated in the text that when Elijah went to hide himself by 
- the Brook Cherith he went eastward. We believe that that must mean towards 
the desert beyond the broken plateau of Transjordan. The vague phrase 
describing the location of the Brook Cherith as being “before the Jordan,” °° 
we can interpret in no other wise than being “east of the Jordan,” and as 
being identified therefore with one of the easternmost branches of the Wadi 
el-Yabis in the highlands of North Gilead. The description of the brook’s 
drying up because of a drought in the land could only apply to one of the 
small wudydn, which retain rain water for part of the year. They mark the 
beginnings of such a main wédi as that of the Wadi el-Yabis (Nahal Jabesh), 
with its perennial stream. Be that as it may, however, the Brook Cherith is 
emphatically not to be identified, as for instance by George Moore in his 
magnificent novel, The Brook Kerith, with the Wadi Qelt, which descends 
from below Jerusalem to Jericho, and then across the w. side of the Ghér to 
the Jordan. 


? 


Even as the locale of the Brook Cherith story seems to underline Elijah’s 
familiarity with the wudydn and hills and desert e. of his home at Jabesh- 
gilead, in whose stretches he had as a youth probably often shepherded his 
flocks, so the scene of the very last act of his life is laid significantly enough 
on the e. bank of the Jordan. His leave-taking of Elisha was in the vicinity 
of his native haunts (II Kings 2: 7-14). 


55° Cf. p. 227; The River Jordan, pp. 170-172. 
5°° This phrase is translated as “ east of the Jordan” by Waterman in J. M. P. Smith: 
The Old Testament, An American Translation. 
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220 EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


The journey then that Elijah was supposed to undertake with its threefold 
mission from Horeb to Damascus, and only one part of which he was to com- 
plete,** led in practically a straight line through Transjordan to the homes 
of Elisha (assuming as we do that Abel-mehdlah is in Transjordan) and of 
Hazael, king of Syria. It is noteworthy in this connection, that when the 
second of Elijah’s tasks on this journey was finally completed by Elisha, 
namely that of anointing Jehu to be King of Israel, it occurred at Ramdéth- 
gilead, which we have identified with Tell er-Ramith in northern Transjordan, 
near the Syrian border.°*? Elijah, had he continued and completed his mission, 
could have journeyed directly from Abel-mehdlah to Raméth-gilead and to 
Damascus. 

The first stage of Elijah’s journey led him then, we are convinced, to his 
native haunts near Jabesh-gilead, not far from Abel-mehdlah, where Elisha 
was at home, and which, we believe, is to be identified with Tell el-Maqlib, 
e. of Jabesh-gilead, and like it overlooking the Wadi el-Yabis (Nahal Jabésh). 
Elijah probably could have found his way from Jabesh-gilead to Abel-mehdlah 
(from Tell el-Meqbereh—-Tell Abi Kharaz to Tell el-Maqliib) almost blind- 
folded, having most probably traversed the paths between them hundreds of 
times from his earl’ youth onward. 

It is only because of the seeming necessity of removing Abel-mehdélah from 
the straight line between Horeb and Damascus, that some commentators feel 
that there must be a gap between verses 18 and 19 of I Kings 19, in order to 
explain the “thence” in verse 19. Having, primarily because of Eusebius’ 
arbitrary fixing of the general position of Abel-mehdlah, conjured it into 
existence on the w. side of the Jordan, these commentators must believe, to 
quote one of them, whose remarks are characteristic, that “the meeting 
(between Elijah and Elisha) occurred some time after Elijah’s return from 
Horeb; for the route from Horeb to Damascus (I Kings 19:15) would not 
lead through Abel-meholah.” °° 

The very name of Abel-mehdlah may possibly be suggestive of the type of 
countryside in which it may have been situated. Rather than to attempt to find 
a philologically most improbable association between ‘Ain el-Helweh and Abel- 
mehdlah, it might te well to examine the simple meaning of the name itself 
without looking for any far-fetched similarities with modern place names. 
To be sure, such a consideration could at the best give only a tenuous clue to 
the location of the site, but it is definitely more satisfactory than pursuing 


591 Cf. above, p. 218; II Kings 8: 7-15; 9: 1-12; RJ, p. 169. 
562 Cf. above, pp. 96-104. 164. 
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unscientific philological associations. The name Abel-mehdélah could be trans- 
- lated as the Dancing Place overlooking (or by) a Perennial Stream. 

We accept Albright’s interpretation of Abel as meaning not “meadow” 
but “brook, running stream.” *** This is borne out indeed by an examination 
of every site mentioned in the Bible with the name of Abel or compounded 
with that name, such as Abel Beth-ma‘akah, Abel-Keramim, Abel-misraim, 
or Abel has-Sittim.°** Thus the site of Abel haS-Sittim must be located by 
the abel of Sittim, which we consider to be the perennial stream of the Wadi 
el-Kefrein.®** By the same token, Abel-mehdélah would then be situated by some 
perennial stream. As we shall point out in more detail below,®* it might 
possibly be located by the perennial stream of the Wadi el-Qeweilbeh, or rather, 
as we are more inclined to think, and as we have already suggested above, 
it is to be located by the perennial stream of the Wadi el-Yabis.°** 

To return to the discussion of the mehdlah part of the compound name of 
the site under discussion, namely Abel-mehdlah: it represented probably a 
prominent place where sacred and profane communal dances were held. One 
is reminded of the Benjaminites who hid in the vineyards and seized the 
maidens of Shiloh when they came out to dance the dances of the grape 
festival (Judges 21: 20-21). It must always have been the same place where 
the dances were held to celebrate the ingathering of the grapes and of other 
harvests. One is reminded furthermore oi the defeat which Jepthah inflicted 
upon the Ammonites, “smiting them from Aroer ... as far as Abel-keraimim 
(the Site of Vineyards by a Perennial Stream).°** It will be recalled that 
having returned to his home in Mizpeh in Gilead after defeating the Ammo- 
nites, Jepthah led his forces down to Zaphon, on the e. side of the Jordan,*”° 
where he was compelled to inflict drastic punishment upon the Ephraimites. 
It is not being suggested that Abel-mehdlah (the Site of Dancing) is to be 
identified with Abel-kerdmim (the site of Vineyards), but it is suggested that 
Abel-mehélah may well have been much the same type of place as Abel- 

" kerdmim, situated in hilly country, and likewise the center of a region devoted 
to viticulture. One thinks of just such areas in Transjordan today such as 
around es-Salt, Na‘ir, Sweileh, Saif, and other centers in the hills of Trans- 


5° The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p. 39; Bulletin 89, p. 15, 
46; 80, p. 123 p. 16. 

565 Cf. Abel, Géographie .. . II, pp. 233-234. 

566 Cf, Bulletin 91, p. 17. Oo 

587 Cf. below, pp. 222-223; Bulletin 91, p. 16. 
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jordan where grapes have been grown for probably thousands of years. We 
are convinced, both because of its being situated directly on the road to 
Damascus and in a district still given over to the cultivation of the grapevine, 
as indicated perhaps by its name, that Abel-mehdlah was located by a perennial 
stream of water in the rich hill country on the e. side of the Jordan. This 
perennial stream of water, as we have indicated above and will elaborate below, 
would be either in the Wadi el-Qeweilbeh or, preferably, the Wadi el-Y4bis. 

Two sites suggest themselves for consideration in this connection. One is 
Tell *Abil **? (58) which, together with the immediately adjacent Tell Umm 

— el-‘Amad (58), has been correctly identified by Schumacher **? with the Abila 

of the Decapolis; the other is Tell el-Maqlfib (234). Tell ’Abil is some 35 km. 
n.e.-n.n.e. of Tell el-Maqlib, and is not far from the Syrian border. It is 
its name, bearing the modern equivalent of the first part of the compound 
name of Abel-mehdélah, plus the fact that it is situated by a fine perennial 
stream, as well as its being situated on one of the direct roads to Damascus, 
that evokes consideration of it here. 

The perennial stream of water of Wadi el-Qeweilbeh, fed by the splendid 
spring of ‘Ain el-Qeweilbeh, and running through intensively cultivated fields, 
was the main reason for the location of the great Roman city of Abila over- 
looking it.°** There are very large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval-Arabic sherds on the site, but apparently nothing earlier. Never- 
theless, we are convinced that somewhere on or in the immediate vicinity of 
this massive Decapolis site, Iron and Bronze Age pottery are to be found, 
just as they were discovered in the immediate vicinity of Roman Gerasa.°** 
The massive Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval-Arabic settlements built over 
Tell *Abil and Tell Umm el-‘Amad may have completely obscured all earlier 
remains. It is possible, therefore, that a prolonged examination will yet reveal 
the presence of Iron and Bronze Age pottery, just as at Pella (Khirbet 
Tabagat Fahil).°** After examining hundreds of sites in Transjordan, the 
writer is prepared to state almost categorically, that wherever there is such a 
fine spring as ‘Ain ¢l-Qeweilbeh, then somewhere in the vicinity there must be 
an Iron Age and a Bronze Age site. 

The other site, which seems to us most probably to have been that of Abel- 
mehélah is Tell el-Maqlib, overlooking the perennial stream in the Wadi 
el-Yabis. In addition to the advantages of its physical location,—which, inci- 


*71 Cf. Bulletin 91, p. 16; above, pp. 125-126. 
572 Abila, Pella, and Ajlun, p. 47. 

578 Cf. Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 9-51. 

574 Bulletin 75, pp. 22-29. 


575 ANNUAL VI, p. 39; PEFQS 1934, p. 31; above, pp. 254-257. 
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dentally, is about % km. e.-e. n;e. ofethe joint site of Tell el-Meqbereh and 
Tell Abi Kharaz,—its surface pottery finds indicate the proper periods of 
occupation in Biblical times, as has alteady, been noted above.**® The beautiful 
little valley below Tell el-Maqlib could be the same.as the one in which 
Elijah found Elisha when he came to see him, It will be recalled that Elijah i_, 
found Elisha ploughing the fields with twelve yoke of oxen. When the writer 
visited Tell el-Maqlib, the fellahin were engaged in ploughing the lands on - *; 
both sides of the splendid perennial stream of the Wadi el-Yabis below it, 
and were employing, all told, about a dozen yoke of oxen. This is not cited as 4 ay 
a proof for the identification of Tell el-Maqlib with Abel-mehdélah, but the . 
absence of such a cultivable area where twelve yoke of oxen could be driven, ore 
in accordance with the Biblical account, would seriously militate against 
= considering Tell el-Maqlib in this connection, as it is indeed one of the 

factors for not considering Tell Abii Sifri on the w. side of the Jordan for 

identification with Abel-mehdlah.*%* 

-_ It is noteworthy that Tell el-Maqlib is but a very short distance removed 
* from the modern Arabic village of Kefr Abil, which was also intensively 
occupied in the Hellenistic-Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods.°** 


Deir el-Halaweh (235) 
Less than 1.5km. s. w.-w.s.w. of Tell el-Maqlib (234), located on the 
summit of the ridge overlooking the Wadi el-Yabis from the s., is the site of 7 
Deir el-Haliweh (235).°*° It commands from the s. the descent to the cross- 7 
ing of the Wadi el-Yabis, whose banks at this point, as we have seen above, 
broaden out on either side, and are planted to grain in season, and are green 
with irrigated gardens and groves of fruit trees. From its splendid vantage 
point, at 506m. above sea-level,°*® it not only overlooks Tell el-Maqlib far 
below, but also overlooks the modern village of Haliweh, 435 m. above sea " 
level, which is less than 1.5 km. away from it to the s. w.-s.s.w. In the dis- 
tance, to the s.e., the great landmark of Qal‘at er-Rabad stands out on the 
i horizon. Numerous other sites can be seen from it, among others, the modern * a 
P village of Ausarah, 2.5 km. to the s. e.-e.s.e. There is a magnificent view over &~'* 
~ much of the Jordan Valley and central and northern Palestine. : 
The ruins of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic settlements mark © 


576 Cf. pp. 213-214. 
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the site of Deir el-Halaweh, which is a comparatively large one. There are 
numerous fallen building stones and worn capitals of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine periods, rock-cut bell-cisterns, and one large, square cistern, with steps 
~ leading down to it. Byzantine sherds served as binding material in the coat- 
7 c~ of lime plaster employed to make it water-tight. Basins were cut out of 
the rock. Below the summit of the hill, on the e. side, are the remains of a 
__very large dolmen field, with remnants of a dolmen field also on the n. w. side. 
_ There are also numerous dolmens between this site and the village of Halaiweh. 
Large numbers of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds of all kinds 
were found. On the steep ascent from the Wadi el-Yabis, we passed several 
-rock-cut burial shafts. 
Mainly because Eusebius **' located Jabesh-gilead 6 miles from Pella on the 
road to Gerasa, which would place it just about in the immediate vicinity of 
the crossing of the Wadi el-Yabis between Tell el-Maqlib (234) and Deir 
: ~ el-H alaweh (235), and also because of the fact that the Biblical site of Jabesh- 
_ gilead has long properly been sought somewhere along the Wadi el-Y4bis, 
it has been assumed that Jabesh-gilead should be located at either one of these 
two sites,°*? or more specifically either at Tell el-Maqlfib,®** or at Deir el- 
- Haliweh.®** As noted above, we shall reserve the full discussion. of these 
various possibilities till the joint site of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abi Kharaz 
: - (159) has been considered. It is immediately obvious, however, that the site 


tion with Jabesh-gilead, because of the fact that there was no settlement there 
in historical times earlier than the Roman ee. 
_ Situated on a low rise in a small plain, about 4.75 km. w.s.w. and below 
the village of Halaweh, in the first range of hills e. of the Ghér of the Jordan, 
_ is the site of Kerkemeh (165).°*° A tiny modern settlement is located there, 
_ with the new stone houses built of stones quarried for the most part from the 
sub-surface foundations of the ancient ruins on the site. This site is about a 
ae km. s. of the Wadi el-Yabis, which is quite narrow and steep near this point. 


5 Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 110, lines 11-13. 
58? ANNUAL VI, p. 41, n. 86; ZDPV 48, p. A. 156; 49, p. A. 391. 
588M. Naor, Jabesh-gilead, Abel-Mehola, and Zaretan, BJPES XIII: 3-4, Apr.-Sept. 
_ 1947, pp. 89-92; Selah Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, p. 440. 
7 5s¢ Robinson, Later Biblical Researches in Palestine, ed. 1856, p. 319; Steuernagel, 
ZDPV 48, p. A. 156; Abel, Géographie...1II, p. 352, 
885 Dee. 14, 1942. 
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some of the n. part of the Ghér. From Kerkemeh we moved over rough ground 

to Zaharet Abi Nejad, about three quarters of a km. to the w. n. w., and thence 
another three quarters of a km. n. n. w.-n. w. to Zaharet Abii Jamal, directly 
overlooking the narrow and steep WAdi el-Yabis. There were no sherds of any — 
kind at these last two places. From there we descended steeply to the mouth 

of the Wadi el-Y4bis, with the hillsides on either side of it falling down rapidly | 
to the e. side of the Jordan Valley. oy 

er 

About a km. s. of the Wadi el-Masqff, which is the name of part of one of _ 
the easternmost branches of the Wadi el-Yabis, and near the very top of one 
of the highest parts of the western watershed of North Gilead, is the site of 
Listib (134),°** 860 m. above sea level.°** The Wadi el-Masqif first comes 
into being, little more than a km. to the e. of Listib, under the name of the 
Wadi Sha‘al. In its further course w., this wadi passes below the village of 
Ausarah, while turning n. n. w.-n. w. to join, under the name of the Wadi ‘Abd 
el-‘Aziz, the Wadi el-Yabis. Listib is 3 km. s. e.-e. s.e. of Ausarah, and about 
5km. n.w. of the town of ‘Ajlfin. There is a large number of much ruined 
houses and other buildings on and around the hillock on which Listib is located. 
Most of them would seem to belong to the mediaeval-Arabic period and later. — 
They include the ruins of a mosque. Among them, however, were numerous 
stones, which obviously stemmed from earlier Byzantine buildings on the site, 
among them fragments of Byzantine capitals. Near the s.e. side of this site, 
are the remains of what appears to be a Byzantine church. Regular streets or 
alleys could be discerned among the rubble. Many, if not all of the ruined 
houses, seemed to have their own rock-cut cisterns. Below the e. side of the 
village, there is a small reservoir, which seems originally to have served as a 
quarry. Very large numbers of mediaeval-Arabic sherds of all kinds, as well 
as numerous earlier Byzantine sherds, were found. 

There is a theory that Listib is to be identified with the Tishbeh, mentioned 
in I Kings 17: 1, where it refers to Elijah the Tishbite of the toshabé Gilead, 
which we, however, would slightly emend and translate as Elijah the Jabeshite 
of Jabesh-gilead.*** The Listib-Tishbeh theory is based on the suggestion of a 


58° October 31, 1942; ZDPV 48, pp. A.327-329; Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 486; 
McCown, Bulletin 39, pp. 23-24. 

587 Steuernagel, ZDPV 48. p. A. 327, and Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 486, give a height 
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metathesis occurring between the Hebrew Tishbeh and the Arabic el-Istib.°°° 
There is, in addition, the popular association of the name of Elijah with the 
vicinity of Listib, as evidenced in the name of Mar Ilyas (133), about half a 
_km. to the s.e. of Listib. 

When Pére Abel gathered the materials for his magnificent volumes on 
 Géographie de la Palestine, it was frequently necessary, in view of the lack of 
definite archaeological evidence, to posit the identification of a Biblical site 

with a likely sounding name, in what could be assumed to be the more or less 
generally correct area. That was a hit-and-miss method, still at times unfortu- 
nately employed, with, on the whole, more errors than hits being chalked up, 
as evidenced, in those instances where it has been possible, as in the instance 
of Listib, to examine the sites in question, and weigh the evidence.**° There 
is absolutely no evidence whatsoever that there was any Iron Age occupation 
of Listib, and indeed all the evidence seems to point to the fact that the site 
was first established in the Byzantine period. It would, however, not surprise 
us to learn through excavations, that there was also evidence of a Roman 
period settlement there. To persist, therefore, in the identification of Tishbeh 
with Listib, on the basis of the criteria available a generation ago, as has 
recently been done, is to perpetuate a methodology which is demonstrably 
unscientific.°”* 


Mar Ilyas (133) 

About half a km. to the s. e. of Listib (134), is the site of Mar Ilyas (133), 
located on a high, isolated, partly wooded hill, with terraced slopes. It is still 
higher, by some 92 m.,°°* than the site of Listib. The two sites are separated 
from each other by a small, rudely cultivated valley, with partly wooded 
heights, marked mostly by scrub oak, rising around them on all sides except 
the w. side. There is a magnificent view w. from Mar Ilyas over much of 
the Jordan Valley, and indeed over much of Palestine as far as Mt. Carmel. 
There are foundation ruins of various buildings on the top and sides of the 
hill, with parts of the outlines of what seems to have been a Byzantine church 
on the top of the hill. Inside of the church-complex is a large cistern. Numer- 
ous fine and coarse mosaic squares are strewn about. On the n. w. side of the 
top of the hill is a tremendous cistern, apparently still more or less serviceable, 

with a fine stone cover, in which an aperture was cut for the drawing out of 
water, and a small one for letting water run in. Numerous building stones, 


58° Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 486; Naor, BJPES XIII, p. 97, n. 23; ef. above, p. 218. 
59° Bulletin 91, pp. 14-15. 23-26. 

591 Naor, BJPES XIII, p. 93, n. 23. 

592 Steuernagel, ZDPV 48, p. A. 327; Abel, Géographie . . . II, p. 486; McCown, 
_ Bulletin 39, PP. 23. 26. 
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including Byzantine capitals, were scattered around the site, particularly on a 
the top. Most of the ruins seemed to stem from the Byzantine period, although — 
some of them, particularly some fragments of mosaic floors seemed to go back 
to the Roman period. Numerous Byzantine, as well as some earlier Roman 
sherds, were found. 

The tradition of the connection of the prophet Elijah with this site is testi- 
fied to above all by its name, Mar Ilyas. It would not surprise us at all, if: 
excavations of the Byzantine church ruins at Mar Ilyas were to yield definite 
evidence, that as early as the Byzantine period, this site had been associated | 
with the personality of Elijah. Veneration for the spirit of Nebi Ilyas safe- 
guards a small grove of scrub oak on top of the hill from being cut down. 

The connection of the name of Elijah with these two sites of Mar Ilyas and 
Listib, may possibly have some faint connection with happenings in the life of 
Elijah, who was very much at home in the valleys and hills of North Gilead. 

It is our conviction, that when Elijah sought refuge by the Brook Cherith 
(I Kings 17: 2-7), he hied himself to the wilds of North Gilead, with which 
he was probably thoroughly familiar. We like to think, in view of the sug- 
gested connection of Elijah with the site of Jabesh-gilead, as will be pointed 
out below, that the Brook Cherith is to be located among the eastern beginnings 
of the Wadi el-Y4bis.°** When we visited Mar Ilyas, a young, wild looking, — 
long-haired goatherd, with a long shepherd’s crook, drove his goats on to the 
top of the hill. Such, we thought, might have been the appearance of Elijah 
himself, as he roamed the hills of North Gilead in his youth. _ a of 


‘Ain Mehnd (40) 
Wherever possible, on the slopes of the rugged hills of the entire Jebel ‘Ajlin 


district, and on the tops of some of them also, and in the cleared little valleys 
in between, agriculture has been engaged in from earliest historical times on. 
Even though in some of the areas of the Jebel ‘Ajliin district, the extent of 
the forests and the density of the trees still remind one of the conditions that 
existed there at the time of Absalom (II Samuel 18: 9),°** there is sufficient 
archaeological evidence available to demonstrate, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the existence there of early, sedentary, agricultural civilizations. It 
would be correct to say, however, that settlements of various periods of these 
civilizations were not as numerous in the Jebel ‘Ajliin as in other parts of the 
highlands of North Gilead.*** One of these early settlements is represented 
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vie ‘Ain Mehna is about 3.2 km. e.-e.n.e. of Listib (134), and 3.5 km. n. of the 
a. _ large modern village of ‘Ajliin (129). It is on the lower part of a terraced, 
ay cultivated slope leading down n. to the tiny Wadi Mehna, with a similar slope 
_ rising above the n. side of the widi. The Wadi Mehna, which commences less 
_ than 2 km. to the e.-e.s.e. of this point, and which in its continuation passes 
PVC below the n. side of the height on which the modern village of Ba‘in is located, 
finally, after undergoing various name changes, joins the Wadi el-Yabis. 
a. The strong spring of ‘Ain Mehna has been enclosed in recent times in a 
spring-house, with its water gushing strongly through pipes into a trough. 
It is the source of water supply for the tiny village of Mehna (39b),°*" less ~ 
_ than half a km. above it to the n.e., on the slope leading up beyond the n. 
side of the wadi, and for the small collection of houses at et-Tiyarah (39 a) ,°°* 
_ still higher on the slope, about half a km. to the n.e. above Mehna (39b). 
On the s. side of the wadi, at the top of the slope, and to the s. w. above the 
spring, is the small cluster of houses known as Eshtafein, or Eshtafeinah (39 ¢). 
The flocks from the entire vicinity of ‘Ain Mehna are watered at this fine, 
perennially flowing spring. As a result, the land around it, and the lower part 
of the slopes on both sides of the wadi, have been trampled for long periods 
into fine dust by the herds that gather there. It is, consequently, extremely 
difficult to find any sherds by the spring, or on the lower parts of the slopes 
leading down to it. Nevertheless, on the slopes leading up above the e. and 
ne. sides of the spring, we found some absolutely clear EB I-IT sherds, includ- 
ing one fine, large, intact, semi-elliptical, EB I ledge-handle. Among the 


_ fragments. The clearest of all the sherds found were those belonging to EB I. 
a _ There were no traces that we could find, showing where the buildings 
belonging to the settlements of the various periods indicated by the pottery 
finds, were located. The tiny village of Mehna (39b), and the houses of 
et-Tiyarah (39a) and of Eshtafeina (39c) may be built over some of 
them.°*® Of course, the comparatively long slopes above ‘Ain Mehna, near the 
bottom of which EB J-II sherds were found, remind one of the locations of a 
; number of other EB I-II sites, which seemed to have a distinct preference for 
= cultivable slopes in the neighborhood of a spring.®°° The presence of these 
a other sherds by ‘Ain Mehna, underlines again what may be considered 

' : 597 ZDPV 48, pp. A. 324. 325. 5° ZDPV 48, pp. A. 324. 325. 
6°° Cf. above, p. 186, n. 456. 
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=) on the slopes above the spring. All of the sherds were exceedingly worn. 
Oe _ "There were also some Roman, and Byzantine, and a few mediaeval-Arabic 
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axiomatic not only in Transjordan, but in the entire ancient Near East, that ; 
wherever there is or once was a good spring, there ancient settlements can 
almost always be found. The significance of the existence of such a settlement _ 
as that of ‘Ain Mehna, lies particularly in the fact that it demonstrates the 
strength and elasticity of the predominantly agricultural civilization of which — 
it was a part. This civilization could find a foothold even in areas where — 
agriculture had to play a secondary role in the economy of a particular region. 


Umm el-Menabi* (39) 


Almost 2 km. n. e.-e.n.e. of ‘Ain Mehna (40), and about a km. e.n.e. of — 
et-Tiyarah (39a), is the site of Umm el-Menabi* (39) ,°* on top of one of the Zp 
highest hills of the entire Jebel ‘Ajlfin. It was a continuous climb from ‘Ain ~ 
Mehnia to et-Tiyarah to Umm el-Menabi*, through thick stands of largely scrub — 
oak and pines. The very top of the hill is given over partly to vineyards and — 
to a small amount of additional cultivation. There is a breath-taking view 
over practically all of the Jebel ‘Ajlin from this vantage point. Qal‘at er-— 
Rabad is clearly visible to the s. w. ; 

We found a single wretched, modern one-room, stone house on the very — 
pinnacle of the hill. It had obviously been built over the foundations of part 
of a Byzantine church, with the floor of the single room consisting of a magnifi-- : 
cent mosaic. Some of its figures and inscriptions were visible even in the | 
gloom of the house, and despite the layers of dirt which covered most of the ; 
expanse of the mosaic. My notes with regard to this most important mosaic 
are extremely sketchy, because at the time I had the definite assurance from 
a representative of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, that the mosaic 
floor would be lifted and transported to ‘Amman, where it could be studied at 
leisure. I therefore decided to spare myself the agony of crawling about in a 
flea-infested room in semi-darkness, and took only the briefest notes, after 
having had some water thrown on the floor so that, at least, I could get an 
idea of some of the main features of the mosaic. The floor was actually lifted 
a short time thereafter, but the person sent to do the job bungled it so hope- 
lessly, that about all that is left of it are thousands of small, loose mosaic 
squares in some boxes, shaken out of their order in utter confusion. It were 
impossible, to judge from the account of the condition of these mosaic stones, 
as reported to me, to make any attempt to restore the mosaic floor to anything 
like its original form. My hurried notes remain the only record of the general 
nature and of some of the main features of this mosaic floor. Inasmuch as 
the modern stone house was obviously built over only part of the mosaic floor, 
excavations might possibly reveal some fragments of it beyond the house, or 
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might reveal other mosaic floors in the immediate vicinity of this one, which 
would also be of great interest. 

ey The central feature of this mosaic floor was the depiction of a Nilometer! 
At the s. w. corner of the floor was the representation of a Byzantine church, 
measuring 1.20 by .75 m., with the legend ETYTTTE@. .. . by its lower, right 

side. At the n.w. corner was the figure of a squatting man, 1.20 m. high, 
his left hand outstretched between two flowers (?), with the legend NIL@WC 
over the left side of his head. In the center of the mosaic floor was a repre- 
sentation of a Nilometer, 1.30 m. high, standing on a base which was .35 m. 

wide and .23m. high. Its total height thus was 1.53m. The pillar was 

BF so off into 4 sections, each labeled in the center, beginning from the 

bottom, as follows: 1 A,1B,11T,1A. At thes. e. corner, in what was obviously 
an anciently repaired section of the mosaic, was visible the hand of a man, 
and near the center of the s. side was the representation of a hand holding 
a spear. 

This Nilometer mosaic at Umm el-Menabi* would seem to be closely related 
to the Byzantine one represented on the mosaic floor of the Church of the 
Multiplication of the Loaves and Fishes at Tabghah.®°? One is reminded of 
the Nilometer, actually used for the measuring of the height of water, dis- 
covered in the reservoir at el-Muwaqgar (309) ,°°* some 23 km. s.e. of ‘Amman. 
The sherds found at Umm el-Menabi* were largely Byzantine, but included 
also some mediaeval Arabic pieces. 


Mehna (39 b) 

On the hillside above ‘Ain Mehna (40), about half a km. to the n.e. of it, 
is Mehna, also called Khirbet Mehna (39b),°°* situated among thickets of 
scrub oak and pine. It consists of a small number of small, poor, modern 
stone houses, which have been built among earlier ruins, some of which proba- 
bly go back to the Byzantine period. It is possible that still earlier ruins may 
be buried under them. The modern houses have been constructed largely of 
building materials quarried from the earlier foundation-ruins. 


~s 


°°? Schneider, The Church of the Multiplying of the Loaves and Fishes, p. 62, and 
Pl. B. 14, 15; Phythian-Adams writes in his article on Aiguptos: A Derivation and 
some Suggestions in JPOS IT, 1922, p. 94, “ To the Greeks the Valley and Delta of the 
Nile were known by the collective name of Aiguptos. In Homer the word is generally 
applied to the Nile itself, the name Neilos appearing for the first time in Hesiod.” 
88 Cf, above, p. 56; Hamilton, An Highth Century Water-Gauge, Al Muwaqgqar, 
QDAP XII: 3-4, pp. 70-72; Mayer, Note on the Inscription from al-Muwaqqar, QDAP 
XII: 3-4, pp. 73-74, and Pl. XXIII; Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, Part Two, 
290-307. 
84 ZDPV 48, pp. A. 324-325. 
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About half a km. to the n.e. of Mehna (39 b), and still higher | up on the 
hillside, but below Umm el-Menabi* (39), is et-Tiyarah (39a),°° situated, 
like Mehna, in a thickly wooded area. It consists of a number of featureless 
ruins, some of which may well go back to the Byzantine period. Byzantine 
and some mediaeval Arabic sherds were found there. Several of the cisterns 
there probably also go back to the Byzantine period. 


+o 
g. WADI KUFRINJEH De 


*‘Ajliin (1 29) 
The location of the attractive town of ‘Ajlfin (129),°°° was originally deter- a 
mined by the presence of a powerful spring,—now contained in a springhouse, — 


with its waters led through proper pipes. The town is set in a hollow, among 
wooded and partly cultivated heights, with the Wadi ez-Zeid (Wadi ‘Ajlin) 
immediately below its s. side. The Wadi ez-Zeid, one of the tributaries of the 
Wadi Kufrinjeh, rises several kilometers to the e.n.e. of ‘Ajlin, at a point 
about a km. e.-e.n.e. beyond and above the village of ‘Ain Jenneh. ‘Ain 
Jenneh is 870 m. above sea level, compared to the 760 for ‘Ajlan, and 995 for 
Qal‘at er-liabad, which is 2 km. to the w.s. w.-s. w. of ‘Ajlfin. The Wadi en- 
Nahleh, which rises about a km. to the n. w. of ‘Ajlfin, is another of the tribu- } ; 
taries of the Wadi Kufrinjeh. 
The development of the town of ‘Ajlfiin, with its buildings and streets, has 
effectively removed all surface remains of the ancient settlements, which once fi > 


must have sprung up there, attracted by the strong spring. Indeed, complete _ 
pieces of pottery have been published, allegedly coming from ‘Ajlin,®°? which 
must be assigned to EB I.°°* It would surprise us greatly, if sooner or later — 
some building operations at ‘Ajliin did not uncover further evidence of EBI | 
occupation of the site, and of other phases of EB also, as well as evidence of 
other Bronze Age and Iron Age periods of occupation, aside from still later 
periods.°°? 

A part of the undoubtedly early prominence of ‘Ajlfin is due to its being | 
the center of an extensive iron mining and smelting and manufacturing dis-— 
trict. Many of the very streets of ‘Ajlin, and some of the roads branching — 

6°6 October 31, 1942. 


7 TG I, p. 154, and Pl. 61.64; Bulletin 91, p. 18. - 
Wright, PPEB, p. 61. 
°° Bulletin 92, p. 15. 


665 ZDPV 48, p- A. 324. 
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out from it, have been paved with iron ore slag obtained in its immediate 

vicinity. The road starting out from ‘Ajliin to ‘Anjarah (129a),°° is cut in 
part through some very large iron ore slag heaps; and long stretches of the 
road between these two points, three km. apart, are paved with slag. Iron-ore 
slag heaps can be found all over the eastern and southern slopes of the hill 
of Qal‘at er-Rabad, 2 km. away to the w.s.w.-s.w. Much of this slag may 
have resulted from the smelting of iron ore in the mediaeval-Arabic period.*™ 
I have previously described the iron mines of Mugharet el-Wardeh, about 
12.5 km. s.s. e.-s.e. of ‘Ajlfiin, near the s. edge of the Jebel ‘Ajlin.**? I had 
pointed out in that connection, that there were no slag heaps in the vicinity 
of Mugharet el-Wardeh, and that the ores must have been brought elsewhere 
for smelting. ‘Ajliin may have been one of the main places to which these ores 
were transported for smelting, and for the working up of the iron produced 
into finished metal products. 

There are undoubtedly other sources of iron ore much closer to the site of 
‘Ajlin, itself. The iron ores of the Jebel ‘Ajlin were probably the source 
materials for the smelting and refining of iron ore that went on in the Kikkar 
hay-Yardén. We found several pieces of slag on Tell Deir‘alla there.*** The 
extensive forests of the Jebel ‘Ajliin furnished the fuel, in the form of charcoal, 
which still is extensively produced there, necessary for the smelting and 


manufacturing operations. 


Qal‘at er-Rabad (129b) 
. By far the most impressive site in the Jebel ‘Ajlin, is the great castle of 
Qal‘at er-Rabad (129b), 2km. w.s. w.-s.w. of ‘Ajlin (129). It crowns a 
high knoll, 995 m., at the w. end of a projecting shoulder of the main ‘Ajltin 
range, and is surrounded by a rock-cut fosse. It commands a wonderful view 


from Jerusalem te Safed, ak more directly, of the slopes in Transjordan 
leading down to the Jordan Valley, which are intersected by the Wadi Rajeb, 
- the Wadi Kufrinjeh, and the W Adi el-Yabis. Work on the great castle was 
begun by one of Saladin’s Emirs in 1184-5,°% with various additions and 
repairs made during the course of a number of subsequent centuries. The 
great south tower was probably completed 1214-15 for el-Malik el-Mu‘azzam.*" 
_ The castle was surrendered to the Mongols in 1260 a.p., who apparently 
severely damaged it.“** The damage is believed to have been repaired shortly 


610 ZDPV 48, p. A. 313. 
611 QDAP I, p. 30. *4QDAP I, p. 23; RJ, pp. 96-98. 
612 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 237-238. “*QDAP p. 27. 

- 8 Bulletin 90, p. 13. #16 QDAP I, pp. 32-33. 
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thereafter by Sultan Baybars.*** The castle continued to be occupied till as 
late as the 19th century A.p. by Ibrahim Pasia.** Aside from some early 
worked flints found on the partly cultivated slopes of the high hill on which 
it stands, the only sherds found belonged to the mediaeval-Arabic period. 


In view of the comparatively complete descriptions by others,*'® there is no _ 


necessity of our dwelling further upon this splendid site (Fig. 81. 82). 


es-Saliis (130) 


About 1.5km. to the n.e.-e.n.e. of ‘Anjarah (129a), is es-Salfis (130). 
It is on top of a fairly high hill, whose rather steep slopes are given over for 
the most part to vineyards. There is a considerable amount of viticulture in 
this hilly, wooded region, for which indeed it is much better adapted than for 
any other type of agriculture. It overlooks from the n. the tiny WAdi es-Salitis, 
and ‘Ain es-Salfis below it. The Wadi es-Salfis joins the Wadi Zeid to form 
the Wadi ‘Ajlfin, which is one of the tributaries of the Wadi Kufrinjeh. The 
sites of ‘Anjarah and ‘Ajlin and Qal‘at er-Rabad are visible from this hilltop. 
Foundations and walls of roughly cut blocks are visible, with very numerous 
Byzantine and mediaeval-Arabic sherds among them, and on the slopes of the 
hill, and around its base. 


Khirbet Hamid (131) 

About half a km. to the s. w. of es-Saliis (130), on top of a hill between it | 
and ‘Anjarah, is Khirbet Hamid (131), consisting of a small number of | 
foundation ruins, with numerous Roman, and Byzantine, and some mediaeval- 
Arabic sherds among them, and on the slopes of the hill. Among the Roman — 
period sherds, were numerous fragments of terra sigillata of the Pergamene — 
type. This terra sigillata is found on almost every site where Roman sherds 
occur. The flattish top of the hill is, wherever possible, planted to grapevines. 


WADI RAJEB 


Situated on a high, largely wooded hill, the lower slopes of which are planted 
to grapevines, is the site of Shemsin (132), 2.5km. s.s. w.-s. w. of ‘Anjarah, 
and 3.8 km. e.s.e.-s.e. of Kufrinjeh. It has a very high elevation above sea 
level, namely 1030 m., between the beginnings of two of the westernmost 
branches of the Wadi Rajeb wadi-system, namely the Wadi Shemsin to the n. — 


*17 QDAP I, p. 32. 
“8 RJ, pp. 96-98. 
°° Johns, QDAP I, pp. 23-33; Steuernagel, ZDPV 48, pp. A. 309-310. = 
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Fig. 81. Mediaeval Arabic castle of Qal‘at er-Rabad (129b). 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


Fig. 82. Qal‘at er-Rabad. 


(Phot. Palestine Archaeological Museum). 
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and w., and the Wadi esh-Sheqiq to the s. and e., which join together to form 
the Wadi el-Hawisheh, which, in turn connects with other branches,—all of — 
which, combined, form the Wadi Rajeb, which empties into the Jordan. 
There are some much ruined foundations of several houses visible on top of — 
the hill, and some rock-cut shaft tombs and terrace walls on its sides, There 
are also some shaft tombs on the top of the hill. There were large numbers of 
Byzantine sherds, and some mediaeval-Arabic sherds. 

We have previously reported briefly on a number of similar sites located in | 
the rugged, wooded hill country, cut up by the beginnings of other branches 
of the Wadi Rajeb. Among them are the sites of Khirbet el-Heneish, Khirbet — 
es-Suweidiyeh, Serabis, and Hazir; and also several sites which are on the 
watershed between the northeasternmost beginnings of the Wadi Rajeb and 
the northwesternmost beginnings of the Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbéq), namely 
the sites of Khirbet el-Hawaiyeh, Khirbet el-Eqra‘, and Ras el-Eqra‘.°?? In 
none of these sites was there any occupation before the Roman period, and 
the history of settlement in these parts of the high, rugged, broken, wooded 
hill country extended, apparently, only between the Roman and the mediaeval-_ : 
Arabic periods. Traces of much earlier settlements may yet be found even in | 
these particular sections, corresponding to other discoveries in the Jebel ‘Ain oe 
and elsewhere in the highlands | of North Gilead. 
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= Cf. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 242. 
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In the preceding pages, we have treated the highland antiquity sites along- 
side of and in between the eastern tributaries of the Jordan. Some of the 
places mentioned were, to be sure, located in or on the edge of the Jordan 
Valley proper. In the following discussion, we prefer to place the Jordan 
Valley sites under a separate rubric, even though they could be listed in 
accordance with their relationship to the valley passage of the eastern tribu- 
taries en route to the Jordan River. The reason for our procedure stems from 
an attempt to discuss the antiquity sites according to their location in dis- 
tinctive watershed and drainage areas. The Jordan River Valley certainly 
forms a major division in this category.*** A different treatment would 
require the grouping of the sites not according to geographical but rather 
according to historical divisions. 

The archaeological exploration of the Jordan Valley by the American School 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, concerned itself with antiquity sites in the 
Ghér and the Zér.of the Jordan, and particularly, although not exclusively, — 
with those sites in the e. half of the Jordan Valley, from the Lake of Galilee 
southward (Fig. 83). No attempt will be made in this volume to deal with 
the northern sources of the Jordan River or with the ancient sites located 
by them. 

Most of the antiquity sites examined by the ASOR expeditions, were 
located in the upper main level of the Jordan Valley, called in Arabic the 
Ghér, “depression,” rather than in the narrow, lower one, called in Arabic 
the Zor, “thicket,” through which the river proper flows. There is as much 
as 50m. difference in height between the two levels. Separating them, and 
marking the transition from the one to the other, are serrated, grayish marl 
hills, known under the generic term of gattdérah in Arabic, which sustain no | 
vegetation.®** 

The name most commonly employed in the Bible to describe the upper, — 
main part of the Jordan Valley is kikkar hay-Yardén,®** the “encircled 
Jordan Valley.” The Valley is enclosed for its total length by high hills on 
either side. Sometimes, sections of the Valley are referred to as ‘émeq,®** that 


621 Cf. RJ, 1946, pp. 1-35. 

622 RJ, pp. 59-73; Smith, HGHL, pp. 483-484; Lynch, Official Report of the U. 8S. Expe- | fo 
dition to Explore the Dead Sea and the River Jordan, p. 21; Ionides, Report on the y= 
Water Resources of Transjordan and their Development, p. 138, Pl. 48. waw. 

628 Gen. 13: 10.11.12; I Kings 7: 46; Deut. 34: 3. oP 

624 Ps, 60: 8; 108: 8. 
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Fig. 83. The River Jordan leaving the s.w. end of the Lake of Galilee. The peninsula between the 
lake and the river marks the location of Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah). Directly below it is the _ - 


agricultural settlement of Dagania, and at the foot of the lake the town of Samakh. 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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is, the “deep valley,” or as big‘ah,®*> the “opening out,” or “fissure,” or as 


‘arabah,®* the “plain.” The narrow, lower level of the Valley, through which 
the river twists its erratic way, is covered for the most part with dense thickets 
of oleander, cane, tangled bushes, vines, willows, poplars, and twisted tamarisks. 
In the Bible, it was known as the ge’én hay-Yardén,®** which is usually trans- 
lated as the “pride of the Jordan,” and which should be rendered as “the 
jungle of the Jordan.” *** At some places, however, in the zér of the Jordan, 
or in the ge’én hay-Yardén, there are flat sections of fertile land, anciently 
cleared and cultivated, and marked by ancient settlements.*° 


a. EAST SIDE OF THE JORDAN ABOVE WADI ZERQA 
Khirbet Kerak ( Beth-yerah) 


The great, 500 acre site of Khirbet Kerak (Beth-yerah),°*° on the small 
peninsula at the s. w. end of the Lake of Galilee, between the Lake of Galilee 
and the first stretch of the Jordan River after its emergence from the Lake of 
Galilee, has been examined on numerous occasions by members of the American 
School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem.**t The sherds found, testified to 
occupation in the Early Bronze Age, beginning with “band-slip” ware and 


ending with so-called “ Khirbet Kerak ware,” ®*? i.e., extending from EBI — 


through EB III.*** No other sherds were found, except those belonging to 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods, indicating the existence of a great gap in 


°25 Deut. 34: 3; Josh. 12:7 

626 Joshua 4: 13; Numbers 22: 1. 

627 Jer. 12: 5; 49: 19. 

625 RJ, p. 63; ef. The Old Testament: An American Translation, where ge’6n hay- 
Yardén in Jer. 12:5; 49: 19 is translated as “ the jungle of the Jordan,” by A. R. 
Gordon. 

629 Cf. RJ, pp. 63. 69. 

639 Cf. RJ, pp. 57-58. 

61 Cf. Albright, ANNUAL VI, pp. 27-31; Glueck, AJA 1935, 39, pp. 325-330; above, 
p- 133. 

*82 ANNUAL VI, p. 28; Bulletin 93, p. 26; 106, pp. 9-10; AJA 1935, 39, p. 329, Fig. 
6: 1.2.17; note on el-Fakhat, above, p. 143, and Pl. 3-6; PPEB, pp. 72.73; JAOS, 70: 1, 
1950, p. 53. 

*88 Stekelis and Avi-Yonah, Excavations at Beth-yerah: Second Preliminary Report, 
BJPES XIII: 1-2, 1946-47, pp. 52-64, and Pl. 1-3; Wright, PPEB, pp. 62.72.73; Glueck, 
AJA 1935, 39, pp. 326-329, and Fig. 5: 8-18; 6: 1.2.17; Yigael Sukenik, Bulletin 106, 
pp. 9-17, and additional references there; Sukenik correctly points out there, p. 12, n. 19, 
that the Khirbet Kerak type of pot, published in The River Jordan, p. 194, is errone- 
ously ascribed there to Beth-shin, whereas it really comes from ‘Affileh. 
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the history of the settlement of this site, a break lasting from the end of 
EB III to the beginning of the Hellenistic period, and extending through 
EB IV, the entire Middle and Late Bronze Ages, and Iron I-II."** Excava- 


tions conducted there subsequently by the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, 


confirmed almost completely the historical results dealing with the history of 
occupation of the site, as previously arrived at by gleaning the history-laden 
fragments of pottery from the surfaces of the great mound. The only new 
historical result was the uncovering of a still lower level of settlement, 
belonging to the Late Chalcolithic period. That level has been termed Beth- 
yerah I. Gray and black burnished ware was found in it. Beth-yerah IT 
belonged to EB I, the characteristic pottery being “band-slip ” ware.**° Beth-— 
yerah Ili belonged to EBII, the characteristic pottery being s9ryiemeal 
vessels ; this settlement represented only a comparatively short phase of occupa-_ 
tion, to judge from the depth of the debris found. Beth-yerah IV belonged to— 
EB III, representing the longest phase of occupation, the characteristic pottery — 
being the beautiful Khirbet Kerak ware.*** There was no further settlement | 
on the site till the Hellenistic town of Philoteria was established there.*** 


Tell Stiwan (137) 


On the n. side of the Wadi el-‘Arab, and about a quarter of a km. e. of the © 
Jordan River, is Tell Siwan (137).°* It is situated on a small knoll, over-— 
looking the small plain to the w. of it, reaching to the Zor of the Jordan, and © 
overlooking also the comparatively extensive, fertile plain e. of it, reaching — 
between it and the Transjordan foothills. There were no ruins whatsoever on 
the knoll or below it, but testimony of former occupation was furnished by — 
Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval-Arabic sherds. Several sherds 
were found, which may belong to the Late Chalcolithic period. One of them 
had a raised, horizontal, scalloped band on the outer surface.**® 


Tell Abi Qaml (136) 


84 Albright, Bulletin 57, pp. 29-30; ANNuaL VI, p. 30. 

*85 Cf. above, p. 138, and discussion there of “ band-slip” ware at Tell el-Hammeh | 
(324). 

68° BJPES XIII: 1-2, 1946-47, pp. 52-64; QDAP XIII: 3-4, pp. 168-170. 

°°7 Dalman, Sacred Sites and Ways, p. 180; Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 30; Sukenik, _ 
JPOS II, 1922, pp. 101-109. 7 

Dec, 7, 1942. 

689 Bulletin 97, pp. 13-18. e° 
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a small Transjordan police-post. There were large numbers of Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and mediaeval-Arabie sherds, as well as some Hellenistic ones on and 
around the slopes of the mound. It is situated in the grounds of the Iraq 
f Station, through which the I. P. C. oil- pipeline | 
es-Sasiyeh (138) 
Continuing e. in the Jordan Valley, on the s. side of the Wadi el-‘Arab, 
1.7 km. e.n.e.-n.e. of Tell Abi Qaml (136), is es-Sasiyeh (138). It is marked 
by the remains of a ruined watermill. Traces of a water channel leading 
water to it from the Wadi el-‘Arab, from upstream, are visible. Several worked — 
flints were found, and large quantities of sherds of large storage jars of com- 
paratively modern manufacture. 


Khirbet es-Sakhineh (139) 

On a hilltop, immediately above the tiny village of es-Sakhineh, located in — 
the very first rises of the foothills at the e. end of the valley, 3.5 km. e.n.e. 
of Tell Abi Qaml (136), and a little over a km. s.e.-e.s.e. of es-Sasiveh 
(138), is Khirbet es-Sakhineh (139). There are numerous caves and Roman- — 
Byzantine tombs on the sides of the natural, ¢e//-like hill, but no house ruins 
whatsoever. The few houses of the village of es-Sakhineh, which are used — 
mostly for storage purposes, are probably built over the buildings of the | 
original Roman-Byzantine settlement. Some flints, and Roman and Byzantine — 
sherds, were found on the top and slopes of the hill of Khirbet es-Sakhineh. 4 
Tell Abii ‘Adas (139 a) 

The hilltop immediately n. w. of Khirbet es-Sakhineh (139) is called Tell 
Abii ‘Adas. It is a completely aa hill, with no ruins or even sherds to be w 
found. Several worked flints were found. 7 


Tell el-Medwar (140) 


Near the e. side of the Jordan Valley, 4km. s.e. of Tell Abi Qaml (136), 
is Tell el-Medwar (140). It is a high, more or less circular hill, whose 
flattish top, measuring 85 by 90 m., ¢ 
a fortification wall, some traces of which still remain. 
ever, to determine from these wall remains, to which period or periods it is to— 
be assigned. The small Wadi Kharfib makes a semicircle around the hill from. 


_ its e. side from the foothills to the e. of it. “Pon the os of Tell 


‘Dee, 8, 1942; ZDPV 49, p. A. 453. 
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el-Medwiar, there is a fine view over the fertile valley, descending very gradu- 
ally to the top of the edge of the Zér, the lower bed of the River Jordan. 
On the top of the hill, at its n.e. end, are the ruins of a comparatively 
modern house. 

Numerous sherds were found on the top and slopes of the hill. There was 
a small quantity of them that belonged to the first part of EB, namely to 
EB I-II, some which could be assigned to MB IIA, and others in general to 
MB II, including some typical MB II disc bases and loop-handles. There were 
also large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds, with a predominance of Iron 
Age II, and quite numerous Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine, and a small 
quantity of mediaeval Arabic sherds. The periods of largest inhabitation, 
to judge only from the sherds, would be Iron Age II, and Hellenistic through 
Byzantine. 

Among the Hellenistic sherds were several fragments of Rhodian jar-handles, 
including one fragment of a stamped Rhodian jar-handle, with part of a 
stamped seal-impression still visible on it (Fig. 84). What is preserved of 
the first line reads, in the equivalent of Greek characters, Th E S M; 
and of the second line, the first letter reads A and the second letter G. 

As Prof. M. Schwabe of the Hebrew University has suggested to me, the 
reconstruction of the reading would depend upon whether the first line fur- 
nishes the name of the priest or manufacturer and the second the name of — 
the month, or vice versa, with the former order being the customary, although 4 
the possibility of the name of the month coming first and of the person — 
coming second must be taken into account, because of the fact that that order 
has also been attested to.°** If the first line gives the name of a month, 
then Prof. Schwabe has suggested to me that it might read Th ESM 
(OF ORTIOU), with the second line reading A R(X ELA) for a per- 
sonal name, assuming that the second character might be an R and not a G. | 
If, however, the second line is to be read as the name of a month, and the 
second characters as a G, as we think it should, the resultant name of the > 
month would be AG(RIANOU). That would require then a different 
reading than the one suggested by him above for the first line, and it would 
have to be a personal name. Prof. Schwabe has hesitantly considered the 
possibility of reading the third character of the first line as an O instead of 
as an S,—which I consider most unlikely, because the character seems to be | 
an unmistakably clear S—, and suggests then the possibility of the reading 
of the personal name of TH HOM (BROTOU). ‘\ 


» 


°* Preisigke and Bilabel, Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten, III: LL 


p- 63, no. 6377. 
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Tell Seirawan (141) 


About a km. n.-n. n. w. of Tell el-Medwar (140), is Tell Seirawin (141).°*? : 
It is not a tell at all, but a comparatively flat-topped, rocky outspur of the 
first main rise of the foothills bordering the e. side of the Jordan Valley. 
Its sides, with the exception of its e. and s.e. ones, drop almost sheer for some | 
distance to the steep slopes below, leading down to the e. edge of the valley. 
The top of the outspur rises from the e. to the w. There is a magnificent view 
from this vantage point over a large part of the n. section of the Ghér. Some 


84. Stamped Rhodian jar-handle from Tell el-Medwir (140). 


(Phot. American Schools of Oriental Research). 


meager remains of foundation ruins were visible. There were a few Roman, 
and numerous Byzantine sherds on the site. 


Freiqg‘'a (142) 
Almost immediately e. of Tell Seirawin (141), and separated from it by a 
small, narrow, steep-sided wdédi, is Freig'a (142). It is on a narrow bench of 


land, near the top of the first range of foothills on the e. side of the Jordan 
Valley. Below Freiq‘a to the s., is the spring of ‘Ain Freiq‘a.°** Freiq‘a is 


42 Schumacher, Pella, p. 72; Northern ‘Ajlin, p. 143; Steuernagel, ZDPV, 49, p. A. 453. 
43 Pella, p. 72; Northern ‘Ajlin, p. 135; ZDPV 49, p. A. 453. 
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THE JORDAN RIVER VALLEY 
connected only on its e. side with the slope rising steeply above it, which is — 
pitted with a small number of caves. Higher than Tell Seirawan, it commands 
an even larger view of the n. part of the Ghoér of the Jordan. There were some | 


nondescript foundation ruins on the site, with numerous Hellenistic through 
mediaeval Arabic sherds being found among and around them. 


Tell el-Qeseibeh (142 a) ~ 


About 1.5km. s.s.w.-s.w. of Tell el-Medwar (140), is Tell el- Qeseibeh 
(142a). It is almost half way between Tell el-Medwar and the almost com- 
pletely ruined site of Waqqis, where there are some rude, modern stone houses, 
inhabited by several poor families. It consists of a knoll, set in a small plain 
between the first rising foothills on the e. side of the Ghér. Only on the w. 
side of the knoll, is there a fairly gradual descent to the floor of the Jordan 
Valley, a section of which it dominates. A small dip below the s. side leads 
to a featureless, flat-topped hill, below which is the tiny Wadi el-Hesai, which 
is the continuation of the junction of Wadi el-Qeseibeh and the Wadi Abi 
el-Ghil. There were no ruins whatsoever visible on the top or slopes of Tell 
el-Qeseibeh, but numerous sherds were found, aside from several flint knives. 
There were some clear MBII sherds among them, but most of the sherds 
belonged to Iron Age I-II, and particularly to Iron Age II. There were also 
some Hellenistic sherds, including fragments of Rhodian jar-handles, as well 
as some Roman and Byzantine sherds. One of the Iron Age sherds had a 


tau” incised on it before baking 
Tell Abii el-Haret (148) 

Situated on a high, steep, flat-topped hill, 1.3 km. s. s. e.-s. ms a w aqqis, 
is Tell Abii el-Haret (148).°** It is located midway between the Wadi et- 
Taiyibeh to the n. and the Wadi Ziqlab to the s., the former being clearly visible 
from it, as well as the cleft of the latter. Shortly below this point, so well 
located in the lower foothills immediately dominating the Ghér, the two 
wudydn turn, respectively n.w. and s.w., to cross the Jordan Valley and 
empty into the Jordan River. Between this site and the hills rising higher 
to the e. of it, is a small, cultivable dip. Below this site to the w., are still 
some descending slopes and hills before the e. edge of the Ghér is reached. 
It commands a fine view to Beisin, the Lake of Galilee, and Mount Hermon, 
as well as over large parts of the Jordan Valley and the hill country of 
Palestine beyond it to the w. 

There are no ruins on the fairly flat top of the hill of Tell Abi Haret, 


which measures some 30m. in diameter, but there were some Roman and 


*44 Dec. 10, 1942; Schumacher, Pella, p. 72. 
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Byzantine sherds, including Roman period terra sigillata, as well as numerous 
mediaeval Arabic sherds. At the s. e. end of the top of the hill is a large cave- 
cistern, with its inner coatings of lime plaster still largely intact. The fact 
that these comparatively inhospitable foothills above the Jordan Valley were 
thoroughly occupied or made use of in Roman-Byzantine, and to a somewhat 
lesser degree in mediaeval Arabic times, helps point out the general density 
of population in those periods.*** Particularly in the Roman and Byzantine 
periods, even marginal areas were employed for living purposes. 


Tell el-Arba‘in (144) 

In the e. center of the Jordan Valley, 2.4 km. s. w.-s.s. w. of Waqqfis, and 
about 2 km. s. w.-w.s.w. of Tell Abi el-Haret (148), beyond the n. side of 
the Wadi Ziqlib, is Tell el-Arba‘in (144).°*° From a quarter to half a km. 
beyond it to the e. and the s., the perennial stream of the Wadi Ziqlab flows 
s. W.-w. s. w. through a shallow bed to the Jordan. Water is drawn off from 
the Wadi Ziqlib to irrigate part of these lands.*** The lands e. of Tell el- 
Arba‘in, extending to the foothills, were being ploughed at the time of our 
visit, while those to the w., extending to the edge of the plain overlooking the 
Zor, were being left fallow for the year. 

Tell el-Arba‘in is a distinctive, rather low mound, with extensive slopes, 
much of it obviously artificial—being thus a real tell. The top of the tell is 
now covered with modern graves, and littered with gravestones, some of which 
may go back to the Byzantine period. We did not consider it expedient to 
examine these gravestones more than very cursorily, because of the presence 
of a number of natives at the time of our visit, who were tenting nearby, and 
who might have taken our curiosity amiss. It is quite a common custom in 

the Jordan Valley, as indeed elsewhere in Palestine and Transjordan, for 
mounds concealing antiquity sites, to be utilized for modern burial places. 


ancient sites. 
There were several crude mud-brick and stone houses on Tell el-Arba‘in, 


get hold of the ubiquitous empty five gallon gasoline tins; and they have 


“RJ, p. 128, 
°4° Dec. 9, 1942; Steuernagel, ZDPV 49, p. A. 420; Schumacher, Pella, pp. 19. 72. 
**7 RB VIII, 1911, p. 422; Schumacher, Pella, p. 71. 
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completely forgotten the art of making pottery. The ancient inhabitants of 

Tell el-Arba‘in, in their successive periods, built villages largely of mud-brick, va 
one on top of the ruins of the other, and either manufactured pottery on the i“ 
spot, or imported it from some near-by pottery manufacturing center, or did 
both. The distinctive types of pottery they produced in their respective ages, _ 
still furnish, in the form of fragments on the surface of the tell, much explicit _ 
and accurate information concerning the character and duration of ancient 
settlements there. 

The sherds reveal a long history of settlement on Tell Arba‘in. Among the 
earliest sherds, were some that clearly belonged to the Chalcolithic period, 
and particularly to the Late Chalcolithic. They included several scalloped 
sherds of one of the types found at Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi (199b), which 
will be discussed below.®** There were also numerous EBT sherds, includ- 
ing lattice-painted, “ band-slip” ware,**® a large semi-elliptical, plain ledge- 
handle *° of porridge-ware texture, and pieces of crude face-combed ware, 
which belong to the first part of EB. The next period represented was that 
of MBII, including one small, fine disc base of well levigated, creamy 
brown ware, with polished slip on outer surface and base ;**! and a flat-topped 
rim of a cooking pot with a raised, indented band below the rim.*** There 
were also large numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds of all kinds, and numerous | 
Hellenistic through Byzantine, and some mediaeval Arabic sherds. 


Tell Qudsiyeh (147) 


Less than a km. to the s.w. of Tell el-Arba‘in (144), is Tell Qudsiyeh 
(147),°°* situated on a low rise, on the n. side of the Wadi Ziqlib. No ruins 
whatsoever are visible, but several Hellenistic, and numerous Roman, Byzan- — 
tine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. — 


Tell Muhdwesh (147 a) 


A short distance away to the w.-w.n.w. of Tell saat (147), is Tell 
Muhawesh (147 a), situated on a low, circular rise, 
visible. Some Roman and Byzantine sherds were found on it. For all practical ‘ 


on which no ruins are — 


purposes Tell Qudsiyeh and Tell Muhawesh must be considered as one site. 


* Bulletin 97, pp. 15.18, and Pl. 9: 7.12. 
“4° Bulletin 97, p. 19. 


5° Bulletin 97, pp. 19. 20. 


°°. Cf. under Tell Sheikh Mohammed (149), pp. 498-500, Pl. 25-27; below, pp. 249- eal 2 
* Cf. below, p. 451. 7 
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At the w. edge of fhe Ghér, overlooking the Zér of the Jordan from the e., 
is Khirbet Mohammed Salih (143), about 2 km. w.n.w. of Tell Muhawesh 
(14% a). It marks the site of a tiny village, with a few rude, partly mud-brick 
and partly stone houses. In the debris beyond the houses, we found some Roman 
and Byzantine sherds, and, particularly, numerous mediaeval Arabic sherds of 
all kinds. A modern Arabic cemetery occupies much of the site. There is a 
view from this place on to Beisén and Mt. Hermon. 


Tell Fendi (145) 


Less than half a km. s.s. w. of Tell Muhawesh (147 a), on the s.e. side of 
the lower of the two branches of the Wadi Ziqlab, which splits in two just 


below the point of Tell Muhawesh, some 2 km. before emptying into the 


Jordan, is Tell Fendi (145). It is an extensive, low, gently rising, flat-topped 
rise, whose highest point is less than 5 meters above the valley floor. No sur- 
face ruins whatsoever were visible, and the entire site was, literally, completely 
ploughed over at the time of our visit. The existence of ruins of ancient, 
_ probably mud-brick dwellings below the surface, however, was made probable 
by numerous sherds found among the furrows. 

Aside from a small number of flints and a broken stone-whorl, numerous 


_ fragments of very early pottery were found, most of which belonged to the 


Chalcolithic period, and especially to the Middle Chalcolithic period (cf. 
Pottery Notes, pp. 487-488). There were several sherds which may belong to 
KB I, or in general to the first part of EB, and numerous Hellenistic through 
Byzantine, and some mediaeval Arabic sherds. The Chalcolithic sherds testify 
to the very early development of sedentary, agricultural civilization in the 
Jordan Valley, which, however, goes back considerably earlier than the begin- 
ning of the Chalcolithic period, at the end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
fourth millennium B. c.*** Neolithic settlements preceded the Chalcolithic in 
_ the Jordan Valley.**° The history of sedentary agricultural civilization in the 
_ Jordan Valley, despite Toynbee’s ignorance of it,®°* is at least as early as that 
of the Nile and Tigvis and Euphrates valleys. The neolithic houses and cult 
statues and pottery found in Jericho, testify eloquently to the high degree of 
sedentary civilization in the Jordan Valley in the latter part of the 6th, and 


*4 Wright, PPEB, pp. 14. 15. 

— *°5 Ben Dor, Jericho: Pottery of the Middle and Late Neolithic Periods, AAA XXIII: 
_ 3-4, 1936, pp. 77-90. The title should actually read, however, Pottery of the Neolithic 
and Chalcolithic Periods; cf. Wright, PPEB, pp. 7. 8.13. 
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Toynbee, A Study of History, p. nn 
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in the 5th millennium Bs. c.*" “Indeed, the story of civilization might well a: YA 
start with the words, ‘And in the beginning there was Jericho.’ ” 
The development of the Chalcolithic civilization did not, however, as we _ 
have already seen from discoveries in the highlands of Transjordan,®*® limit | 
itself to the lowlands, such as the Jordan Valley, nor do we believe that there — 
was much of any, if indeed any time lag at all between the establishment of __ 


such a civilization in the lowlands and its becoming rooted in the highlands. a 


We are inclined seriously to doubt that there was any time lag at all, but until 
excavations, penetrating chalcolithic and neolithic levels as, for instance, at _ 
Jericho, have taken place at some of the highland sites, where Chalcolithic — 
pottery has been found, it will be impossible to settle the question of priority, sf 
and may even then remain a debatable question. Wherever there was good soil 
and water, and generally similar physical conditions, there, we believe, almost — 
simultaneously within a given area, such as that of Cis- and Transjordan, 
the Jordan Valley in between, the same kind of civilization found its roots | 
and flourished, whether it was in the Chalcolithic period, or earlier, or later. a 


Khirbet Sheikh ‘Aleiyan (14%b) 

About a quarter of a kilometer to the e.-e.s. e. of Tell Qudsiyeh (147), and 
half a km. e.n.e.-n.e. of Tell el-Fendi (145), is Khirbet Sheikh ‘Aleiyan | 
(147 b),°°° on the s. side of the WAdi Ziqlib. It is a tiny settlement, con- 
sisting of few rude, modern mud-brick houses. In the debris of the site, ve 
picked up numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds, the 


latter being present in larger quantity than the others. 
‘Araq er-Rashdan (146) 

Less than 2 km. almost due e. of Tell el-Arba‘in (144), and about 1.3 km. — 
due s. of Tell Abi el-Haret (148), is ‘Ariq er-Rashdin (146),°* s. of 
Wadi Ziqlab. It is situated on an outspur in the foothills, immediately above 
the e. side of the Jordan Valley. The outspur curves around from the n.e. 
at its higher end to the s. w. at its lower end. Behind it to the e. n.e., on top 
of the highest rise in the immediate vicinity, are several rude, modern stone 
houses and some caves. The outspur of ‘Araiq er-Rashdan is skirted from its 
e.n.e. to e. to s. sides by a small, dry, steep-sided waédi. About half a km. 
below it to the n., and beginning to pursue a zigzag, s. w. course, runs the 
perennial stream of the Wadi Ziqlib, whose sides are still fairly steep near 
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This site is not marked on our map. 
ZDPV 49, p. A. 408; Pella, p. 71; RB VIII, p. 422. 
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this point, till they meet the valley proper. On the surfaces of this site, and 
on the slopes below it leading down to the Valley, we found fairly numerous 
EBI sherds, including a semi-elliptical, plain ledge-handle, with traces of a 
dark, reddish-brown slip on it, and a quantity of sherds with “band-slip” 
decoration. There was a fragment of an inverted rim with a shallow groove 
on the outer surface below the rim, which might possibly belong to EBIV. 
If so, it would seem to be the only one of that period, so far as we could 
recognize. There were also numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds. 


Merga‘ah (128) 

On a hilltop, in the first range of foothills on the e. side of the Jordan 
Valley, at a point about 1.3km. s.-s.s.w. of ‘Araiq er-Rashdin (146), is 
Merqa‘ah (128).°* It is on the n. side of the small Wadi Abii Ziyad,®** in 
which there is a small, perennial stream of water, not strong enough, however, 
to penetrate more than a short distance into the Jordan Valley. The hilltop 
on which Mergqa‘ah is located, overlooks the point where the wddi reaches the 
Ghér, and its sides level down to merge with it. This ancient site, with 
numerous foundation-ruins on it, yielded large numbers of Roman, Byzantine, 
and, especially, of mediaeval Arabic painted and glazed sherds. It is imme- 
diately n.e. of the tiny, modern Arabic village of Merga‘ah. 


Tell el-Azi‘a (127) 

A little over half a km. e. of Merga‘ah (128), is Tell el-‘Azita (127), or 
Tell er-Refeif, as the site seemed also to be called by some of the Arabs of the 
district, whom we questioned concerning it. It, too, is on a hilltop, on the 
n. side of the Wadi Abii Ziyad, just at the point where the wédi begins sud- 
denly to broaden out, and its sides begin to level down to meet and merge with 
the Ghér. Part of the Ghér can be seen from it. There is a small, cultivable 
stretch of ground on the n. and w. sides of this site. On top of Tell ‘Azi‘a, 
is a small, rude, modern house. Aside from several flints, numerous Iron Age 

_ I-II sherds were found, as well as some Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine 
sherds, 


Khirbet (or Tell) Sheikh Mohammed (149) 


A little over a km. s. of Tell Fendi, and about three quarters of a km. e. n. e. 
_ of the modern bridge, Jisr Sheikh Hussein, which spans the Jordan River, 
is Khirbet Sheikh Mohammed (149).°* It is an extensive, narrow mound, 


*62 October 12, 1942. 
ZDPV 49, p. A. 408; RB VIII, p. 422. | 
°° December 10, 1942. 
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duminating the w. edge of the e. side of the Jordan Valley, and commanding 
the Zor and the crossing over of the Jordan. 

The mound is oriented n.n.w. by s.s.e., and its topmost part measures 
about 60 by 12m. Beisin and its ancient city-site of Tell el-Husn are clearly 
visible from it, 7 km. to the w. There are no ruins whatsoever on the surface 
of Khirbet Sheikh Mohammed. Some stones embedded in the soil along the 
outer circumference of the top of the mound, may possibly indicate the presence 
of an encircling fortification wall, belonging to one or more of the early periods 
of occupation of the site. Some modern mud-brick houses have been built 
below the n. w. end of the mound, and several also below its e. side. The e. 
side is much less steep and high than the one on the w. side. There is about a 
25m. descent from the w. edge of the mound to the cultivated level of the | 
Zor below it. 

Numerous sherds were found on the top and slopes of the mound, including | 
a few EB 1 fragments, which probably came from the great EBT site of Tell 
edh-Dhivyabeh (150), on the w. side of the Jordan, about 1.75 km. e. n. e. of 
Khirbet Sheikh Mohammed. There were several sherds which might possibly 
belong to MBI, and a fragment of a wedge-shaped ear-handle, which would 
definitely seem to belong to MBI. There were large numbers of distinctive 
MB II sherds, including, for instance, the button base of a Tell el-Yahiidiyeh 
juglet, followed by large numbers of Iron I-IT sherds, and small quantities of 
Roman and Byzantine sherds (see Poltery Notes, pp. 498-500). Several face- 
combed sherds were found of a type which occurs frequently in the MB ITA 
G and F levels of Tell Beit Mirsim. 

The two most important periods represented by surface pottery finds on this 
site are then MB II and Iron Age I-II. I am reproducing but few of the Iron — 
Age sherds of the Jordan Valley and of North Gilead, because they seem on— 
the whole to be much the same as those known from excavations in Palestine, 
and do not seem generally to have marked characteristics which distinguish 
much of the Iron Age pottery of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and South Gilead 
from the contemporary Palestinian wares. Excavations would undoubtedly 
furnish a more rounded out picture of the range and nature of the MBII 
occupation, and probably furnish considerable evidence of sedentary settle- — 
ment in LBI-II. There are only a few sites in the Jordan Valley, where - 
MB II occupation is clearly attested to from surface pottery finds. If one | 
were to judge from such surface finds alone, it would seem necessary to con- 5 
clude that sedentary settlement was less heavy and less extensive in this period, 
than during MBI or during the first part of EB. 

The existence of MB II settlement in the Jordan Valley, is attested to both 
by previous excavations and explorations there and by literary records. As 
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_ Albright has pointed out in a note to a previous discussion of mine, concerning 
the breaks or recessions in sedentary settlement in the Jordan Valley, Pella 
was occupied in the late 19th and also in the early 15th century, and Beth- 
_ shan, as shown by excavations, was re-occupied after a long interruption about 
the 17th century, and continued to be occupied until about the 10th. And as 
for Jericho, excavations have shown, as Albright points out further, “the 
continuity of occupation throughout the entire Middle Bronze Age, period H 
at Tell Beit Mirsim being well represented, G-F being found, and E-D 
extremely rich.” °° 

The diminution and centralization of occupation in the Jordan Valley and 


in North Gilead during the Middle Bronze II period, and the apparent reces- 


sion in sedentary, civilized settlement in the Late Bronze period, particularly 
the first part of Late Bronze, which have manifested themselves during the 
— course of our archaeological survey, and which we can speak of generally at 
this point, in anticipation of the more complete treatment of the Jordan 
Valley to be given below, have been corroborated by Maisler and Yeivin and 
Stekelis, in their brief explorations of the fertile area of the northern part of 
the Jordan Valley below the Lake of Galilee, and that part of the Yarmik 
Valley extending from Khirbet ed-Duweir (323) westward.°** 

The downward curve, which would mark on a graph the decline in history 
of sedentary settlement in the Middle Bronze and Late Bronze periods in the 
Jordan Valley and North Gilead, although it would not represent a complete 
break in the story of civilized sedentary settlement there, applies also to much 
of the rest of Transjordan, with even more force. The fact that in ‘Amman 
_ or Na‘ir, and elsewhere in the territory of ancient Transjordan s. of the Wadi 


_ Zergai (River Jabbéq), either MB IT or LB tomb-groups, cr individual MB II 


sherds have been found,®** does not alter the fact, that certainly on the sites 
of open cities in general, and, with the apparent exception of a few strong, 
centralized, important sites, even on the sites of earlier, destroyed and buried 
_ walled cities, sedentary settlements were not able to establish themselves freely, 
and with comparative assurance of security, during the period extending from 


_ the beginning of MB II down through LB II. In North Gilead and the Jordan 


Valley, this downward curve would apply more particularly, it seems, to the 
period extending from MBIIB down through LBI, i.e., approximately 
_ between 1750 and 1400 s.c. MBII and LB were definitely represented, but 

settlements were apparently not as numerous as in earlier and later periods. 


°° Albright, Bulletin 90, pp. 17-18, n. 77 a; 83, p. 33; 89, p. 9. Ve 
BJPES X: 4, pp. 101-102. 
$67 ANNUAL XIV, p. 82. 
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This very sharply marked decline, amounting practically to a break in the 
history of widespread sedentary settlement in Transjordan s. of the Wadi 
Zerqa, has been corroborated, as I have already pointed out elsewhere,°® by 
the independent archaeological survey of the es-Salt region in Transjordan, 
carried out by Pére R. de Vaux and Pére Benoit,"®* by Albright’s excavations 
at Ader,®*° Crowfoot’s at Balfi‘ah,°"t and by the significant silence of the 
Amarna tablets and the Egyptian lists of conquered towns, dealing with the 
parts, and periods of history of Transjordan in question.**? I have attributed 
this general and radical decline °* in the history of sedentary settlement and 
agricultural civilization in Transjordan during the MBII period and con- 
tinuing through LB, to the unsettled and dangerous conditions inaugurated 
with the invasion of the Hyksos.®** 


Tell edh-Dhiyabeh (Tell Abi Hashi) (150) _ 


On the w. side of the Jordan River, about 1.75 km. w.s. w.-s. w. of Khirbet 
Sheikh Mohammed (149), is Tell edh-Dhiyabeh (150) ,°*° which is also known 
as Tell Abii Hashi. It is on top of a large, high, almost completely isolated 
hill, overlooking a widened and cultivated part of the Zor. It is a little over a 
km. w.s. w. of Jisr Sheikh Hussein, and about a km. e. of the modern Jewish 
colony of Ma‘6z, in whose lands it is included. It marks the dividing line 
between the w. edge of the Ghér and the beginning of the Zor on the w. side 
of the Jordan, and commands a view over Khirbet Sheikh Mohammed, which " : 
overlooks the Zor on the e. side of the river. Situated on the s. side of the e 
macadamized road, which leads from Jisr Sheikh Hussein to Beisin, there is | 
a good view from it to Beisin about 5.5 km. to the w.-w.n.w., and to Tell Me 
el-Husn (ancient Beth-shan), about 6 km. to the w.n.w. A little stream of _ 
water bends around the n. and e. sides of the high hill, on which Tell edh- | 
Dhiyabeh is located. 


ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 265. 266.268. 
66° RB XLVII, 1938, p. 424. 
°° Bulletin 53, pp. 13-18; ANNUAL XIV, pp. 45. 46. 
°71 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 55-56; PEFQS 1934, pp. 76-84. ; 
72 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 1.82; XV, pp. 1.38; Bulletin 68, p. 21, n. 21; ZAW 1938, | 
. 228. 
°° This is probably a more correct way to describe the situation, than to speak, e. g., 
as I did, ANNUAL XVIITI-XIX, p. 268, of a gap in the history of sedentary occupation — : : 
in MBII and LBI-II. 
°74 ANNUAL XIV, pp. 81-82; XV, p. 138; Bulletin 68, p. 21; 90, pp. 17-18; ef. Albright, ; : 
Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, ed. 3, pp. 54.85.86; Bulletin 68, p. 21; me 
pp. 17-18, n. 77 a. dj 
Bulletin 101, pp. 3-20. 
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The deoris of ancient settlement on top of the natural hill of Tell edh- 
Dhiy4beh, was pitted with a large series of shallow holes, ranging from 1 to 
3m. in diameter, and about 1m. deep, giving the top surface of the site the 
appearance of a face badly scarred after a virulent and untreated attack of 
smallpox. In and immediately around each of these pits, were large numbers 
of fragments of pottery, which belong almost exclusively to Early Bronze I. 
By far the largest part of them consisted of pieces of EB I “ band-slip ” ware. 
In addition, a small quantity of Byzantine sherds was found. We found none 
of the Chalcolithic sherds reported by Bergman and Brandstaetter, and are 
inclined to think that their dating was too high.*** They report, furthermore, 
finding an Iron Age I-II site, where there were also some Byzantine sherds, 
about 400 m. to the w. of Tell edh-Dhivabeh, on one of the rolling chain of 
low mounds beyond 

These pits in the shallow, dry mound, which crowns the top of the hill of 
Tell edh-Dhiyabeh, go back only several decades more or less, we were told, 
having been dug by neighboring Arabs for the purpose of storing their grain 
in them, unmindful of the ancient levels of occupation they were disturbing. 
The Early Bronze I settlers chose by far the best location in the entire district 
for their settlement, finding on the top of the hill far stronger breezes than 
prevail below, and securing thus some relief from summer and autumn heat, 
and malarial mosquitoes——being familiar with the annoyance, if not aware of 
the dangers of the latter. The element of heightened security afforded by the 
location, in addition to the fact that it stands amidst very fertile lowlands, 
were, however, probably even more cogent reasons for the location of the EB I 
settlement there, than the degree of relief afforded by pleasant breezes. 

The unmistakable, EB I “ band-slip ” ware, has now been found not only in 
various lowland sites in the Yarmtk Valley, such as Tell el-Hammeh (324) °S 
and Tell Jamid (88),°*® and from Tell edh-Dhiyabeh (150) to Khirbet Kerak 
(Beth-yerah) °*° on the Lake of Galilee in the Jordan Valley, and from Beth- 
shin to Megiddo in the Esdraelon and Jezreel Valleys,®*' but also extensively 
in the hill country of the upper part of North Gilead, beyond a line which 
might roughly be drawn e.-w. from el-Husn (1) to Tell edh-Dhiyabeh and 
Beth-shin. Indeed, had it not been for some discoveries on sites overlooking 
the Wadi el-Far‘ah in Palestine, which jcins the Jordan, it might have been 
possible to say, that the s. boundary for “band-slip” ware in Palestine and 
Transjordan could be drawn roughly by a line extending from el-Husn in 
Transjordan to Megiddo in Palestine. Further archaeological exploration is 

®76 BJPES VIII: 3, 1941, p. 86. 87° Cf. above, pp. 122-124. 

*77 BJPES VIII: 3, p. 86. 68° Cf. above, pp. 238-239. 

®78 Cf. above, pp. 137-140. *81 PPEB, pp. 44-45; Bulletin 101, p. 9, n. 5.6. 
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necessary to determine the northern boundary of this type of ware, which 
would seem most certainly to extend into Syria. Other sites in the hill country 
of the upper part of North Gilead where “band-slip ” ware was found, include 
el-K6m (51),°°? Rujm el-Qadi (70),°** el-Fakhat (98),°* ‘Arqib ez-Zahar 
(93),°°° Tell esh-Shitir (80),°°* Irbid,°*? Tell Kufr Yaba (81),°°* Tell Deir 
Sa‘aneh (112),°°° and Tell Zer‘ah (100).°° There was only one site, Khirbet 
el-Metwi (300),°* less than 9km. n.e. of Jerash, and approximately on a 
line e.s.e. of ‘Ajlfin (129), and over 20 km. s.e. of el-Husn (1), where one 
small fragment of what seemed to be “band-slip” ware occurred. With this 
one exception, if indeed it is an exception and we were not mistaken in classi- 
fying it as a fragment of “band-slip ” ware, we found no other sites s. of the 
above-mentioned line in the hill country of Transjordan where any of this 
ware occurred. 

“ Band-slip” ware has been discovered in the hill country of Palestine, 
at a point considerably s. of the line extending from el-Husn in Transjordan 
to Megiddo in Palestine, which had previously seemed to us to form the s. 
boundary of the extent of “band-slip” ware.®? This is the site of Tell el- 
Far‘ah, n. e. of Nablus, overlooking the strong spring of ‘Ain el-Far‘ah, at the 
beginning of the WAdi el-Far‘ah, which joins the Jordan. Not only were large 
quantities of EBI “band-slip” ware found there,®** indistinguishable from 
that of the Jordan and Yarmik Valleys and the hill country of northern 
Transjordan, but also Middle and Late Chalcolithic wares were discovered,®” 
with the latter being indistinguishable from the Late Chalcolithie sherds in 
the Jordan Valley, such as found, for example, at Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi,®”* 
and with the Middle Chalcolithic wares of Tell el-Far‘ah being related to, but 
on the whole later than the predominantly Middle Chalcolithic sherds, found 
in hill-country sites e. of Jerash in Transjordan.®’® There is also an unpub- 
lished fragment of EB I “ band-slip ” ware, discovered at Balata,®**? in Nablus, 
about 12 km. s.e. of Tell el-Far‘ah. 

The discussion of the “ band-slip” wares from Tell edh-Dhiyabeh and Tell 


%2 Cf. above, p. 119. 

683 Cf. above, p. 129. ®°° Cf. above, pp. 182-184. 

Cf. above, pp. 142-143. Cf. above, pp. 78-79. 

Cf, above, p. 146. Bulletin 101, p. 5. 

88° Cf. above, pp. 150-153. *°3 RB LIV, 1947, p. 422. 

*°7 Cf. above, pp. 153-154. : °°* RB LIV, 1947, pp. 397-403. 407-409. 
Cf. above, pp. 154-155. Bulletin 97, pp. 10-18. 

68° Cf. above, pp. 172-174. 2 *°6 Bulletin 104, pp. 12-20. 

6°7 Tt is no. I. 970, in the Palestine Archaeological Museum; cf. RB LIV, 1947, p. 422, 
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Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekhlediyeh,®*® which might all just as well have come from _ 
one site, applies to the rest of the sherds of “band-slip” ware found in all the 

other sites mentioned, whether at Tell el-Hammeh on the Yarmik,°”* or 
Khirbet Kerak on the Lake of Galilee," or Tell el-Far‘ah on the Wadi el- : 
Far‘ah.7°! The other EBI sherds from these various sites are also equally 
closely related. 


Khirbet Fahil (135) 


About 6.5 km. s.e. of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh (150), is Khirbet Fahil (135) .7°” 
It is at the s. e. end of one of the Tabagat Fahil, the terraces of Fahil, which — 
mark a stage of the descent from the highlands of ‘Ajltin to the Jordan Valley. | 
The terrace on which it stands, is bounded on the n, by the Seil el-Hammeh, | 
and on the s. by the Wadi Jurm (Wadi el-Malawi), and is clearly visible from 
the Jordan Valley (Fig. 85). The slopes on the n. and s. sides of this terrace 
are rather steep, with those on the other sides being more gradual. The soil op 
the slopes is kept in place by terrace-walls. A very small village nests among 
the largely Roman and Byzantine ruins of Khirbet Fahil. On the s. side of the 
Wadi Jurm, rises the high, steep hill of Tell el-Husn, which dominates the 
entire area of Khirbet Fahil. It may have been the site of an early citadel. — 
We did not get to examine it.7°* 

Between and below the separate bench of land on which Khirbet Fahil is 
located and the hill of Tell el-Husn, and extending somewhat to the e. of their 
bases, is a small valley, limited on the e. by the hillsides rising above it. It was | 
perfectly natural for a Roman theater, facing w., to be located in this vailey, 
commanding a view over the descent to the Jordan Valley below. Along the | 
sides of the caldron-like hollow of this valley, and of the beginnings of the 7 
wadi, there gushes forth a whole series of springs, strong enough to form 4 
perennial stream, which plunges down through the Wadi Jurm to the Jordan 
Valley, where its waters are used up for irrigation purposes. The dry W adi 
Tantiir, coming from the e., peters out above the e. end of the little valley, 
which extends between it and the Wadi Jurm. Both the Wadi Tantfir and 
the Wadi Jurm are part of the total length of the Wadi Malawi. 

On and immediately above the gentle slopes on the e. side of this little 


**S Bulletin 101, pp. 9-20; ef. above, p. 174. 
°° Cf. below, Pottery Notes to Tell edh-Dhiyibeh (150) and Tell Deir Sa‘aneh-Mekh- 
lediyeh (112), p. 458; above, p. 138. — 
+700 Cf. above, p. 138, n. 340. 
Cf. below, p. 458. 
702 December 6, 1942. 7 
73 Cf. PEFQS 1934, p. 29. 7 
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valley, is a complex of ruins, including that of a Byzantine church. In the 
valley proper are the remains of Hellenistic-Roman buildings, some of them 
apparently re-used in the Byzantine period, and also the remains of the above-— 


mentioned theater. The slopes at the s.e. end of Khirbet Fahil, leading down 


Khirbet Fahil (135), looking n.e. from the Jordan Valley. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


to this valley, are also covered with building remains. On the w. side of 
Khirbet Fahil, are the remains of a large Byzantine church and beyond it the 
remains of an extensive necropolis. Numerous anchorite and burial caves 
are to be found on the sides of the Wadi Jurm, and particularly on the n. 


704 PEFQS 1934, p. 29. 
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side. It is unnecessary to go into further detail, regarding the ruins of Pella, 
which have already been more or less adequately described, especially by 
Schumacher and Richmond.” 

The entire site of Khirbet Fahil has been identified with Pella,“ one of 
the great cities of the Decapolis, that great Hellenistic-Roman federation of 
cities, all of which were occupied also in the Byzantine period and later. The 
immediate Roman and Byzantine counterpart of Pella was Scythopolis 
(Beisin), clearly visible to the n.e.-e.n.e. of it, approximately 12 km. away, 
overlooking the w. side of the Jordan Valley. The site of Pella occupies a 
unique position with regard to the Jordan Valley, being neither part of it nor 
completely separated from it. A track winds past the site of Pella leading 
down to the Jordan Valley, once good enough to carry chariot traffic and 
donkey-trains. In the Roman period, it helped connect Scythopolis with Pella 
and other confederated cities of the Decapolis.*°* Albright has pointed out 
that the Amarna letters mention the name of Pella, and thus testify to its 
occupation in the 14th century B. c.7°* In this connection, he has again called 
attention to the fact that Pella is mentioned in a number of Egyptian lists 
and texts from the 15th and 13th centuries B.c.7'° He reports discovering, 
in conformity with these historical references, Late Bronze and Iron Age I 
sherds on the s. slope of the main terrace of Khirbet Fahil, overlooking the 
Wadi 


The location of Khirbet Fahil, immediately above the powerful springs 


gushing forth below it to form the perennial stream flowing through the 
Wadi Jurm, makes it seem a priori likely that historical, civilized settlement 
established itself there very early indeed. It was most difficult, however, to 
find any sherds of the pre-Roman historical periods there. There was an 
abundance of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds all over the 
entire area. In a cutting someone had dug on the s. side of the Wadi Jurm, 
at the base of the hill of Tell el-Husn, there were Roman to mediaeval Arabic 
sherds, but none earlier. Some pre-Roman sherds were found on the slope 


75 Pella, pp. 20-67. 

706 PEFQS 1934, pp. 18-31. 

707 Albright, ANNUAL VI, pp. 39-42; Bulletin 89, p. 9, n. 9; Abel, Géographie .. . II, 
pp. 405-406. 

708 Cf. above, p. 213; ANNUAL VI, p. 41, n. 86; XVIII-XIX, p. 49, n. 156; BJPES 
XIII: 3-4, 1947, p. 89; Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 110, lines 11-13. 

7° Bulletin 89, pp. 9-17; ANNUAL VI, pp. 39-41; RJ, p. 175. 

2° Bulletin 81, pp. 18-19; 89, p. 9, n. 9; 94, p. 22; ANNUAL VI, pp. 39-40; APB, 
p- 198, n. 87. 

ANNUAL VI, p. 39; Bulletin 89, p. 7 ts aes 
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below Khirbet Fahil leading down to the Wadi Jurm, where Albright had 
previously found some Late Bronze and Iron Age I sherds. It took us a con- 
siderable time to find there, among the very large numbers of Roman and 
later sherds, several MBI and MBII sherds, and some Iron Age I-IT sherds. 
We found none which could unquestionably be assigned to LB. That, how- 
ever, definitely does not mean that they do not exist there, or that Albright’s — 
finds are to be questioned. We did find LB sherds elsewhere in the Jordan | 
Valley.“*?. It would not surprise us at all, furthermore, if excavations were 
to reveal EB and Chalcolithic sherds, indicating that the history of this 
strategically located site paralleled that of Beth-shan: Scythopolis. 


THE JORDAN RIVER VALLEY | 


el-Hammeh (229) 

About 2.5km. n. w.-n.n.w. of Khirbet Fahil (135), is the hot spring of 
el-Hammeh (229),7!* at the bottom of the n. side of the Wadi or Sei! el-— 
Hammeh, which bends n. w.-w. n. w. to join the Wadi ed-Diliyeh. We looked 
down at it from the top of the wdédi, and did not descend to examine it.7* | 


Some Roman masonry remains have been reported near the Near 
- the edge of the shelf of land above the Wadi el-Hammeh and the thermal — 
; 7 spring in it, are the almost completely leveled ruins of a small Byzantine site. 
= They are at the base of the completely natural hill of Tell el-Hammeh, which 


overlooks the wddi and the spring from the e.s.e. Some Byzantine sherds | 
were found on its slopes.**® 


Zaharet el-Husn el-Gharbi (230) 

About 1.25 km. e.s.e.-s.e. of el-Hammeh (229), and about 1.75 km. ne y 
n.n.e. of Khirbet Fahil (135), are two hills, bearing, respectively, the names 
of Zaharet el-Husn el-Gharbi and Zaharet el-Husn esh-Shergi. Zaharet el-— 
Husn el-Gharbi (230) is the only one of any importance whatsoever. It is on 
the n. side of the tiny Wadi Abi Salih, which joins the Wadi el-Hammeh. 


water. It measures 2.25 by 2m., with steps leading down into it on its e. side. 
Some small heaps of building stones in the vicinity may once have belonged - 
to houses. There are some indications that the flattish, terraced hill-top was 
once surrounded by a stone wall, 1.20 m. thick. A small number of Byzantine 


sherds was found. There is a fine view over the n. part of the Jordan Valley 


712 Cf, pp. 250. 259. 292. 295. 312. <3 
78 February 17, 1943. ™5 Richmond, PEFQS 1934, pp. 19-20. _ 
714 Schumacher, Pella, pp. 68-69. Schumacher, Pella, p. 69. 
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Tell Ghaném (156) 

In the Jordan Valley proper, at a point 2.5km. distant from Khirbet 
Fahil (135), is Tell Ghanim (156)."* It is a small, featureless rise, n. of 
the line of the Wadi el-Malawi, with a small number of Roman and Byzantine 
sherds on it. 

Tell esh-Shtineh (155) 

On the s. side of the line of the Wadi el-Malawi, somewhat less than 1.5 km. 
s. w.-w.s.w. of Tell Ghanim (156), is Tell esh-Shiineh (155), at the w. end 
of the Ghoér. Below it, the bleak gattdrah hills descend sharply and raggedly 
to the lower Zér level, through which the Jordan twists its tortuous way. 
There are numerous pits on the flat top of the small hill of Tell esh-Shiineh, 
which are similar to those on Tell edh-Dhiyabeh,"*® and were probably also 
once used for grain bins. There was a fine, small, granite pillar on the ground, 
but no indication as to where it belonged. With the exception of several 
Byzantine sherds, the others found in considerable numbers belonged to the 
mediaeval Arabic period. 


Tell Muntar (151) 

About 2km. s.s. w.-s.w. of Khirbet Fahil (135), is Tell Muntar (151), 
beyond the s. side of the Wadi el-Malawi. It is on top of a hill overlooking 
the e. side of the Ghér. There is a ruined, modern building on it. Numerous 
sherds were found, ranging from Roman to mediaeval Arabic. The waters 
diverted from the Wadi el-Malawi (Wadi Jurm), are used to irrigate con- 
siderable stretches of the valley below it. - | 


edh-Dhiyabeh (152) 


rise called edh-Dhiyaébeh (152), now covered by a modern cemetery. Frag- 
ments of pillars of the Roman and Byzantine periods were lying about. There 
were numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds.*” 


Tell Abi ‘Alibeh (153) 


On the first rise above the e. side of the valley, is the completely natural 
hill of Tell Abii ‘Alibeh (153),"-° 3.5 km. s. w. of Khirbet Fahil, and 2 km. 


717 December 12, 1942. 

718 Cf, above, p. 252. 

71° The area of this site, as well as that of Tell el-Muntir (151), seem to be referred 
to in ZDPV 49, pp. A. 421-422. 


720 ZDPV 49, p. A. 423. ee : 
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s.s.e. of Tell Ghanim (156). Numerous caves are visible, particularly on 
the w. and n. sides of the hill. About a hundred meters to the w. n. w. of this 
hill, on the w. side of the road, in the valley proper, are the remains of a small 
settlement. On the w. side of the road are several embedded drums of pillars, 
and a series of fallen columns and fixed column-bases, which may have belonged 
to a Byzantine church or some other Byzantine building. We made no search 
for sherds, because the ploughed-up ground was too soggy from irrigation 
water to walk about on. 


Tell Abii Hayet (154) 

About a km. due w. of Tell Abii ‘Alfibeh (153), is Tell Abi Hayet (154). 
It is an extensive, low rise, steeper on its w. than on its e. side, and not more 
than 5m. at its highest point above the level of the valley. It is used for 
modern burials, and there are no ancient building remains whatsoever visible — 
on the surface. This insignificant looking site must, however, have been of | 
considerable importance in ancient times, to judge from the considerable | 
number of sherds found on and around it. They belong to Middle Bronze I-II, 
Late Bronze I-II, and Iron Age I-II periods. There were also numerous 
Roman period fragments. Among the Late Bronze sherds was a painted — 
“wish-bone ” handle, which is to be assigned to Late Bronze II. 

The periods of heaviest settlement on this site occurred, to judge solely from | 
the frequency of these surface sherds, during Middle Bronze I-II and Iron 
Age I-II, rather than in Late Bronze I-II (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 450-453). 
There seems to have been no settlement on this site preceding the Middle 
Bronze I period, although that is a question which can be determined with — 
finality only by proper excavations. During the Middle Bronze I period, as 
we have seen previously, there was a pronounced renaissance of sedentary 
agricultural settlements, with the appearance of a distinctively new type of 
pottery, following a period of marked decline during especially the Early 
Bronze Age IV period.**! 

Were it not for the presence of potsherds on the surface of this site, knowl- 
edge of its existence might have escaped all attention, even as it seems to have 
escaped being marked on any of the maps of the Jordan Valley up till now. 
It represents the site of a thriving agricultural settlement, which endured for 
many centuries. The lands around Tell Abii Hayet are irrigated today by the © 
waters of the Qanat er-Rasiyeh, which are drawn largely from the Wadi : 


el-Malawi. 


721 Cf. above, p. 202. 
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Tell el-Mu‘ajameh (157) 

About 3.75 km. s. w.-w.s.w. of Tell Abii ‘Alfibeh (153), and about 3 km. 
s.w. of Tell Abii Hayet (154), is Tell el-Mu‘ajameh (157),7** on a high, 
natural knoll, at the very edge of the Ghér. Below it, a semicircle of qattarah 
hills leads down to the small plain of the Zér. The bottom of a loop of the 
Jordan River is less than half a km. distant to the w., in a straight line from 
Tell el-Mu‘ajameh. Less than a km. to the s. of Tell el-Mu‘ajameh is the 
Wadi el-Yabis, approaching its junction with the Jordan. 

The remains of some stone foundations of houses and walls, now almost 
flush with the ground, are visible on Tell el-Mu‘ajameh. Numerous pits dug 
into the surface of the dry soil of the mound probably served as grain-bins, 
as in the instances of Tell edh-Dhiyabeh (150) and Tell esh-Shineh (155).7** 
Large quantities of Iron Age I-II sherds of all kinds were found, among 
which were several which might possibly have belonged to Late Bronze II. 
There were also some Roman and Byzantine sherds, as well as several worked 
flints. Worked flints exist on almost every one of the sites visited in the course 
of our archaeological explorations of Transjordan. 


Tell Skerhabil (158) 

Somewhat less than 1.5 km. s.e.-e.s.e. of Tell el-Mu‘ajameh (157) is Tell 
Sherhabil (158), on the s. side of the Wadi el-Yabis. It is a large, completely 
ruined site in the middle of the e. side of the Jordan Valley, and is marked 
by an extensive, low rise. There was a large, half-completed, modern cement 
building on it at the time of our visit, which was used mainly as a storehouse. 
The fertile lands round about the site are irrigated by waters drawn from the 
Wadi el-Yabis, which in the Valley becomes a shallow bed for its perennial 
stream. On the n. side of the Wadi el-Yabis is the completely natural site of 
Sherhabil (158a), which belongs to the lands of Tell Sherhabil. Masses of 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic pottery were found on and around 
Tell Sherhabil, with sherds of the Byzantine period predominating."** This 
site represented a flourishing country center from the Roman through the 
mediaeval Arabic period. Most of the ancient houses were made of mud-brick, 
there having been, however, also some of stone construction. 

The approximately 300 souls who now live on and around Tell Sherhabil, 
tending to their lands and flocks, are for the most part tent-dwellers. Such 
houses as they or their chieftains possess are used mainly for storage purposes. 

** December 12, 1942. This site is referred to as “tell el-em’addschadsche” by 
Steuernagel, ZDPV 49, p. A. 423. 

723 Cf. above, pp. 252. 258. 

724 ZDPV 48, pp. A. 339-340. 
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They manufacture no pottery at all, and purchase from elsewhere the little 
that they do make use of. Goatskins and empty gasoline tins largely replace 
the ceramic containers anciently employed in recognizably different, changing 
forms throughout the centuries.**° 


Should peaceful conditions prevail for a reasonably long period, however, t* : 
in the Jordan Valley, a fairly extensive village is bound to develop again on — : 
the site of Tell Sherhabil, as will other villages elsewhere in the Valley, with f 
numerous permanent houses of adobe brick and other materials being erected. — 
Even under propitious circumstances, however, it will probably continue to be | 
the fact in the future as it was in the past, that at least during much of the 
year, a considerable portion of the semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural Arab 
population in the Jordan Valley will continue to live in tents, which are so 
well suited to the climate of the Valley. 


Tell el-Meqbereh (159) 
Tell Abi Kharaz (159 a) 

A little over 2 km. e.-e.s.e. of Tell Sherhabil (158), is Tell el-Meqbereh | 
(159).7*° It overlooks from the n. the broadening out and merging of the — 
Wadi el-Yabis with the e. side of the Jordan Valley. Having escaped from 
between the walls of its canyon cut through the hills of North Gilead to the e., _ 
the perennial stream of the Wadi el-Ya4bis threads its way through a shallow’ 
bed w. across the Valley to the Jordan. It is still employed to irrigate, although — 
less intensively than in ancient times, large sections of fertile land along its — 
sides, before it empties into the Jordan. 

The small mound of Tell el-Meqbereh is oriented n.w. by s.e. It rises 
noticeably to the s.e., and measures about 40 by 25m. In all probability, it 
merely marks the center of an area of habitation much larger in ancient times” 
than is apparent from the size of the mound or surface remains. Were it not 
for the light grayish coloration of the soil of the mound,*** a shade distinc. 
tively different to the experienced eye from that of the cultivated fields round — 
about, and for the eloquent testimony of the sherds which litter its surfaces, — 
it would be difficult to distinguish Tell el-Meqbereh, as an artificial mound — 
concealing within it the ruins of ancient settlements, from a completely — 
natural formation. 

Tell el-Meqbereh had hitherto, like many other related sites in the Jordan 
Valley and elsewhere in Palestine and Transjordan, never been considered as ri 


725 Cf. below, p. 263. 7 
726 Dec. 13, 1942; Feb. 17, 1943; Bulletin 89, pp. 2-6; 91, p. 8; RJ, pp. 164-167. 
727 Cf. below, p. 276. 
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an antiquity site. This statement is made, not to claim any priority in dis- 
covery, but to underline the extreme importance of the means of recognizing 
and dating an ancient site through the scientific knowledge of ancient pottery, 
including surface fragments, as developed in Palestine particularly by Sir 
Flinders Petrie, Pére Hugues Vincent, Clarence Fisher, and the writer’s great 
teacher, William Foxwell Albright.7** With the exception of a small number 


Fig. 86. Tell el-Husn—Beth-shin, looking e.s.e. across Jordan Valley to 
hills of Transjordan. 


(Phot. Nelson Giueck). 


of tells, tulil, in the Jordan Valley, such as Tell el-Husn (Beth-shin) (Fig. 
86), Tell Deir‘alla (Sukk6th), Tell es-Sultin (Jericho), and several others, 
most of the ancient sites in the Jordan Valley appear as low rises, which 
could easily be regarded, or rather disregarded, as indeed many long have 
been, as being natural features of the countryside. In the case of one of them, 
for instance, a tremendous site some 2 km. long, called Tell Umm Hamid 
(199 a-b),**° near the confluence of the Nahr Zerqa and the Jordan River, 
there is hardly any rise at all to mark the site. Were it not for great quantities 


= 


728 Cf, Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 43. 7 
72° Cf. below, pp. 318-324; Bulletin 89, p. 6; RJ, pp. 137-143. 
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of sherds on the surfaces of this double site, it would have been almost impossi- 
ble to have ascertained, aside from chance discovery, that a very large and 
very important ancient site had existed there, beginning with the end of the 
Chalcolithic period and extending, with interruptions, through the Iron Age. 

No pottery is manufactured in the Jordan Valley today, being replaced 
especially in Arabic settlements either by animal skins or gasoline tins for 
containers.**° There is, indeed, almost more ancient pottery on the smallest 
of the ancient sites in the Jordan Valley, dating variously from mediaeval 
Arabic back to Chalcolithic times, than there is recent pottery throughout 
its entire stretch. 

In addition to numerous sherds on and around Tell el-Meqbereh, the founda- 
tions of some stone buildings were visible on the mound, most of them flush 
with the surface, and a few extending somewhat above it. It were idle to 
attempt to assign them to any particular period without extensive excavation. 
There was evidence also of mud-brick construction on this site, which was 
used in all the known, ancient historical settlements in the Jordan Valley, 
and is commonly employed in Arabic settlements there today. 

About 200 m. to the e. and e. s. e. of Tell el-Meqbereh, beyond a small, culti- 
vated plain, there rises abruptly a large, almost completely isolated hill. The 
practically sheer, rock-ribbed, palisade-like, lower west side of this hill termi- 
nates in a broad bench or step which encircles the hill about two thirds of the 
way up, with a set-back, harp shaped, flattish topped elevation completing its 
height. The hilltop is accessible with difficulty by rough tracks up its s. w. 
and s.e. sides. It has a very strategic position both so far as defense and 
command of the approaches to and from the Jordan Valley via the beginning 
of the Wadi el-Yabis gorge are concerned. The locating of fortified settle- 
ments on easily defensible hilltops near perennial streams at the points where 
the streams leave the hills of their origins to flow through fertile plains or 
valleys was standard practice in the ancient Near East.* 

Examination revealed that the flattish top of this splendidly situated hill, 
known as Tell Abi Kharaz (159 a),"** had once been completely surrounded 
by a great, stone fortification wall, large sections of which can still be clearly 
traced. The outline of this wall shows up particularly well when seen from a _ 
plane above it, as the writer has (Fig. 87-90). The remains of the fortification | 
wall, which seems to have been strengthened by a stone glagis built against 
it, can best be seen on the s. side of the top of the hill. Some digging would 


789 Cf. above, p. 261. 
731 Cf. RJ, pp. 240-241; Bulletin 91, pp. 25-26. 
782 February 17, 1943. 
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Fig. 87. Wadi el-Yabis, showing n. of it, near left end of phot., the walled, harp-shaped hilltop of Tell Aba Kharaz 


(159a), with Tell el-Meqbereh (159) w.n.w. of it beyond a small intervening plain. 


THE 


be necessary to determine the width of the wall, which we failed satisfactorily 
to ascertain, not only because of the poor condition of its surface remains, but 
also because of the dense growth of briars and weeds which covered the top of 


re: 


x 
Np. 


. 88. Small mound of Tell el-Meqbereh (159), with sheep grazing in front of it, 
and rock-ribbed hill of Tell Abi Kharaz (159 a) beyond it; looking e. 
the hill at the time of our visit. Some foundation remains of rooms were 
visible extending below the s. side of the outer wall, separated from each other 
by transverse walls about a m. thick. When we first saw them, we thought 
they might belong to a system of casemates such as exists, for instance, in the — 
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Iron Age I-II fortification wall of Tell Beit Mirsim."** It is utterly impossible, 
however, without extensive excavations, to determine the relationship of these 
rooms, if any, to the main fortification wall, or establish beyond doubt that 
indeed there was a glacis built against its outer side. We would surmise that 
the remains of the fortification wall belong to Iron Age I-IT. 

The top of the hill, which slopes from e. to w., is oriented approximately 
e.s.e. by w.n.w., and measures roughly about 120 by 100m. at its greatest 
dimensions. Despite the fact that the top and part of the sides of the hill have 
been ploughed over during many centuries, and the top was covered with a 
very luxuriant growth of weeds at the time of our visit, numerous sherds were 
found both on the top and sides of Tell Abi Kharaz. The sherds belonged to 
EB I-II, EBTV-MBI, MBII, Iron Age I-IT, and to the Roman and Byzan- 
tine periods. The EBTI sherds, including fragments of “band-slip” ware, 
and the Iron Age I-II sherds predominated. The same types of sherds were 
found also on and around Tell el-Meqbereh below Tell Abi Kharaz. Indeed, 
we had first been led to the examination of Tell Abi Kharaz by reason of the 
trails of pottery fragments, which led to it from Tell el-Meqbereh (cf. Pottery 
Notes, pp. 476-477). 

There is no escaping the conclusion, both because of their physical conti- 
guity and the similarity of pottery finds on their surfaces, that Tell Abi 
Kharaz and Tell el-Meqbereh must be considered as one site, the latter repre-_ 
senting the residential section of the great fortress towering almost directly " 
above it. One commands from Tell Abii Kharaz, better naturally than from | 
Tell el-Meqbereh, a fine view over a large sweep of the breadth and length of 
the Jordan Valley, including naturally both sides of the Wadi el-Yabis. which _ 
courses through it. To the n. w., Beisin and Tell el-Husn, the massive mound | 
of ancient Beth-shan, can be clearly seen, and still farther to the n. w. in the = : 
distance, the imposing, rounded hilltop of Mount Tabor is visible. About a | 
km. to the w.s. w.-s.w. of Tell el-Meqbereh (159) is Khirbet Mezab et-Tait 
(160) on the s. side of the Wadi el-Yabis; Tell Sherhabil (158) also on the | 
s. side of the Wadi el-Yabis is a little over 2 km. away to the w.-w. n. w. 7 

The extremely well located double site of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abi | 
Kharaz completely dominates the westward course of the Wadi el-Yabis on its _ 
way to the Jordan through the fertile valley lands. The waters of this section | 
of the Wadi el-Yabis have been employed for irrigation purposes from earliest 
historical times on. The e. side of the Jordan Valley at this point measures 
some four kilometers from the base of the eastern foothills to the banks of 
the Jordan. 


7° Cf. Albright, ANNUAL XXI-XXII, pp. 12-15 and Pl. 42; APB, ed. 3, pp. 101-102; 
AJA, Vol. LIT: 3, 1948, p. 471. _ 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


These lands in the Jordan Valley irrigated or irrigable by the waters of the 
Wadi el-YAbis represent one of the richest sections of the exceedingly fertile 
n. half of the e. side of the Jordan Valley. It is interesting to note that one 
of the wealthiest Arabs of modern Palestine, the late Mohammed Zeinati of 
Beisin, with an understanding eye for excellent land, some years ago purchased 
10,000 dunams of land on both sides of the WAdi el-Yabis, centered about the 

_ sites of Sherhabil (158a) and Tell Sherhabil (158), and extending e. to the 
double site of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abi Kharaz (159, 159a). It was, 
indeed, while visiting his encampment for the first time on December 12-13, 
1942, and sitting in his great guest tent, that we first saw Tell el-Meqbereh 
(159), and ascertained its present day name. We shall always remember his 
gracious hospitality. 

The double site of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abii Kharaz is the only one 
which agrees with the Biblical data concerning Jabesh-gilead,*** and is to be 
identified with it.*** The location of Jabesh-gilead has properly been sought 
hitherto somewhere along the Wadi el-Yabis in North Gilead.**° The Wadi 
el-Yabis *** was known in all likelihood in Biblical times as the Nahal 
Jabesh.*** Oliphant," claiming to follow Merrill, would identify Jabesh- 
gilead with the site of Miryamin** in the broken and wooded hill country 
beyond the n. side of the Wadi el-Y4bis, and situated about three and a half 
km. s.e. of Khirbet (Tabaqat) Fahil (Pella).*** Actually, Merrill 7** would 

Seem identify Jabesh-gilead with Tell immediately over- 
7” looking from the n. a most important crossing of the Wadi el-YAbis.7* 
7347] Sam. 11: 1-13; 31: 10-13; I Chron. 10: 11-12; II Sam. 2: 5-6; Judges 21: 8-14. 
Cf. Bulletin 89, pp. 4-6; 91, pp. 8-9. 
730 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 153. ¥. 
a Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 41, n. 86. 
a) 788 For the usual reading of Yabishi or Yabishiba(ma) in the Letter of Mut-ba‘lu, 
Prince of Pella, to Yanhamu (Amarna, No. 256), and which has generally been identi- 
fied with Jabesh-gilead, (cf. El-Amarna Tablets, ed. Knudtzon, 256: 28, p. 817; Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, pp. 325.440; ANNUAL VI, p. 41, n. 87); Albright, Bulletin 89, p. 15, 
mn, 44, now suggests, rejecting his own previous reading of Yabishi and its identification 

_ with Jabesh-gilead, the reading of Yabilima. 

789 The Land of Gilead, p. 174. 

749 Cf. above, p. 210. 

74. Cf. above, pp. 254-257; Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 39. 

742 Kast of the Jordan, p. 440. : 

748 Cf. above, pp. 211-223. 

744 Before the discovery of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abii Kharaz, Albright, ANNUAL 

_ VI, p. 41, n. 86, was inclined to place Jabesh-gilead at “‘el-Maqlib or at the ruins on 

_ the southern side of the wédi.” In BJPES XIII: 3-4, Apr.-Sept. 1947, pp. 89-92, M. Naor 
maintains that Tell el-Maqlib is to be identified with the site of ancient Jabesh-gilead, 
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Robinson,’** followed among others by Steuernagel™*® and Abel,”*? would 
identify Jabesh-gilead with ed-Deir (Deir el-Halaweh) ,*** the hill-site immedi- 
ately w.s.w. of Tell el-Maqlib, and overlooking from the s. the Wadi el- 
Yabis and the same crossing dominated on the opposite side of the wadi by 
Tell el-Maqlib. All these identifications have been strongly influenced by the 
statement of Eusebius,"*° that it was six (Roman) miles from Pella on the 
road to Gerasa. Otherwise, with the possible exception of Tell el-Maqlib, 
there is no archaeological basis for the identification of Jabesh-gilead with 
these sites other than their closeness to the Wadi el-Yabis. 

Two of the Biblical accounts dealing with Jabesh-gilead are of particular 
importance for fixing the location of the ancient site on the e. side of the 
Jordan Valley by the Wadi el-Yabis (Nahal Jabesh) : 

The one story tells how the groups of Saul’s army assembled at Bezeq, 
and (after what must probably have included a forced night’s march) “ came 
into the midst of the host (of Nahash the Ammonite) in the morning watch,” 
defeated and dispersed the Ammonites encamped against Jabesh-gilead, and 
thus saved its inhabitants from the ignominy of disfigurement threatened 
them by Nahash.**° 

The other story deals with the hesed act of faithful obligation which all the 
men of valor of Jabesh-gilead showed their benefactor, 
a night they journeyed to Beth-shin and back again to remove from its 
fortification-wall the corpses of Saul and his sons placed there by the Philis- 
tines and carry them to Jabesh-gilead for burning and the subsequent honorable 
burial of their bones.**! 

The requirements for the location of Jabesh-gilead, to judge from these two 
Biblical vignettes, are 


when in the course of 


1) that it be near enough te Bezeq in the hill country of Palestine, so that an 
army descending from Bezeq into and across the Jordan Valley could, by 
a forced march during probably part of the day and certainly all of the 
night, reach Jabesh-gilead in the early watch of the morning, and there 
surprise the besieging Ammonites ; 


in contradistinction to our own equation of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abii Kharaz with 
Jabesh-gilead. His arguments will be dealt with below. 
745 Biblical Researches, II, p. 319. 

746 Der ‘Adschlun, ZDPV 48, p. A. 156. 

"47 Géographie ... II, p. 352. 

748 Cf. above, pp. 223. 224. 


74° Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, Leipzig 1904, p. 32, lines 5-7; p. 110, lines 11-13. _ 
7517 Sam. 31: 10-13; I Chron. 10: 11-12. 
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that it be a fairly important place situated in an open area where com- 
paratively large armed forces could encamp; 

that it be near enough to Beth-shin to learn within the day or almost on 
the same day about the events that had transpired in or near Beth-shan ; 
that it be close enough to Beth-shin to make possible a trip on foot there 
and back mainly within the course of a night; 

that it be situated by or very near the Wadi el-Yabis; 

that pottery of the proper historical periods be found on the site. 


The joint site of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abii Kharaz is the only ot 7 
which meets these requirements: 


1) It alone could have been reached by Saul’s army from Bezeq in the 
time and under the conditions referred to in II Samuel 11: 9-11. 

(a) The exact location of Bezeq has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained, 
but it has been associated, without conclusive archaeological proof, with 
Khirbet Ibziq **? on the e. edge of the Palestine hill country, overlooking the 
troughs of the Jordan Valley and on a line with Wadi el-Y4bis. 

(b) On the same day as Saul’s assurance at Bezeq to the messengers from 
Jabesh-gilead that on the morrow by “the heat of the day” their city would 
be succoured, they started and arrived back at Jabesh-gilead to convey the 
glad news. Few in number and traveling light, unencumbered by the impedi- 
menta of warfare, they apparently accomplished their trip back between 
morning and evening. The descent down the rugged slopes of the w. hills to 
the Jordan Valley, and across the expanse of the w. and e. sides of its Ghor, 
with the Zor and the river in between, represented a very respectable effort 
within the time limits indicated, even assuming, as we do, that they had no 
farther to go than the joint site now known as Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell Abi 
Kharaz. Although the distance in a straight line as measured by a ruler on 
a map is only about 16 km. (granting for the present that the identification 
of Khirbet Ibziq as Bezeq is correct), let those unfamiliar with the terrain 
not imagine it could be easily negotiated within a few hours. Had they, how- 
ever, been compelled to travel longer, and climb the steep slopes on the e. side 
of the Jordan Valley to reach a point, such as Tell el-Maqltib, some 30 km. 
distant from Khirbet Ibziq, overlooking the Wadi el-Yabis in the broken hill 
country of North Gilead, they simply could not have made the return journey 
soon or fast enough to be able on the very same day to have given their 
fellow-townsmen the glad tidings of impending deliverance. The deliverance 


752 Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, ed. 25, p. 335; Abel, p. 285; 
Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, Apr.-Sept. 1947, pp. 90.91; Alt, PJB 1926, pp. 49-50. 
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they were announcing thus hours in advance of its occurrence was to commence 
at the end of the night of that day, at the hour of the early morning watch of 
the morrow, and be completed then by the time of “the heat of the day.” 


Fig. 90. Tell el-Meq showing part of Jordan Valley and hills of Palestine 
beyond it, looking w. n. w. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


th. 
The identification of Jabesh-gilead with Tell el-Maqlib, which has been 
and still is being made,*** must be rejected for the above reasons alone, aside 
from others which will wd adduced below. 


753 


(c) Thea 


*98 Cf. Bulletin 89, p. 3; above, p. 268. 
734 Naor, BJPES 3-4, Apr.-Sept. 1947, 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


messengers to have returned from Bezeq to Jabesh-gilead, apply with even 
more force to the time necessary for the three companies of Saul’s troops to 
move from Bezeq to the relief of the beleaguered city. 

At whatever time of the day, after the departure of the messengers, Saul 
may finally have given the marching orders to his troops, his strategy obviously 
envisaged employing the cloak of that very night to conceal the movement of 
his army and deploy it in position for surprise attack at the outskirts of 
Jabesh-gilead well before the morning watch of the very next day. Had he 
been compelled after traversing the Valley to bring his troops up into the hill 
country on the e. side of the Jordan to Tell el-Maqlib, the period of darkness — 
could not possibly have sufficed to mask their journey and preserve the element — 
of surprise attack upon which his strategy depended. 

2) A whole host could maneuver in the plain in front and on the sides of 
Tell el-Meqbereh—-Tell Abii Kharaz. The inhabitants apparently were not 
minded to venture making use of their own arms and of the fortifications of | 
Tell Abii Kharaz to attempt to withstand the Ammonites. The same state- 
ment, to be sure, with regard to self-defense could be made were we to accept 
the identification of Jabesh-gilead with Tell el-Maqlib instead of with Tell 7 
el-Meqbereh—Tell Abii Kharaz. Both Teil el-Meqbereh—Tell Abii’ Kharaz and 
Tell el-Maqlib were important sites, and the argument concerning their being | 
located in areas where comparatively large armed forces could encamp and — 
maneuver would not in itself be decisive for choosing the one against the other 


for identification with Jabesh-gilead. It could only be used to rule out the 
one or the other. ; 


3) The joint site of Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell Abii Kharaz is in sight of 
Beisin, which must have been in ancient times even more of a center for most | 
of the n. half of the Jordan Valley (s. of the Lake of Galilee), than it is today. 
During the weeks of our wanderings along the e. side of this n. part of the 
Jordan Valley, we heard, wherever we stopped, the news of the day that 
travelers re layed from Beisin. By the same token, when we camped for the 
night at such places as Miryamin or Tell el-Maqlib in the hill country to — 
the e., we found that news from Beisin percolated there much more slowly | 
than it was conveyed to Valley sites in the vicinity of Beisan. 

It may be taken for certain that a few hours after the bodies of Saul and 
his sons had been placed on the city-wall of ancient Beth-shan, every village 
in the n. half of the Jordan Valley knew about it. It is barely possible that 
some of the men of Jabesh-gilead visiting Beth-shan at the time may have 
hurried home with the direful news of the shameful treatment of the bodies 
of their benefactors, but that need not necessarily have been the case. There 
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is certainly no reason to assume, as has been done,*** that the men of Jabesh- 
gilead had fought alongside of Saul’s men against the Philistines, and had 
thus learned first hand of the tragedy that befell him and his sons. However, x 
even granting that possibility, the news of what the Philistines did later on 
with the bodies of the Israelite leaders would have had to be imparted 
subsequently to the town and inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead. 

4) The sequence of events as recorded in the Bible,*** shows clearly that 
on the morning of the day after the battle which ended so disastrously for 
the Israelites, the Philistines came upon the bodies of Saul and his sons, 
stripped them of their armor, and hauled the corpses to Beth-shin, there to 
subject them not only to the dishonor of lack of burial but also to the indignity 
of public exposure on the wall of the city. On that very day, as soon as word — 
of this shame reached Jabesh-gilead, we are told that “all the men of valor 
rose and journeyed all the night . . .”*** to recover and bring back to Jabesh- 
gilead for honorable burial the corpses of Saul and his sons. The clear sense 
of the passage is that the journey from Jabesh-gilead to Beth-shin and back 
was made in the course of a single night. The news concerning the shameful | 
disposal of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the Philistines could, at the best, 
not have reached Jabesh-gilead till the afternoon of the day that the Philis- 


their city-wall. If “all the men of valor” had left even in the late afternoon 

for Beth-shan, it still represented a remarkable tour de force for them to have 
made the approximately 30 km. trip there and back before the end of that 
night, carrying, or driving animals laden with, three bodies on the return — 
journey. It- would have been utterly impossible to have made that trip from | 
Tell el-Maqlib to Beth-shian and back in anywhere near the same amount of | 


time, not only because of the longer distance, but because of the necessity, 
particularly on the homestretch, of bringing those bodies up the steep slopes 

on the e. side of the Valley to the site of Tell el-Maqlib in the serrated hill | 
country of North Gilead. The purifying burning of the defiled corpses and 
the decent burial of their bones,*** must then have taken place at Jabesh-— 
gilead on the second morning after the Philistines had dragged the bodies 
away from the field of battle where they had fallen. 


5) Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell Abi Kharaz is immediately n. of the Wadi el- 
Yabis, which it overlooks, and meets thus the condition that the site of ancient | 
Jabesh-gilead is to be sought by or very near the Nahal Jabesh, which, as has © 
been agreed generally, is unquestionably to be identified with the Wadi el- 


Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, p. 91. 77 Sam. 31:12, 
Sam. 31: 8-13. Sam. 31: 13. 
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Yabis. To be sure, Tell el-Maqlib, the only other possible candidate for 
identification with Jabesh-gilead, shares with Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell Abt 
Kharaz the above qualification of being located by the Wadi el-Yabis, but 
must be ruled out of consideration because of the distance factor. There are 
no other sites in the immediate vicinity of Tell el-Meqbereh-Tell Abi Kharaz 
which could possibly vie with it for identification with Jabesh-gilead 

6) If, however, even with all of the above qualifications which this joint 
site of Tell el-Meqbereh—-Tell Abii Kharaz has for being identified with 
Jabesh-gilead, the proper kinds of pottery had not been found on its surface, 
the entire equation would still have been completely theoretical.*°’ If, for 
instance, as has been the case with some identifications of Biblical sites with 
modern sites, no pottery earlier than Roman had been found, an absolute 
prerequisite for such an identification would be lacking, and if made without 
it would weaken or invalidate the identification." 

We have seen above,*** to judge from pottery finds, that Tell el-Meqbereh— 
Tell Abi Kharaz was occupied by a sedentary, pottery manufacturing popula- 
tion during Iron Age I-II, not to speak of earlier occupation, going back, 
according to the testimony of the pottery, to the beginning of the Bronze Age. 
This qualification for identification with Jabesh-gilead is, to be sure, shared 
also by Tell el-Maqlib, which, however, as noted above, we have ruled out 
because of the distance factor. 


ats 


It is this distance factor which prevents us from accepting as valid the 


assertion by Eusebius,*®* that Jabesh-gilead was six (Roman) miles from 
Pella on the road to Gerasa, and thus, in view of the position, prominence, 
and pottery of Tell el-Maqlib, equating Jabesh-gilead with Tell el-Maqlib, 
as some scholars have suggested.*** At the best, this statement by Eusebius 
could have referred to one of several sites, including not only Tell el-Maqlfib 
but also such a site as Deir el-Halaweh, w.s.w. of it on the s. side of the 
Wadi el-Yabis.*** It is quite possible, that by his time all memory of the 
location of Jabesh-gilead had disappeared, and that his fixing of the approxi- 7 


79° Cf. Bulletin 90, pp. 12-13, dealing with Zarethan in connection with Tell Sleikhat, 
where no pottery was found. 

76° Cf. Bulletin 91, pp. 23-25 dealing with Beth hay-YeSiméth and Khirbet Sweimeh, at 
which latter place the earliest pottery found belonged to the Roman period. The absence 
of pre-Roman pottery rules out any possibility of identifying Zarethan with Qarn 
Sartabeh; cf. Bulletin 90, pp. 8-9. 

206. 

762 Onomasticon, ed. Klostermann, p. 32, lines 5-7; p. 110, lines 11-13. 

763 Cf. above, p. 268; Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, p. 92. . 

764 Cf. above, p. 268, n. 744. 
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mate location of the site was as arbitrary as that of recent investigators, who, 
like him, did not base themselves on archaeological materials. In general, it 
may be said that identification of ancient sites made in the Onomasticon or 
in the Talmud,*® or in comparable sources, are valuable, but should be used 
only as a last resort, not as primary evidence. Certainly in this particular — : 
instance, where the statement of Eusebius does not support the evidence con- 
tained in the pertinent Biblical statements, there can be no question of the | 
primary importance of the Biblical evidence, especially when, as in this case, — 
it is substantiated by archaeological and topographical evidence. — 


Khirbet Mezab et-Tut (160) 

About a km. w.s. w. of Tell el-Meqbereh (159), overlooking the s. side of | 
the Wadi el-Yabis, is Khirbet Mezib et-Tait (160).7% It is about 1.25 km. 
e.-e.s.e. of Tell Sherhabil (158), which too is on the s. side of the Wadi- 
el-Yabis.*** Khirbet Mezib et-Tiit is marked by a low mound, with a single 
pillar protruding from the top of it. To judge from the large number of 
sherds found, the site was occupied particularly during the mediaeval Arabic 
period. There were, however, also some Roman and Byzantine sherds among © 
the quantities of mediaeval Arabic sherds of all kinds. About three ane 
of a km. to the s.e. of it, also overlooking the Wadi el-Y4bis, is another small — 
site (160a), the name of which we were not able to ascertain. It was occupied, — 
to judge from the numerous sherds found on it, particularly during the 
Yoman and Byzantine periods. 

Both of these sites, even as the joint one of Tell el-Meqbereh and Tell Abi 
Kharaz (159, 159a), are but a comparatively short distance removed from 


the point where the Wadi el-Yabis emerges from its canyon and begins to flow 
westward in a shallow bed through the Ghér to the Jordan River. In addition 
to the perennial waters of the Wadi el-Yabis, there are on both sides of it, 
in the stretch between Tell el-Meqbereh (159) and Tell Sherhabil (158) 


: several strong springs, whose waters were also employed, in addition to those 
S of the Wadi el-Yabis, to irrigate the fertile lands of this section of the Jordan 


Valley, once dominated by Jabesh-gilead. 
Khirbet Aba Habil (161 a-b) 
About 3 km. s.-s. s. e. of Tell Sherhabil (158) and about 3.5 km. s. s. w.-s. w. *= 4." 


of Khirbet el-Meqbereh (159) is Khirbet Abii Habil esh-ShemAli (161 a) ; 
and about half a km. to the s.s.e. of it is Khirbet Abi Habil el-Janfbi (161b). 


75 Cf. Bulletin 90, p. 10; above, p. 96, n, 219. 
December 13, 1942; ef. ZDPV XLVIII, 1925, p. A. 339. 
767 Cf. above, pp. 260-261. 
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These two parts of what is essentially one site are separated from one another 

by the modern n.-s. dirt road which passes between them. The Ghér in this 
- particular region is quite narrow, with the eastern foothills rising close to 

the e. side of this site. Khirbet Abii Habil *** is bounded on its s. side by the 
Wadi el-Maqsam, which soon joins the Wadi el-Ma‘za, through whose bed 
the regional run-off waters of the rainy seasons flow down to the Jordan. 

It is difficult to recognize Khirbet Abii Habil as an antiquity site. With 
the exception of the tops of two low rises, one at each end of the two parts of 
the site, and on which are some modern burials, the entire place was almost 
completely ploughed over at the time of our visit.‘®’ The soil of these two 


_we have remarked on with regard to other ancient sites in the Jordan Valley.*”° 
Crumbled mud-brick debris and other materials differentiate such soil from 
that of the surrounding land. At the s.w. end of the top of the s. rise are 

the foundation remains of what may have been an ancient watchtower. This 

_s. rise is separated from the e, foothills by a dip in the land between it and 
them. In addition to the modern burials, however, which experience has 
demonstrated in the course of our archaeological survey are frequently placed 
upon antiquity sites, and to the coloration of the soil which is distinctive to 
the practiced eye, the nature and length of occupation of Khirbet Abii Habil 

were indicated by large masses of sherds strewn over the entire area. The 
; small spring of ‘Ain Habil is located to the n.e. of the site. 
- This is one of the oldest sites in the entire Jordan Valley. The largest 
rr of sherds belonged to the Early and Middle Chalcolithic periods, 
some to the Late Chalcolithic, and a few apparently to the Neolithic period. 
There were also clear cut EBI sherds and some EBII fragments, and a 
number of MBI pieces. Here again, as in numerous other Jordan Valley 
sites, we find a gap in the history of sedentary occupation of the last phase 
of the EB period, as evidenced by an apparent absence of EBIV sherds in 
particular. There was also a small quantity of clear Iron I-II sherds. Many 
of these Iron I-II sherds were found near the above-mentioned foundation 
ruins of a watchtower, with which perhaps they are to be associated. There 
were also some Roman and Byzantine period sherds, aside from several early 

flints (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 432-435). 

Zaharet Umm el-Merar (164) 

About 2.5 km. s.e.-e.s.e. of Khirbet Abi Habil (161) is Zaharet Umm 


el-Merfr (164).* It is on a large, high, isolated hill, separated by a small, 


768 Cf. ZDPV XLVIII, 1925, p. A. 340. 770 See above, p. 261. 
769 December 13, 1942. 771 December 14, 1946. 
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cultivated plain from the first rises of the foothills on the e. side of the Ghor. 
Below its s. side is the small Wadi es-Sireh, which farther w. becomes known 
as the Wadi el-Qurn. Below its n. side is the small R6d Umm el-Merar. 
About 3.5 km. to the s. w.-w.s.w. is the prominent police post of Qurn, also 
known as the Jerimeh post, on top of a natural elevation, called Tell en-— 
Nuqrah (166¢), situated approximately in the center of the Valley, and 
commanding an excellent view for kilometers round about. To the n. n. e.-n. e. 
of the police post, in the Wadi el-Qurn, is an excellent spring, called ‘Ain 
el-Qurn. About 1.25km. to the w.s.w. of Zaharet Umm el-Merir is the 
completely natural hill named Tell Ras el-Qurn, also on the s. side of the 
Wadi el-Qurn, but it is in no wise whatsoever an antiquity site. About 3.75 km. 
to the s.s.w.-s.w. looms up the large, completely natural hill, called Tell | 
Sleikhat. It is one of the most prominent landmarks in the Jordan Valley, 
and has indeed long been identified with a prominent Biblical site.*** Careful 
investigation, however, has revealed that it is, just as Tell Ras el-Qurn men- 
tioned above, a bare hill with no traces whatsoever of ancient settlement on — 
it of any historical period. 

The top of the large hill of Zaharet Umm el-Merar is oriented s.s.e. by 
n.n. w., and measures about 110 by 40 m., with its sides sloping down fairly 
steeply to the plain which surrounds it. Several springs rise in the foothills 
to the e. of this site, whose waters are utilized in part to irrigate some of its 
lands. One of them is called ‘Ain el-Beida, and its waters irrigate the slope — 
immediately to the e, of this site. 

No house remains of any kind can be seen on the surface of Zaharet Umm 
el-Merir. The foundations of a wall, now almost flush with the surface of the 
ground, can be seen, extending up the slope of the hill from the s.s.e. to the 
n.n.w. It would seem merely to mark a property boundary, and may be | 
comparatively modern. There are no present traces of an ancient city-wall 
enclosing the top of the hill. That the site was once intensively occupied is — 
testified to by masses of ancient sherds found there. They spurred us on in — 
searching for building remains, which, however, did not manifest themselves 
on the surface. 

There were very large quantities of MB 1 fragments of pottery of all kinds, 
including envelope and ear-handles, flaring rims, and decorations of indented 
bands and face-combing. All of the sherds belonged to the distinctive, hard, 
well-baked, comparatively thin wares of MBI. Some of the Zaharet Umm 
el-Merir sherds have been photographed and described together with those 
from Tell en-Nekheil (179) *** (ef. Pottery Notes, pp. 512.481). Several 


7 12 Of, Bulletin 90, pp. 12.13; below, pp. 281. 344-345. 
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Roman-Byzantine sherds were found, but for all practical purposes, this settle- 
ment may be considered as being exclusively MBI, and as having been estab- 
lished anew in its time on virgin soil. The site it was built on had apparently 

never previously been occupied, nor was it subsequently settled when the MB I 
period came to an end. Besides the sherds, there were several worked flints, 
and some broken basalt mortars and querns, which, too, may well have belonged 
to the MBI period. 

This MBI period represents one of the most flourishing periods of settle- 
ment in the Jordan Valley and in Transjordan. It is interesting to note that 
these MBI settlements were often established there on virgin soil, as in this 
particular instance of Zaharet Umm el-Merfar or others which could be cited, 
such as Tell Umm Hamid Gharbi (199a).*7* That would seem to indicate 
several things: 


: a) the probability of a severe decline if not complete gap in sedentary settle- 
ment in the preceding EB IV period, which is borne out furthermore by 
the very infrequent occurrence of recognizable EB LV sherds in the Jordan 
Valley and North Gilead; 
the MB I period was one of peace and prosperity and burgeoning economic 
development, enabling and necessitating the establishment of many seden- 
tary settlements, a goodly number of which were located on sites which 
had previously never been inhabited. Others, to be sure, were built over 
or next to, as in the case of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199a),** the 
ruined sites of older settlements which had been abandoned and covered 
over centuries earlier ; 
the prosperity and culture of the MBI period resulted in the development 
of a unique and fine ceramic art, which cannot be regarded as developing 
directly from the ceramic art of the end of the EB period preceding it. 


Khirbet ‘Ain el-Beidé (164 a) 
About a km. e. of Zaharet Umm el-Merar (164), on top of a ridge in the 
- foothills to the e. of it, is Khirbet ‘Ain el-Beidi (164a). The waters of 
the springs of ‘Ain el-Beida and ‘Ain Abi Fellah, which rise still higher 


*74 Cf. Bulletin 100, pp. 7-16. The lug- or ear-handles, which we assumed, Bulletin 
100, p. 10 (cf. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, Pl. 18: 5), must have existed at Tell Umm Hamad 
Gharbi (199 a), occurred frequently at Zaharet Umm el-Merar (164). 

775 Bulletin 100, pp. 7.8. The MBI settlement of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199 a) 
is less than a quarter of a km. removed from the Chaleolithic-EBI settlement of Tell 
Umm Hamad Shergqi (199 b), but there is a distance in time of almost a thousand years 
from the end of the EBT settlement to the beginning of its MBI successor. 
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in the foothills to the e. of Khirbet ‘Ain el-Beida, are partially employed to a ae 
irrigate the w. slope below it. The narrow ridge on which this site is located, ao 
with its comparatively level top, is oriented w.s.w. by e.n.e. and measures 
about 90 by 10m. Small wudydén bound its n. and s. sides, respectively, with v1 
the wddi on the n. side serving as the path downward for the waters of the | 

springs. No ruins whatsoever were found on this ridge. There were, how-— 

ever, some Byzantine sherds, indicating that there may at one time have been 

several Byzantine houses there. The possibility must also be considered that 

the sherds may have come from vessels used by shepherds camping there 

during the early Byzantine period. 


el-Qurn (165 a) 

About 2.5 km. w.-w.s.w. of Zaharet Unim el-Merfr (164) is the small, 
ploughed-over site of el-Qurn (165a), near 'the center of the valley, on a low 
rise overlooking the n. side of the Wadi el-Qurn. Below it to e.s.e., in the | 
Wadi el-Qurn, is the excellent spring of ‘Ain el-Qurn. Byzantine and medi- 
aeval Arabic sherds were found there, and some large foundation remains were mahi 
visible.*** 


Tell Heneideh (162) 


situated on top of an almost completely isolated hill, connected by a narrow 

saddle with the foothills on the e. side of the valley. This site commands an_ 
excellent view to the w. and the s. over the Ghér. The landmark of Tell 
Sleikhat stands out about 2 km. to the s. w. of it, and the police post of el-Qurn 
is visible on its hill about 3 km. to the w.n.w. Numerous Byzantine sherds 
were found on the hilltop, among various foundation ruins and fallen cena 
drums. It seems likely that a Byzantine church once stood there. To the ne, 
beyond a small intervening plain, is a semi-circular range of foothills, which 

thrust themselves farther w. into the valley than this hill of Tell Heneideh. 
Tell Hejeijeh (163) 

Almost immediately to the n.e.-n.n.e. of Tell Heneideh (162) is Tell 
Hejeijeh (163), on top of a high, steep hill, whose upper slopes were anciently 
terraced in places. On top of this steep hill, which is connected by a small 
saddle to the hills rising to the e. of it, are some modern graves,—an almost 
certain indication of an antiquity site. The associations, however vague, with 
the past, the dryness of the location, and the difficulty perhaps also of utilizing 
many of such antiquity sites with their foundation remains for cultivation, 
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areas concerned for burial of their dead. This hilltop site of Tell Hejeijeh 


- commands an even better view than Tell Heneideh, being almost twice as high. 


Mt. Tabor in Palestine is clearly visible from it. 
Below the n. side of Tell Hejeijeh, there gushes forth the very strong spring 


of ‘Ain Hejeijeh, with a fine grove of old and very large sidr trees flourishing 


along its sides and the beginnings of the downward plunge of its waters. 
We were told that the water from this spring flows down through the Wadi 
Jerah and then into the Wadi ‘Ain el-Beida, but we did not have time to check 


on the correctness of this statement. 
J 


On the very top of this hill-site and its uppermost slopes, we found numer- 


ous but exceedingly worn sherds. The earliest of them, including about a 

dozen hole-mouth rims, belonged clearly to EB,*** with the likelihood that 
_ they are to be assigned to the first part of that period. There were several 


burnished fragments, which we hesitate to date, because they were too small 
and too worn to be decisive about. There were also some clear Iron I-II sherds, 


tine sherds, aside from some worked flints, which probably belong to the 


— eating painted fragments, as well as fairly numerous Roman and Byzan- 


EB period. 

It is possible that this site was not inhabited the entire year long during 
its various periods of occupation, but onlv during the winter months by people 
who came with their flocks from the hills of Gilead. We learned, for instance, 
from the few families residing at the nearby tiny village of Sleikhat, about a 
km. to the s.-s.s.w., that they live most of the year in Khirbet Wahadneh, 

about 3 km. to the e. of Sleikhat, in the lower, w. hill region of Gilead, but 
spend the winter months at Sleikhat. This need not of course have been the 
case in ancient times either with regard to the former inhabitants of the 
village of Sleikhat or of Tell Hejeijeh, who could well have resided at either 
place all year long. 


Khirbet Sleikhat (166 a) 


About 1.3 km. s.s. w. of Tell Hejeijeh (163) is Khirbet Sleikhat (166 a) ,*** 
at the beginning of the foothills on the e. side of the Ghér. It is immediately 
w. of the tiny, modern Arabic village of Sleikhat, which, as has just been 
pointed out, is sparsely inhabited during the winter months by a few families 
from Khirbet Wahadneh. Khirbet Sleikhat is on a low rise, immediately 
overlooking the n. side of the small Wadi Sleikhat. This wadi, coming out of 

the e. hills, passes through a tiny little valley of its own, which merges soon 


777 Cf, ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 257. 778 Dec. 15, 1942; Feb. 20, 1943. 
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with the broader expanse of the Ghor proper. The low rise of Khirbet Sleikhat 
was marked by some indistinguishable foundation-ruins, level with the 
ground.’*® Among them, and round about the site, were found numerous _ 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. The modern village of 
Sleikhat obtains its water supplies from the flow furnished by several springs 
farther e, in the Wadi Sleikhat. 


Tell Sleikhat (166b) 


A km. to the s.w. of Khirbet Sleikhit (166a) is the great, outstanding 
landmark of Tell Sleikhat (166b). It is a long, high, very prominent, com- 
pletely isolated hill, oriented n.-s., situated between the beginnings of the e. 
foothills and the road, or rather track, that runs n.-s. through the length of 
the e. half of the Jordan Valley. With its comparatively flat top and sloping | 
sides, it looks like a very large, very important tell, and in the past has been | 
taken as such and identified with the Biblical site of Zarethan."*° This rela- 
tionship between Tell Sleikhat and Zarethan will be discussed in detail below.** 
Not only were there no traces of buildings on this so-called tell, which would 
not be too unusual, but repeated visits and most careful examination failed to 
reveal any sherds except a few Byzantine ones, which can be found in almost 
any field anywhere in the Jordan valley. The police post on top of the hill — 
of Tell en-Nuqrah (166¢) is about 2 km. to the n.w. of it. Some fields to— 
the n. of it are irrigated by the waters of ‘Ain Sleikhat. On the e. side of the | 
great isolated hill of Tell Sleikhat is a small plain, which separates it from 
the e. foothills. To the s., the imposing mound of Tell el-Handaqiq (168) — 
and the magnificent mound of Tell Deir‘alla (184) are visible, among others. 
There is a splendid view also to the s., over the at first widening and then 
narrowing Ghér being hemmed in by the convergence of the Wadi Zerga with 
the River Jordan (Fig. 91). - 


p 


Tell el-‘Aqareb (166) 


Less than 2 km. w.-w.s. w. of Khirbet Sleikhat (166a), and about 1.4 km. 
s.e.-e, s.e. of the el-Qurn police post on Tell en-Nuqrah (166 c), and a little 
over a km. w. n. w.-n. w. of Tell Sleikhat (166b), is Tell el-‘Aqareb (166) **° 
in the Ghor el-Wahadneh. It represents a small hill rising out of the valley. 
The location of this site by Steuernagel s. of Tell Sleikhat is definitely 
wrong,’** unless he confused this site with Tell Abi Dahnin (167), which is 


779 ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 341; RB VIII, 1911, p. 416. 
78° Bulletin 90, pp.12.18. Dee, 15, 1942. 


Cf. p. 345. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 431. 
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Fig. 91. River Jordan at left, showing cultivated pockets of its Zér, in which are Tell Zér el-Meqbereh (174) an 
Tell Abi esh-Shart (174a). Above them, the furrowed qattérah hills lead up to the Ghér. At the right center 
is visible the large, completely natural hill, called Tell Sleikhat (166b). Below it is Tell Abi Dahniin (167), 
and the elongated, narrow hill-site of Tell el-Handaqtiiq (168), which overlooks the Wadi es-Sarar. 

At the top is Tell en-Nuqrah (166 c¢). 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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s.s.e. of Tell Sleikhat. The top of the knoll of Tell el-‘Aqireb is oriented 
n. W.-w. n. w. by s. e.-e.s.e., and measures about 65 by 45m. The foundation 
remains of a large, outer stone wall encircling the ancient site could be made 
out, but it could not be definitely ascertained, without some clearances, whether 
this outer wall measured 2.5 or 3 m. thick. 

At the w. end of the wall-enclosed top of the knoll are the jumbled founda- 
tion remains of a large stone tower. At the e. end of the site are the remains 
of what may have been a more or less similar tower, but they are less dis- 
tinguishable than those at the opposite end of the site. Large numbers of | 
Iron Age I-II sherds were found, with most of them belonging to Iron Age II. 
A small number of exceedingly worn sherds was found in addition, which 
seemed to belong to an earlier period, and indeed perhaps to EB. There were 
some Roman-Byzantine sherds also. The Iron Age sherds gave evidence of — 
prolonged occupation during that period. It may well be that the towers 
represented the Iron Age equivalent of the modern police post built by the 
Arab Legion on Tell en-Nuqrah (166c) to the n. w.-w.n.w. Tell el--Aqireb— 
was, however, more than that. It was also the center of an agricultural settle- 
ment, which farmed the adjacent lands in this narrow part of the e. side of 


the Jordan valley. 


Tell Abi Dahnin (167) 


Less than a km. to the s.s.e. of Tell Sleikhat (166b), and 1.75 km. s.s. w. — 
of Khirbet Sleikhat (166 a), and almost 3 km. s. e.-e. s. e. of the modern police 
post on the hill of Tell en-Nugqrah (166¢), is Tell Abi Dahniin (167), some- 7 
times called Tell ed-Dahniin. It is on top of a high hill on the very e. side of © 
the valley. This hill is one of the outrunners of the foothills, which mark 
the beginnings of the ascent to the broken plateau of Gilead on the e. side of = 
the Jordan. The village of Sleikhat and the police post on Tell en-Nuqrah 
are visible from it. Tell el--Aqireb (166), about 1.5 km. to the n. w.-w. n. w. 7 
of it, cannot be seen because of an intervening hill. The n.w. end of the top _ 
of Tell Abi Dahnin forms the highest part of its hill. At this end are the 
ruins of a large, stone tower, measuring roughly about 20 m. square, whose " 
walls seemed to be about 1.20 m. thick. This tower seems also to have been = 
strengthened by a glacis, which is visible particularly on the w. side. The 
hilltop is oriented n.w. by s.e., and its occupied area measures about 40 by _ _ 
35m. There are no present traces of an outer fortification wall enclosing 
the settlement. At the e.s.e. end of the site are the foundation remains of 
what may possibly have been another tower, corresponding more or less to the : 
one at the n.w. end. Near the top of the n. slope of the hill, below the tower _ 
at the n.w. end, are the foundation remains of another building, which was 
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approximately 10m. square. There were some other building remains also. 

The w. slope of the hill descends in three major terraces to the plain below. 

Numerous Iron Age I-II sherds were found, most of them on the w. side of 

the hill. In addition, some Roman-Byzantine sherds were found (Fig. 91). 

Tell Zor el-Meqbereh (174) 


Somewhat less than 3.5km. w.n.w. of Tell Abi Dahniin (167), and a 
little over 3 km. w.-w.s. w. of Tell Sleikhat (166b), is Tell Zér el-Meqbereh 
(174).7** It is a comparatively small mound, with pronounced fell-like 
formation. Its top is oriented n.n.w. by s.s.e., and measures about 35 by 
10m. It stands in the midst of a cultivated pocket of the Zér, bounded on 
the w. by the sinuous Jordan river and on the e. by a slightly curving line of 
chalky gattarah hills. These mark a steep, broken rise of over 50m. from the 
level of the Zor to that of the Ghér above it to the e. Springs issuing from the 
base of the gattarah hills suffice to irrigate considerable patches of the approxi- 
mately one square km. area of the Zor el-Meqbereh. The Jordan river makes 
a camel-back bend around the w. side of the Zor el-Meqbereh, with the top of 
the hump of the bend pointing to the w. side of the Jordan. Thre is no corre- 
sponding Zor on the w. side of the river opposite Zér el-Meqbereh, because 
the gattdrah hills on the w. side come straight down to the water’s edge, with 
the result that the banks there are very steep indeed. 

Tell Zor el-Meqbereh is near the s.e. end of the Zor el-Meqbereh. Some 
exceedingly worn sherds were found on the top and slopes of the featureless 
mound, of which about 10 pieces could unquestionably be assigned to Iron Age 
I-II, with a number of others being Roman and Byzantine. The population 
pressure and requirements for land must have been strong in the Iron Age, 
not to speak of the Roman and Byzantine periods, to have compelled the settle- 
ment and cultivation of such little pockets of land as represented by the Zor 
el-Meqbereh.*** The fact remains that apparently all of these pockets were 
utilized wherever possible. On the one hand, however, it should be remembered 
that sections of the Zér, cleared of their thickets, provide the most fertile kind 
of land, and on the other hand, in the instance of Zor el-Meqbereh, an impor- 
tant track led from the e. to the w. down across it to the ford across the 
Jordan, known as the Makhadat el-Meqbereh. 

The richness of the land in any cultivated section of the Zor of the Jordan, 
or of the Zor of the Yarmik as it converges with the Jordan, is well illus- 
trated, for example, by the fertile gardens and vineyards and fields of the 
Bahai settlement of tas The site of ‘Adasiyeh is located in a broad 


Dee. 16, RJ,p. 63. 
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section of the Zor of the Yarmiik above the point where the Yarmiik empties 

into the reservoir formed by damming up its waters with those of the Jordan. 

An air photograph shows a large mound in the center of the ‘Adasiyeh lands, 

which we did not find opportunity to examine (Fig. 91a). 


Tell Abii esh-Shart (17%4a) 


About 2.7 km. s.s.e. of Tell Zor el-Meqbereh (174) is a knoll, called Tell 
Abi esh-Shart (174 a), situated in a pocket of the Zér very similar to that of 

the Zor el-Meqbereh in which Tell Zor el-Meqbereh (174) is located, with the 
difference that the Zor Abii esh-Shart is better watered and today more inten-— 
= sively cultivated than the Zor el-Meqbereh above it (Fig. 91). The knoll © 
of Tell Abii esh-Shart in its Zor is approximately opposite the line of the — 
Wadi es-Sarar, which crosses the higher Ghér in an almost straight line 
from e. to w., but which has no perennial stream of water. We found no 
sherds on the knoll of Tell Abii esh-Shart (174a), but feel that it must have 
been occupied certainly during the same Iron Age and later periods as Tell 
‘Zor el-Meqbereh, where we found only a comparatively small number of much 
worn sherds, of which only a handful was recognizable and could be dated. 
Tell Abii esh-Shart (174a) stands approximately in the s. center of its Zor. 
This Zor is quite intensively cultivated and irrigated by several strong springs, 
the s. one of which is known as the ‘Ain Ambira and the other to the n.w. — 
of it as the ‘Ain Solma. Their waters are led into irrigation ditches from two 
channels which skirt the base of the chalky, gattarah hills on the e. side of 
the Zor, from which the springs gush forth. These gattdrah-hills form a deep 
semi-circular enclosure around the e. side of the Zor Abi esh-Shart, with the — 
twisting Jordan river forming a deep, truncated triangle around the opposite | 

side to the w. The truncated end of this triangle abuts directly against the 
qattérah hills on the w. side of the Jordan, with the result that the entire — 
part of the Zor Abii esh-Shart is on the e. side of this stretch of the river. 
The ford of Makhadat Abi esh-Shart crosses the Jordan on a line parallel | 
with the s. end of the mound, at a point where another bend in the river begins 

< to make room for a Zér on its w. side. 


Tell el-Handaqiq (168) 

About 1.5 km. to the s.s. w. of Tell Abi Dahniin (167) is Tell el-Handaqtiq 
(168),"** near the e. side of the Ghdér. It is situated on top of a long, high 
hill, oriented roughly n.-s. Its fairly flat top, whose highest point is at the 
s. end, measures about 150 by 20m. The site occupies a very commanding 


786 Dec. 15, 1942; cf. Géographie ... II, p. 34; RB VIII, 1911, p. 416; ZDPV 48, © : 
1925, p. A.341; TG I, p. 156. : 
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Fig. 91a. The mound and village and cultivated lands of ‘Adas*yeh, around the n. and w. sides of which the 
Yarmik river twists before emptying into the Yarmik-Jordan reservoir. 
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position. Visible from it, from the n.n.e. to.the n.n.w., are, respectively, 
Tell Abi Dahniin (167), the village of Sleikhat, and the police post on Tell 
en-Nuqrah (166c). To the s., the Ghér widens out considerably, increasing 
in size gradually till it reaches the point where the Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbéq) 
emerges from its canyon in the hills and turns s.w. to join the Jordan. 
A small plain intervenes between the high hill of Tell el-Handaqiiq and the 

rising foothills on the e. side of the valley. The least steep side of the hill is 

on the e. side, where a series of wide stone walls descending the slope seem to 
-_- mark off separate strips of property. It is hard to resist some trite remark 
about the human habit of fencing eff bits of property for private use. The 
archaeologist must measure and may ruminate about the fences, when all 
ownership of the property involved has long evaporated under the alchemy of 
time. The slope of the w. side of Tell el-Handaqfiq is very steep. Cutting 
; across the base of the s. side of the hill is the Wadi es-Sarar, which comes out 
of the e. hills and cuts a shallow path for itself w. across the valley. 

On the top of the hill, whose highest point is at the s. end, are the clear 
foundation ruins of various buildings. There are no present traces of an outer © 
fortification wall encompassing the fairly flat top of the hill. Mallon *** refers 
to a Tell Handaqiiq, where apparently there are fortification walls and ram- 
parts, but his location is so vague that we believe some confusion must have 
arisen somehow in his report about it. His text reads: 

* La telle que les indigenes appellant Handaquq est situé sur une colline au bord sud 


du Zerqa, en face de Tell el-Hammeh. Trés étendu, il est ceint de ramparts munis de 


Now there is a Tell el-Hammeh (190), which we shall discuss below,*** and 
which is located on the Wadi Zerqa, not far from Tell Deir‘alli (184), but a 
there is no Tell el-Handaqfiq on the Wadi Zerqa. In fact, the only Tell el- ’ - 
Handaqiiq (168) that we have encountered in the Jordan Valley is some 7 
13km. n.w. of the Tell el-Hammeh (190) in the Wadi Zerqai. Mallon’s 7 
description of the nature of the site of Tell el-Handaqfiq and his remarks in © 
general about the types of pottery found there would seem to indicate that he Fr. 
had in mind the very same Tell el-Handaqifiq (168) overlooking the Wadi _ >. -% 
es-Sarir, that we are discussing. Mallon also refers to Tell Muntah (198) 7 >» 

in the center of the Jordan Ghoér between the converging Wadi Zerqa and the 
Jordan river, which, however, is about 6 km. s. w. of Tell Deir‘alla (184), as 
“Tell Munteh au Zerqgai,”**® and refers to the “ Hyksos” pottery he found 
there. To add to the confusion created thus by Mallon with regard to the 
locations of Tell el-Handaqtiq and Tell Muntah, he has been misunderstood 


pp. 156. 160. 88 Cf. p. 313. TG I, p. 160. 
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and quoted as saying that he found Late Chalcolithic gray-burnished ware 
of the “ Esdraelon culture” at both of these places.*® 

aren < We found large numbers of sherds on Tell el-Handaqfiq (168), most of 

which may be dated to Late Chalcolithic and EBI, with some of them 

going back to Middle Chalcolithic and others extending forward into EB II. 

It is not impossible that gray-burnished sherds of the Late Chalcolithic 

“Esdraelon Culture” period may have occurred there, and been found by 

Mallon, if this is indeed the Tell el-Handaqiiq which he examined. He says 

also that he found sherds belonging to the beginning of MB,*®* of which type, 

to be sure, we did not find a single scrap (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 468-471). 
And at Tell Muntih (198), we found not a scrap of the “Hyksos” MBIIT 
pottery Mallon mentioned, if that is the same Tell Muntah that Mallon refers rs 

to,7°? and indeed we found no sherds earlier than Roman there, unless we 

completely missed the sherds of the earlier period. Certainly nowhere that 

we can find does Mallon speak of discovering Chalcolithic gray-burnished 

ware at Tell Muntah or for that matter at Tell el-Handaqiq (Fig. 91). i 
Tell el-Kereimeh (169) = 
A little over 3 km: to the s. s. e. of Tell el-Handaqfiq (168) is Tell el-Kereimeh 
(169),7** overlooking the n. side of the Wadi Kufrinjeh, in which there is a 
perennial stream of water. It is situated on a small knoll, on top of which is 
an Arab Legion police post. The modern building has been constructed over 
and in part out of ancient foundations. The splendid mound of Tell es- 
Sa‘idiyeh (172) is clearly visible to the w.-w.s. w. on the s. side of the Wadi 
Kufrinjeh, as is Tell el-Handaqiq (168) to the n.n.w., and Tell Deir‘alla 
(184) to the s.e.-s.s.e. Mt. Tabor in Palestine is also visible from it. The 
foothills on the e. side of the Ghér begin less than half a km. away to the e. 
The waters of the Wadi Kufrinjeh are led through a canal to the n. side of 
the tell and then into irrigation ditches to irrigate the lands beyond it. Large 
numbers of Iron I-II sherds of all kinds were found on the top and slopes of 


7° Engberg, MT, p. 144; Engberg and Shipton, NCEB, pp. 61.62; Wright, PPEB, 
p- 42. 

791 Mallon, TGI, p. 156: “. .. , surtout innombrables tessons de poterie. Ceux-ci 
appartiennent au Bronze Ancien et 4 la premiére partie du Bronze Moyen. On peut 
signaler en particulier les cols légérement évasés, les cordons & empreintes digitables et 
& incision imitant les cordes, le vase & bec, le vase double, les bonds inverses, petits, 
moyens, grands, plats et inclinés, l’oreillette horizontale, l’oreillette ondulée grande et 
petite, le décor strié (peigné) uni et en motifs s’entrecoupant, le décor au lustre rouge, 
uni, en bandes paralléles et en quadrillé.” 

T, p. 260. 

793 Dec. 16, 1942. 
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Fig. 92. Tell el-Kereimeh (169) at e. side of Ghér, and on n. side of Wadi Kufrinjeh. Opposite it 
Tell el-Qeliya (171); and large site of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) at w. end of Ghér overlooking the marl, tatarah 7 
hills leading down to the Zér, through which the Jordan flows. N. of Widi Rajeb is Khirbet Beweib (181). 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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the mound, including numerous painted sherds. Some of the sherds could be ." : 
assigned to LBII, including some painted ones and some sharply profiled, = 
collared cooking rims.*** There were also fairly numerous Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds on the site (Fig. 92.93). 


Tell Abi Dhahab (170) 


On top of a steep hill, belonging to the e. foothills on the e. side of the Ghor, 
is Tell Abi Dhahab (170), about a km. e.-e. n.e. of Tell el-Kereimeh (169). 
There are no building remains whatsoever, and only a few Byzantine sherds 
were found, which may or may not have come from a tiny Byzantine settle- 
ment there. Roman and Byzantine sherds can be frequently found in distant 
fields, a considerable distance from the settlements of their origin. 

Tell el-Qelayad (171) 

Immediately s. of Tell el-Kereimeh (169), on the s. side of the Wadi 
Kufrinjeh, is Tell el-Qelaiya (171).7* It is on a small rise, whose top covers 
an area of about 20 square m. On it are large foundation remains, most of 
which are probably no earlier than mediaeval Arabic. The small village of 
Kereimeh is less than half a km. due e. of this site. Aside from some Byzan- 
tine and fairly numerous mediaeval Arabic sherds, there were found some 
clear Iron Age I-II sherds, one inverted rim which could belong to MB I, 
and one well-preserved, large, semi-elliptical ledge-handle, with bright reddish- 
buff top surface, and reddish-brown bottom surface, with nicks or scalloping 
along the outer edge of the handle. This ledge-handle probably belongs to 
the Late Chalcolithic period, but possibly could be assigned to EB. I.*°* 
No other sherds were found which could definitely be associated with it, but 
there must have been or still are others on this site covered up by the accre- 
tions of later ages. Other fragments of sherds were found, so worn and small, 
however, as to be practically indistinguishable and of no help in fixing more 
definitely the dates of occupation of the site by sedentary settlements. It would 
seem most likely that there was occupation during most of the EB period as 
well as during most of the MB and LB periods (Fig. 92). 

Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) 

Two and a half km. due w. of the village of Kereimeh, and 2 km. w. of Tell 
el-Qelaya (171), is the magnificent site of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172),7°* over- 

Cf, Albright, ANNUAL XII, pp. 40. 50. 51. 

795 Cf. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 343. 

796 Cf. Builetin 97, Pl. 8: 3.5.8; 101, Pl. 20: 1; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, Pl. 16: 1; MT., 
PL. 2-7. 

797 Cf. ANNUAL VI, p. 46; RB VIII, 1911, p. 415; ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 343; Bulletin 
90, pp. 7-9. 12-13. 
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Fig. 93. Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172). Looking w.s.w. from top of Tell Abi Dhahab (170) over Tell el- 
Kereimeh (169), with its police-post, on n. side of Wadi Kufrinjeh, and Tell el-Qeléyai (171), 
represented by whitish patch, opposite it on s. side, at Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) in upper 
center s. side. In background, beyond Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, are visible the marl, gattdérah 
hills, between which the Jordan flows in its Zor. Beyond them, part of the Ghér 
and hills of Palestine are visible. 


Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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looking directly the s. side of the Wadi Kufrinjeh. Tell el-Handaqiiq (168) 
is clearly visible from it about 4.5 km. to the n. e.-n. n.e., as are various full 
in the Jordan Valley to the s. of it. Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh is actually composed of 
two sites or rather of two parts, an e. and a w. part, which we shall call, 
respectively, Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh esh-Sherqi and Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh el-Gharbi (Fig. 
94.95). The e. part, Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh esh-Sherqi, is situated on top of a 
completely isolated, striking, rectangularly shaped hill; the w. part, Tell es- 
Sa‘idiyeh el-Gharbi, immediately below the w. side of this hill, consists of a 
low mound or bench contiguous to the main hill. From the air, this com- 
bined site is even more impressive than when seen on foot. I have flown over 
it on several occasions, the last time being on April 11, 1946, in the company 
of the then High Commissioner of Palestine, General Sir Alan Gordon 
Cunningham (Fig. 92). 

Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh esh-Sherqi, oriented w.-e., measures roughly about 115 by 
90 m. on the top of its hill. Some building foundations are visible on the top 
of this site, which slopes upward slightly from e. to w. At the w. end of the 
site, on its highest point, are the foundation ruins of a large fortress-tower. 
It is impossible to tell from a surface examination of the top of the hill whether 
or not all of it or part of it was once enclosed within an outer fortification wall. 
From the air, however, it becomes indubitably clear, that a strong city-wall 
once surrounded the entire site. The outlines of the foundations of some of 
the houses on the site become apparent from the air, in addition to those 
readily visible on the surface. 

On the slopes and particularly on the top of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh esh-Sherqi 
were very large numbers of sherds, most of which belonged to Iron Age I-II, 
with Iron Age II predominating among them. There were also smaller num- 
bers of EB I-II and MBI sherds, with several others which could be assigned 
to MB II and to LB II, aside from some Roman and Byzantine sherds.*°* 

A moderate slope leads down from the top of the w. end of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh 
esh-Sherqi to a large, low, rectangular mound or bench about 15 m. below, 
which is definitely separated from it. Oriented n.-s., this mound or bench of 
Tell es-Sa‘idiveh el-Gharbi, measures about 90 by 40m., with foundation 
remains of a large building at its n. w. end divided into two main rooms or 
sections. On the top and slopes of this bench and round about it were very 
numerous sherds belonging mainly to EB I-III and to MBI, but including 
also some MB II and LBII and numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, as well as 
some Roman and Byzantine sherds. And across a 40 m. wide dip to the w. of 
Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh el-Gharbi, on a still lower bench of much the same size, we 
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found not only additional EB sherds belonging mainly to EB I-IT, as on Tell © 
es-Sa‘idiveh el-Gharbi, but several ern and very striking sherds of the Barly 


alternating bands of This last-mentioned bench, how- 


ever, would seem to have been outside of the anciently inhabited area, and — a 


. Looking e.n.e. at Tell l-Gharb 


es-Sa‘idiyeh esh-Sherqi. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


may be regarded as belonging to the beginning of the gattdérah hills which Ae 
mark the descent from the w. edge of the Ghdr to the Zor below it. Excava- se 
tions may reveal the presence of a Chalcolithic and EB necropolis in this 
stretch between the w. edge of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh el-Gharbi and the w. edge of 
the Ghér overlooking the gattarah-descent to the Zor (cf. Pottery Notes, 
pp. 483-487). 

The great, double site of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh is located thus very near the w. 
edge of the plain of the Ghor, being just a little over 1.5 km. e. of the Jordan 
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river, which i is clearly visible from it, flowing through the Zor sien. a’ 
ately below the n. side of the great tell is the Wadi Kufrinjeh, whose waters 


ig. 95. Looking w. from top of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh esh-Sherqi at foundation ruins _ 
of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh el-Gharbi below it. In the background are visible the 
—qattarah hills on the w. side of the Jordan, and above them the 


w. side of the Ghoér and the hills of Palestine, 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


empty into the Jordan. Just at this point, below the n. side of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, : 
a number of fine springs gush forth from the earth to swell the stream of the 
Wadi Kufrinjeh. To the e. of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh stretches the partly irrigated 
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and rather intensively cultivated expanse of one of the widest parts of the 
entire Jordan Valley. The Wadi Kufrinjeh, which furnished the perennial 
water supply to the inhabitants of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh certainly from Chalcolithic — 
times on, forms a distinctive boundary line between the areas to the n. and 
to the s. of it. It is the s. boundary of the Ghér el-Wahadneh,’” and the n. 
boundary line of the Ghér el-Belawneh. 

The imposing and strategically located site of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh is one we | 
feel that must have been known, at least by name, far and wide in Biblical © 
times, and might well be mentioned in the Bible. However, as we shall attempt | 
to explain later on,*°° sites were not necessarily mentioned in the pages of the | 
Bible because of their intrinsic importance, but rather because of their rela-— 
tionship to some historical event or personality, which fitted in with the kind | 
of theologically oriented history, with which the writers of the pages of the : 
sible were concerned, Vie 

Tell Abii Fesh (173) Ul 

In the Zor, and somewhat over a km. n. w.-w. n. w. of the Ghér position of 
Tell es-Sa‘idiveh (172) above it, is Tell Abi Fesh (173), which occupies much 
the same position and is much the same type of site as Tell Zor el-Meqhereh — a 
(174) and Tell Abi esh-Shart (174a). It is situated on an isolated knoll, 
whose steepest side is the w. one, in the midst of the Zor, which is bounded on— 
the w. by the Jordan River and by a semicircle of qattarah hills beyond it. — 
Several excellent springs erupting from the base of these gattarah hills furnish — 
sufficient water to irrigate a considerable part of this small, secluded area of 
the Zor. On top of Tell Abi Fesh are some modern graves. There were also 
some foundation ruins flush with the surface of the top of the site. Numerous 
sherds were fo-nd on the top and particularly along the slopes and around the 
base of Tell Abii Fesh, including some MB II and LB II as well as some Iron 
Age I-II sherds, and several Roman-Byzantine fragments. 


Khirbet Felah (180) 


About 2 km. s.-s.s.e. of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, situated on the very e. side of a 
pocket of the Zor, half enclosed by a semicircle of gattdrah hills rising to the 
floor of the Ghér above, is the tiny modern settlement of Khirbet Felah 
(180),°°* built over a small Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic ruined site. 
There are several miserable houses there, and the inhabitants cultivate this 
particular area of the Zor extending to the Jordan. A small number of Byzan-— 


79 Cf. ZDPV 48, p. A. 341. 
°° Cf. Bulletin 89, pp. 2-6; 90, p. 4. 
Dec. 18, 1942. 
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tine sherds and several mediaeval Arabic sherds were found on the piles of 
debris in and around this tiny site. The site, which was hardly worth visiting, 
except for the necessity of methodically examining every possible place of 
settlement in ancient times, demonstrated again the fact that, wherever possi- 
ble, the Zor too was cultivated in ancient times, and particularly during 
periods of heavy sedentary settlement. a 

Khirbet Beweib (181) 

About 1.5 km. e.s. e.-s.e. of Khirbet Felih (180) is Khirbet Beweib (181) °°” 
in the Ghér. ,It is about 2.5km. s.e. of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) and about 
2.25 km. to the w.n.w. of Tell el-Qés (175) on the very e. side of the Ghor. 
Khirbet Beweib consists of a low, hardly discernible rise, immediately above 
the spring of ‘Ain Beweib, which is below its s.w. side. A series of springs 
rises immediately to the s.w.. which can be called the ‘Ayiin Beweib, and 
forms a strong little stream flowing in the tiny wdadi immediately s. of Khirbet 
Beweib. There are no foundation or wall ruins of any kind visible on the 
surface of the low mound other than the ruins of a contemporary stone hut. 
The mound covers about an acre in extent. It rises very gradually on the e. 
side, with its highest side being on the w. Beyond it to the w.-w.s. w. are 
visible the beginnings of the descent through branches of wudydn leading 
down through the gattdrah hills to the Zor below. 

We found numerous sherds on this site, most of them being clear-cut MB I 
sherds of all kinds, with no sherds apparently of any earlier period. This 
represents another of the MBI settlements in the Jordan valley and Trans- 
jordan established on virgin soil,*°* with no connection with or transition from 
the sedentary civilization and settlements of the immediate past. Practically 
none of the MBI sites that we have found in the Jordan Valley and North 
Gilead have been built upon the remains of the preceding EB IV period, of 
which, indeed, as has been previously mentioned, only few traces have been 
discovered in North Gilead and the Jordan Valley.*°* In addition to the 
numerous MBI sherds, some Iron I-II and a small quantity of Roman and 
Byzantine sherds was found. It may be well to mention here, that the fact 


that indubitable Hellenistic sherds are not always found on a site where Roman 
sherds occur, does not necessarily mean that they did not exist there, but may 
frequently have been covered over or swept aside by the building operations 
which were more extensively engaged in during the Roman and Byzantine 
periods than any other. We have found some clear Hellenistic sherds in the 


- Bulletin 92, p. 27. 
. above, p. 273, n. 755. | 
. Bulletin 90, p. 19. 
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Jordan Valley, including fragments of Rhodian jar-handles*® (cf. Pottery 
Notes, pp. 437-438). We shall discuss later on in connection with the identifi- 
cation of Tell el-Qds (175), which we have equated with the Biblical site of 
Zaphon,** the possibility of identifying Khirbet Beweib with the Hellenistic- — 
Roman site of Asophon,**’ as the Grecized version of the roving Biblical name 
of Zaphon became known. 


Tell el-Qés (175) 

Overlooking the n. side of the Wadi Rajeb, as it emerges from the e. hills 
and its widening little valley joins with the e. side of the Jordan valley, is the 
great mound of Tell el-Qés (175).8° It is about 5km. s.e.-e.s.e. of Tell 
es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) and 2.7 km. n. e. of Tell el-Mazar (178), and 4 km. e.-e.s.e. 
of Khirbet Felah (180). Less than half a km. to the s.s.w. of it is Tell 
‘Ammata (176). It commands a great sweep of the rich valley lands of the 
Ghér, particularly to the w. and s. of it. It guards the entrance to and exit — 
from the hill country of Gilead via the important Wadi Rajeb with its peren- 
nial flow of water. The community entrenched on Tell el-Qés always controlled 
in effect the westward flow of the waters of the Wadi Rajeb, which throughout 
previous historical millennia were diverted for irrigation purposes, making 
possible a flourishing agricultural economy, varying only according to the 
dynamism of the inhabitants and their ability to preserve peace. Today, too, 
extensive areas particularly on the n. side of the Wadi Rajeb are irrigated into — 
rich productivity with its waters. Tell el-Qés stands thus astride the e.-w. road — 
leading across the valley, and masters also the n.-s. track which leads past it 
along the length of the valley. It is a naturally important site, and was almost 
compulsorily picked out, certainly from earliest historical times onward, for — 
settlement and fortification (Fig. 96). 

Situated at the e. edge of the Ghoér, Tell el-Qés is separated from the hills 
that rise to the Gilead highlands by a small, deep dip to the e. of it. Directly 
below it to the n., is a small, dry wddi, which helps to completely isolate 
this outspur of the e. foothills—which is what the large hill of Tell el-Qés 
essentially is. On the n. side of the small, dry wédi rise the slopes of other | 
hills which block the view from Tell el-Qé6s into the Jordan Valley to the n. 
At the s.w. base of the hill on which Tell el-Qés stands are several modern 
houses. There are some broken down, comparatively modern water mills along © 
the s. side of the Wadi Rajeb. 


Cf. above, pp. 240-241, dealing with Tell el-Medwar (140). 
*°° Cf. Bulletin 90, pp. 19-23. = 

8°7 Cf. Bulletin 91, pp. 27-28; 92, pp. 26-27. 

88 Dec. 17, 1942; Bulletin 90, p. 21. 
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Fig. 96. N. of Wadi Rajeb is the hill-site of Tell el-Qés (175), with arrows pointing to its w. and s. w. base; below 
it is Tell ‘Ammata (176). S. of Wadi Rajeb is Tell el-Ghazala (177), with Tell el-Mazar (178) s. w. of it. 
To the e. of Tell ‘Ammata sini rows of black tents of a large Arab ememengentenh can phe made out. 


att Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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The Wadi Rajeb, like the Wadi Kufrinjeh to the n. of it, forms a distinctive 
boundary line across the Jordan Valley. The rich, largely irrigated area_ 
between these two wudydn is known as the Ghér el-Belawneh; and the Wadi 
Rajeb separates the Ghér el-Belawneh from the Ghor Abii ‘Obeideh to the s. 
of it. The Wadi Kufrinjeh forms in turn the s. boundary line of the Ghor 
el-Wahadneh. These three sections of the Jordan Valley, listing them from 
the n. to the s., namely the Ghér el-Wahadneh, the el-Belawneh, and the 
Ghoér Abii ‘Obeideh, are separated by the Wadi Kufrinjeh and the Wadi Rajeb. — 
The Wadi Zerqa forms the s. boundary line of the Ghér Abi ‘Obeideh, with — 
the Ghér ed-Damieh and esh-Sheqigq. whose most prominent site was Biblical 
Adamah (Tell ed-Dimieh) (200),°°° to the s. of it. These sharply demarcated _ 
districts in the Jordan Valley, some of which have just been mentioned, and — 
which were so thickly settled in ancient times, and marked by such out- | 
standing sites as Tell es-Sa‘idiveh and Tell el-Qds, suggest that they are with 
their present-day names more or less the equivalents of the g*liléth hay- 
Yardén“° Thus it might be said that the areas extending “from Beth-haram _ 
to Beth-nimrah”*'' and “from Succoth to Zaphon,” (which latter two, 
for instance, we can definitely equate with “from Tell Deir‘alla to Tell el- 
Qés”), represented two of the g*liléth hay-Yardén, that is, two clearly demar- 
cated districts of the Jordan Valley.*™ 

The entire hilltop of Tell el-Qés is oriented roughly n.n. w. by s.s.e., and — a 
is separated into two distinctive parts. The fairly flat, n. part of the hilltop is 
oriented e.-w., and measures approximately 55 by 40m. It is strewn with 
large quantities of sherds, which include a small number of Late Chalco- 
lithic sherds, very large numbers of EBI-I1 sherds, with the emphasis on 
EB IT, and some that might go down to EB III, but with a distinct absence 
apparently of any EBIV sherds; these are followed by a considerable repre-— 
sentation of distinctive MBI sherds of all kinds. This site again seems to 
reveal a deep dip, if perhaps not a complete break, in the history of sedentary 
settlement as revealed by the diminution or infrequency of surface pottery 


“°° Cf. above, pp. 329-333. 

*?° Josh. 22: 10.11; ef. Josh. 18: 17 and Ezek. 47: 8, and in this connection also Isa. 
8: 23; cf. Bulletin 90, p. 21. 

8 Josh. 13: 27; Num. 32: 36; cf. Bulletin 91, pp. 20.21. 

S27 Kings 7: 46; Josh. 13: 27. 

‘18 Similarly, the two clearly demarcated Philistine plains are known as g¢liléth in 
the Bible; cf. Josh. 13: 2 and Joel. 4: 4. While it is not possible to assume that the 
term g*liléth refers only to lowland districts;—one must take into consideration the 
references to the cities of Galil (Josh. 20: 7; 21: 32; 12: 23; I Kings 9: 11; II Kings 
15: 29), it is clear that it refers to sections of the country which form separate dis- 
tricts in themselves; cf. Noth, Das Buch Josua, 1938, p. 14. 
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finds between the latter part of EB and the beginning of MB, or, to be more 7 
specific, between the end of EB III, if not somewhat earlier, and the begin- 
ning of MB I,—a severe decline that seems to stretch particularly over the 
period of EB IV.‘** 

Beyond the n. part of Tell el-Qés is a depression or dip in the top of the 
site, which extends to the base of an elevated bench forming the rest of the s. 
part of the hilltop. This higher platform or bench, oriented n.-s., is about 
75 m. long, and narrows from about 40 m. wide at its n. end to about 20 m. 
wide at its s. end. It slopes down slightly from the n. to the s. At the higher 
n. end of this bench are the foundation ruins of some large structures, which 
seem to be contained within an area measuring 45 by 15m. Separate room 
divisions can be distinguished inside of it. There are additional building 
remains visible beyond :it to the s. There is also some evidence of a wall or of 
walls along the outer edge of this s. platform, indicating that perhaps the 
entire s. platform at least was once surrounded by a wall. This s. part of the 
hilltop of Tell el-Q6s commands directly the small plain on either side of 
the Wadi Rajeb. This plain, which, as we have seen, merges on the w. side 
with the Jordan Valley, extends like a narrowing curved horn e.n.e., until 
the rising hills to the e. halt its advance, and leave room only for the sides of © 
the Wadi Rajeb, which become steep beyond this point. 

Practically all of the sherds found on the s. part of the hilltop of Tell el-Qdés 
belong to Iron Age I-II, with some belonging to LB IT, and with some going 
back to EB I-II and to MB I, aside from a small quantity of Roman-Byzantine 
sherds. In general the periods of occupation of this site were then as follows: 
1) Late Chaleolithic; 2) EBI-II; 3) MBI; 4) LBII-Iron Age I-II; 

5) Roman-Byzantine. The EB II settlement seems to have been particularly 
well developed on this site, to judge from the apparent preponderance among 
the EB sherds of those of the EBII period. One is struck by the general 
similarity of the history of settlement of this site to that of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh 
to the n. w. of it overlooking the Wadi Kufrinjeh. We shall wait with the 
Biblical identification of these two outstanding sites, until we have treated 
Tell Deir‘allé (184) and Tell ed-Damieh (200), which too are to be identified 
with Biblical sites, and discuss them all together (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 477- — 


480). 


Tell ‘Ammata (176) 


Less than half a km. to the s.s.w. of Tell el-Qés (175), below it, and still 7 


=< 
on the n. side of the Wadi Rajeb, which it directly overlooks, is Tell ‘Ammata y 
(176) ,°*° which is, of course, visible from the s. edge of Tell el-Qdés, as is the _ 
14 Cf. above, p. 278, n. 774; p. 296; Bulletin 90, p. 22. 
*° ZDPV 48, 1925, pp. A. 343-344. 
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striking mound of Tell el-Mazir (178), less than 3 km. to the s.w. of Tell 
el-Qés (Fig. 97). The waters of the Wadi Rajeb flow by the s. side of Tell 
‘Ammata. Tell ‘Ammata is situated on a natural, tell-like knoll, whose fairly 
flat top measures about 40 m. in diameter.*'® There are numerous stone founda- 
tions flush with the surface on the top and slopes of the site. Numerous sherds 


Looking s.s.w. at Tell ‘Ammati (176) and Tell el-Mazir (178) beyond 
it from Tell el-Qés (175). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


were found on the top and slopes and round about Tell ‘Ammata, all of them 
being Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic, with nothing earlier. Excava-— 
tions might possibly reveal earlier wares, but the report by Thiersch and oo 7 
Hoelscher to the effect that sherds they found on the surface at Tell el- — a 
‘Ammata are “of Cypriote import of pre-Greek period,” must be completely — a 


— a! 


301 
Fig. 97. 
f 
“6 Cf. RB VIII, 1911, p. 413, and Pl. II: 1; Bulletin 90, p. 23; 92, pp. 26-27. - 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 23, p. 33; ef. Albright, ANNUAL 
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Tell el-Mazaér (178) 


Less than 2 km. s. w. of Tell ‘Ammata (176), in the center of the Jordan 
Valley, is the high, very prominent mound of Tell el-Mazér (178) *'* (Fig. 
100.101). It is about 1.25 km. w.s. w.-s. w. of the small, modern village of 
Mazar Abii ‘Obeideh and about 2km. w.n.w.-n.w. of the modern village 
of Darar—both of which villages on the e. side of the Ghér mark the con- 
verging of the widening Jordan Valley with the valley of the expanding Ghor 
of the Wadi Zerqa. It commands a view to the even larger and more promi- 
nent mound of Tell Deir‘alla, located about 3.25 km. to the s.s. e.-s.e. of it. 
Indeed, there is a splendid view from Tell el-Mazar over the Ghér in all 
directions. A pathway leads up the n.e. side of Tell el-Mazar to its top, | 
which is about 30 m. in diameter, and is bare of all building remains (Fig. | 
98.99). From the air, however, the outlines of a fortification wall encom- 
passing the circumference of the top of the site seem to be visible. The path- 
way up the n.e. side may well follow the road which led to the top of the 
site and the fortress gateway of the probably originally walled hilltop site. 
On the top and slopes and around the base of Tell el-Mazar are very large 
quantities of LB II, Iron Age I-II sherds of all kinds, with a seeming pre- 
dominance of Irom Age II sherds. There were also some Roman and Byzan- 
tine sherds. With the exception of Tell Deir‘alla, no other site in the Jordan 
Valley that we examined produced more or larger pieces of Iron Age pottery 
than Tell el-Mazir. Immediately below the w. side of Tell el-Mazar is a small, 
low rise or knoll which is covered with the same sherds as the larger tell, of 
which it must be considered an integral part. 

The Biblical name of this site, or rather the name by which it was known 
in Biblical times escapes us. Its name must have been well known to many if 
not all of the same people who, for instance, knew the name and the location 
of Biblical Succoth, which, as we shall see, is to be identified with the nearby 
Tell Deir‘alla. Nevertheless, the site of Tell el-Mazir has apparently not been 
mentioned in the pages of the Bible. Situated almost in the center of the 
Ghor Abi ‘Obeideh, the site of Tell el-Mazar did not mark the beginning or 
the end of a natural land-division, such as we have just mentioned above,*!” 
and which might have resulted in its being referred to in the pages of the 
Bible, as were Succoth and Zaphon,**? whose identifications with antiquity 
sites we shall discuss in detail below.‘?*. Furthermore, apparently, the site of 


S18 Cf. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 344; RJ, p. 148, Fig. 76. 
819 Cf. above, p. 299. 

820Cf. I Kings 7: 46; Josh. 13: 27. 

821 Cf. below, pp. 334-355; Bulletin 90, pp. 14-23. 
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Tell el-Mazir, by whatever name it may have been known in Biblical times, 
was not the scene of the kind of historical happening, which the Biblical 
writers cared to weave into their historico-theological presentation, as in the 
case of Jabesh-gilead, which we have identified with Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell 
Abii Kharaz.$?* Not being mentioned in the Bible, we have no present clue, 


Looking s. w.-s. s.w. at Tell el-Mazfr (178). 


7 (Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


aside from the remote possibility of finding an answer in excavations, as to 
what its ancient name may have been. Nor has its Arabicized name been 
retained in the memory and speech of the modern inhabitants of the Jordan 
Valley, as, for example, in the case of Beth-shan and Beth-yeshiméth, which 
are still known today as Beisin and Suweimeh.*** _ 


Tell el-Ghazala (177 
A few hundred m. to the n.e. of Tell el-Mazir (178) is Tell el-Ghazala a : 
(177), consisting of a low, partly cultivated rise which is dwarfed by the © 


822 Cf. above, pp. 261-275. 8° Cf. Bulletin 91, pp. 14-15. 23-24, 
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Fig. 100. Sites visible from the top down, at right of Jordan River, are: Tell en-Nekheil (179), Tell el-Mazar 
(178), Tell Abi Sarbait (185), and Tell el-Ekhsis (186) above a large, salt-encrusted depression. ; 


7 (Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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101. Wadi Zerga (River Jabbok) in lower right corner. The large mound of Tell Deir‘alli (Succoth 184) is 
visible n. of it near center of photograph. Other sites clearly visible are: Tell el-Mazar (178); Tell ‘Adliyeh 
(182); Tell Qa‘adin (183); Tell Aba Sarbat (185); Tell el-Ekhsis (186); Tell el-Fukhar (188). 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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nearby, comparatively towering height of Tell el-Mazir. It is such a gentle, 
low rise, as to be hardly noticeable at all from the air (ef. Fig. 96), but 
from the ground can be immediately distinguished as an antiquity site. 
Numerous sherds were found on it, which were of the same types as those | 
found on Tell el-Mazar, extending from LB II to Iron Age IT, and including 
likewise some Roman and Byzantine sherds. Tell el-Ghazali can indeed be 
accounted as a suburb of Tell el-Mazir (Fig. 99). The top of Tell el-Ghazala 
is about 30m. in diameter, with the remains of some building foundations 


visible on it (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 467-468). - 


Tell en-Nekheil (179) 


About 1.5 km. w.-w. n. w. of Tell el-Mazir (178) is Tell en- -Nekheil (179), 
on the n. side of the small Wadi en-Nekheil. It is situated on an extensive, — 
low rise, at the w. end of the Ghér, with the Wadi en-Nekheil cutting down 
through the gattérah-hills to the Zor of the Jordan. Below the w. side of 
Tell en-Nekheil rises the excellent spring of ‘Ain en-Nekheil, whose waters 
irrigate a cultivated pocket of a widened section of the Wadi en-Nekheil, 
completely surrounded by the beginnings of the gattdrah-hills (Fig. 100). 
This cultivated depression extends immediately s. and w. below Tell en- 
Nekheil. Tell el-Q6s (175) and Tell Deir‘alla (184) and Tell en-Nuqrah 
(166 c) are visible from this site, among other places which can be seen from it. 
On top of the extensive low mound are the foundation ruins of a building — 
about 30 m. square, and oriented n.n.w. by s.s.e., which are flush with the 
ground (Fig. 100). ' 

This extensive mound of Tell en-Nekheil was littered with large masses of | 
sherds, most of which were MBI of all kinds. These MBI sherds were, 
generally speaking, of the hard-baked, well levigated wares so characteristic of 
the period. In addition, there were some clear MB II, and a small quantity | 
of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. The MBI sherds are indis- 
tinguishabie from those of Zaharet Umm el-Merar (164),°** for instance, or 
from those of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199 a),**° and represent yet another 
example of an MBI site established on virgin soil*** (cf. Pottery Notes, 
pp. 480-482) (Fig. 100). 


Tell ‘Adliyeh (182) 


Less than 1.5 km. s. e.-s.s. e. of Tell el-Mazir (178) is Tell ‘Adliyeh (182). oan 
The modern, tiny Arabic village of Darar is less than half a km. to the s.e. “¥ a ~, 


S24 Cf. above, pp. 276-278. 
5 Cf. Bulletin 100, pp. 7-1 
826 Cf. above, p. 278, n. 774 
Dec. 18, 1942. 


3 pp. 296.300; Bulletin 90, p. 22. 
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of it, at the bottom of the slope of one of the rising foothills on the e. side of _ 
the Jordan Valley. Tell ‘Adliyeh is contained within the cultivated area irri- 
gated by waters diverted from the Wadi Zerqa, and from the air is seen as one 
of the grayish-white dots, representing antiquity sites, which cluster around 
the great central site of Tell Deir‘alla (184). All of these sites, and others 
yet to be dealt with, located between the Wadi Rajeb and the line of the Wadi 
Zerqa flowing s. w. to its junction with the Jordan, give eloquent testimony 
to the thickness of settlement of the Jordan Valley in general and of this 
section of it in particular in ancient times. The modern Arabic settlements 
in the Jordan Valley can compare neither in number nor in size with the 
ancient ones, although neither the fertility nor the climate have changed in 
historical times. Tell ‘Adliyeh (Fig. 101) is located on a small knoll, between 
several irrigation canals, which reach almost all the way to Tell el-Mazar (178) 
and Tell Ghazali (177). There are some remains of building foundations | 
visible on it. A small number of Iron Age I-II sherds, as well as numerous © 


Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were discovered there. = 


Tell Deir'aila (184) 
Somewhat less than 2 km. s. of~Tell ‘Adliyeh (182), and about 3.3 km. 
s.e.-s.s.e. of Tell el-Mazir (178), is the imposing and wonderfully located 
site of Tell Deir‘alla (184).°*5 It is to be identified with the Biblical Succoth, 
as will be discussed later.*:® It is about 1.5 km. w.-w.n.w. of the e. side of 
the bulge of the Wadi Zerqa as it emerges from its e. hills and makes a turn 
towards the n., before bending backward and then southwestward towards its _ 
junction with the Jordan. It is one of the most prominent fells in the entire — 
Jordan Valley, and only Tell el-Husn (Beth-shin) and Tell es-Sultan 
(Jericho) can compare favorably in importance and position with it. It is — 
visible for many km. round about, completely dominating one of the richest, ” 
widest, and best watered expanses of the entire Jordan Valley, namely the | 
Ghér Abii ‘Obeideh, located between the Wadi Rajeb and the Wadi Zerqa. 
A whole series of irrigation ditches and water channels bring water from the 
perennial stream of the Wadi Zerqa to a broad expanse of fields and satellite | 
or suburban ¢ells connected with Tell Deir‘alla, in the area of the Ghér Abi 
‘Obeideh. 'The areas most intensively cultivated at the time of our last visit 
to the site **° were to the w. and n. and e. of Tell Deir‘alla. The lands extend- 
ing for some distance to the s. and s.w. of it, however, in the Ghor Abi 
‘Obeideh are no less rich agriculturally than these other parts. To the e. of it, 


828 Cf. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 345; Bulletin 90, pp. 14-18; Dalman, PJB 1913, p. 72. 
Cf, below, pp. 336-350. 
839 Dec. 18, 1942. 
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however, there is only a small, fertile plain, which soon runs into the broken . 
gattarah hills overlooking the w. side of the rich little Zor of the Wadi Zerqa, - 


whose lands, in turn, are irrigated and cultivated wherever possible. After 
leaving its canyon in the e. hills, the Wadi Zerqa wanders sedately in its own 
little Zor, which cuts through its ow valley or Ghor till it reaches the Jordan. 
It is the union of the Zerqa valley or Ghér with the Jordan valley that makes 
for one of the broadest, cultivated areas in the entire Jordan valley. The 


* 
= 


strategically located Tell Deir‘alla, guarding the approaches to and from the 
Wadi Zerqa, and benefiting naturally from the general agricultural and eco- 
nomic advantages of the rich country-side around Tell Deir‘alla, was bound 
to become the seat of rich settlements that throve on agriculture and trade, 
and to a degree, as we shall see, also on industry.**! 

Tell Deir‘alla is a high mound, with some traces of foundation remains 
visible on its top. There are no present indications of an outer fortification 
wall. Steuernagel, following Schumacher, says that it is 15 m. above the sur- 
rounding plain.*** We estimate that it is at least 20m. high.*** The top of 


distinct stages or levels, is oriented roughly e.-w.,*** and measures approxi-— 
mately 110 by 40m. The top, and particularly the slopes of the high mound, 
of which the e. is the steepest, are littered with great masses of pottery frag- 
ments, large and small. On no site in the Jordan Valley, has the writer seen 


i a greater abundance of surface sherds, with the exceptions of Tell el-Mazar_ 
all (178) to the n. w.-n.n. w. of it and Tell Umm Hamid (199) to the s. w. of it, 


: than on Tell Deir‘alla. We found there very large numbers of plain and 
painted and burnished Iron Age I-IL sherds, in addition to numerous LB II 
plain and painted pieces of pottery, and a small quantity of MB II sherds, — 
including some painted pieces, which can be assigned to MBIIA. The latter 
are characteristic of strata G-F at Tell Beit Mirsim, which Albright dates — 


circa 1900-1750 B. c.**° There does not seem to be anything at all earlier than 
7 MB IIA, although pottery evidence of earlier occupation might be unearthed | 


if excavations were to be undertaken on this mound. Earlier pottery was_ 
found, however, on the site of Tell el-Qa‘adin (183) *** close by, which may 
be the answer to the question as to whether or not there were earlier settle- 
ments on ‘ell Deir‘alla. Immediately below the base of Tell Deir‘alla, to the 


*1 Bulletin 90, pp. 13-14. 
$32 ZDPV 48, p. A. 435. 


85 TBM IA, p. 7, pl. 22: 1-10.29; II, pp. 24-25; Glueck, ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, 
pp. 262-263. 

Bulletin 90, p. 17. 
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n. e., are two large areas strewn with Byzantine, mediaeval, and modern Arabic 
sherds, There are some modern houses below it to the s. w. (cf Pottery Notes, 
pp. 454-458) (Fig. 101). 

A small number of Roman and Byzantine sherds was found on Tell Deir‘alla. 
They represent, however, no important occupation of the site during those 
periods. In the early part of the 6th century B.c., a blight of conquest and 
cumulative exhaustion hit the cities and villages of the Jordan Valley and 
Transjordan, resulting in the destruction of sedentary civilization and the 
disappearance of inhabited settlements. The nomads became masters of the 
land, tenting frequently, as had their early predecessors in similar previous 
periods of decline and destruction of agricultural civilization, on the ruins of 
what had once been thriving walled and unwalled cities.*** Sedentary civiliza- 
tion marked by the cultivation of the soil, the building of houses, and the 
making of pottery, among other things, did not widely recover in either the 
hill country of Transjordan or the Jordan Valley till roughly the first cen- 
tury B.c., although some Hellenistic sites were established earlier.*** 


Tell Qa'adan (183) 


About half a km. n.e. of Tell Deir‘alla is Tell Qa‘adin (183),°°° n. of the 
tiny Wadi el-Khér and s. of the Qanat Deir‘alla, which parallels the Wadi 
el-Khér. There are several of these irrigation ditches, bringing water from 
the Wadi Zerga, which are known, respectively, as Qanat Deir‘allé. One of 
them is immediately below the n. side of the high mound of Tell Deir‘alla. 
A short distance to the n. of it is the Wadi el-Khoér, and a short distance to 
the n. of the Wadi el-Khér is another Qanat Deir‘alla. The small, low mound 
of Tell Qa‘adin stands between the latter two. It measures about 40m. in 
diameter, and is located between the irrigated fields dominated by Tell 
Deir‘alla. It must be accounted as one of the satellite towns or suburbs of 


Tell Deir‘alla. On the n.e. side of the low mound, which at its highest point 
is about 4m. above the surrounding fields, are the remains of the foundation 
walls of a building about 10 m. square, with walls about 1.m. thick. Some 
foundation remains, flush with the surface, are visible also on the top of the 
mound. There is no way of dating any of these foundation remains from 
surface indications. The cultivated fields extend up to the very edges of the 


site, and it is reasonable to assume that originally it was much more extensive 
than it is today. This is another of the numerous artificial mounds in the 
Jordan Valley, which can be distinguished from natural ones only through 


887 OSJ, pp. 6-7. 
888 ANNUAL XVITI-XIX, p. 269; AP, pp. 44. 149-154. 168; cf. above, pp. 321-322. 
83° Bulletin 90, p. 17. 
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the distinctive grayish-white color of their soil and the fragments of pottery “1 
on them. It almost becomes possible for the competent observer to pick them = 
out from a low flying plane, particularly if he has first familiarized himself 
well with the terrain on foot (Fig. 101). = 
Large numbers of sherds were found on Tell Qa‘adin, most of which were _ 
Iron Age I-II, with some belonging to LB II. In addition, a small quantity © 
of sherds was found, most of which could be assigned to the Middle (?) 
Chalcolithic period. Excavations would undoubtedly reveal more of them and 
others of the Chalcolithic period in general, and possibly of the EB period, 
although with one possible exception, none of the latter was discovered, despite _ 
my first impression.**° Some Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds were also — 
found. Our feeling is that this early Chalcolithic settlement may definitely be 
associated with Tell Deir‘alli, whose lands must certainly have been cultivated 
by the fellahin, farmers, of the Chalcolithic period. Indeed, we would doubt 
very much if extensive excavations in the area round about Tell Deir‘alla were 7 
not to reveal settlements from the Chalcolithic period on, corresponding - 
time with most of those of Jericho and Beth-shan** (cf. Pottery Notes, 
p. 497). 


Tell Abi Sarbat (185) 

In the midst of the fertile plain dominated by Tell Deir‘allé (184), 1.7 km. 
removed from it to the w. n. w.-n. w., on the s. side of the small Wadi el-Khér, 
is Tell Abii Sarbit (195).*** It is a large, low rise, with traces of building 


foundations on its top and sides. The lands round about it, are like those of 
the rest of this area, under irrigation from waters drawn from the Wadi 
Zerqi and some springs. On the e. side of this site are a small fig and pome- 
granate orchard and a small vineyard. Numerous Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds were found on this mound (Fig. 101), 


Tell el-Ekhsds (Khasds) (186) 
About 2.6 km. w.s. w. of Teil Deir‘alla (184) and 1.5 km. s.w. of Tell Abi 
Sarbait (185) is Tell el-Ekhsis (Khasis) (186).*** It is a striking, medium 
sized, fairly high mound, which, like Tell Abi Sarbit, is in the midst of an 
intensively cultivated area, irrigated by waters drawn off from the Wadi Zerqa. 
It is situated in the center of the w. side of the Ghdér, but is still within the 
orbit of the much higher and larger Tell Deir‘alla. From the comparatively 
| 
Bulletin 90, p. 
Cf, Albright, 90, p. 17, n. 77a. 
842. Cf. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 346. 
Bulletin 90, p. 16; ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 
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flat top of Tell el-Ekhsis, which measures about 35m. in diameter, one 
obtains a good view of the surrounding countryside. A large, shallow depres- 
sien, forming an uncultivable salt pan, and covering an area of about 2 square 
km., is situated less than a km. to the s. of Tell el-Ekhsis. In addition to 
numerous Roman and Byzantine sherds, large numbers of Iron Age I-II and 
some LB II sherds were found. At the time of our numerous Arab 
tents were pitched by Tell el-Ekhsis (cf. Fig. 96). In ancient times, a large 
part of the sedentary population of the Jordan Valley must also have resided 
in tents, but they were attached to permanent sedentary settlements in built-up 
villages and towns. The remains of houses and tools and pottery of such 
villages and towns are contained in numerous (ulil, of which Tell el-Ekhsis 
is only one example (Fig. 100), 7,7 


Tell Abi Nejrah (187) 

A little over 2 km. n. w.-w. n. w. of Tell el-Ekhsis (186) and a little less 
than 3 km. w.-w.n. w. of Tell Abii Sarbit (185) is the very low rise of Tell 
Abii Nejrah (187).**° It is at the very w. edge of the Ghér overlooking the 
beginnings of the broken gattdrah-hills, which mark the abrupt descent 
from the Ghér to the Zor of the Jordan. In the Wadi el-Kafar, which cuts 
down through the qgattdrah-hills to the n. below this site, is the small spring 
of ‘Ain el-Kafar. Numerous plain, painted, and burnished sherds were found, 
some of them belonging to LB II and most of them to Iron Age I-II. There 
were no building remains whatsoever visible on the site. 


Tell el-Fukhar (188) 

A km. to the s. w. of Tell Deir‘alla (184) is Tell el-Fukhar (188). It is a 
very low mound, measuring about 40m. in diameter, with some building 
remains visible on top of it. It is covered with large quantities of sherds, 
most of which are Byzantine, and the rest mediaeval Arabic (Fig. 101). 


Khirbet Dhabab (189) 

On a large, low, flattish-topped rise, sloping upward slightly from w. to e., 
about three quarters of a km. to the e.s.e.-e. of Tell Deir‘alla is Khirbet 
Dhabab (189). The extensive area of this rise is thickly littered with Byzan- 
tine sherds, and gives the impression of being the site of a very large Byzantine 
necropolis. At the e. and s. ends of this site, there commences a series of 
gattarah-hills descending to the Zor of the Zerqa which are lower in height 
and smaller in size than those which separate the Ghoér from the Zér of the 
Jordan. 


544 Dec, 18, 1942. 845 Dec, 19, 1942. 
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Tell el-Hammeh (190) 


About 2.5 km. e.s.e. of Tell Deir‘alla is Tell el-Hammeh (190) ,**° situated 
on a small hill, overlooking the n. side of the Wadi Zerqa. On its s. side, the 
hill descends in three fairly steep benches to the wadi below. A comparatively 
gradual but noticeable slope leads up towards the hill from the w., and ends 
in a small plain in front of it, which extends also to the n.w. A short dis- 
tance beyond the n. e. to n. sides of the site, the hills begin to close in to form 
the steep and high walls of the Wadi Zerqai, which constrain its course through 
the e. hills of Gilead. A very small plain on the e. side of the site separates 
it from the hills to the e. of it. Tell el-Hammeh occupies a strategic position 
overlooking the point where the perennial stream of the Wadi Zerqa escapes 
from its bed in the canyon to the e. and begins to flow w. through a widening 
Zor, contained in a Ghoér or Valley, which merges with the Valley of the 
Jordan to form one of the widest and most fertile expanses of the entire 
Jordan Valley. <A little less than 4 km. to the e.s.e. of Tell el-Hammeh, are 
the Tulfil edh-Dhahab, commanding a deep bend of the Wadi Zergi. The 
site of Biblical Penuel is to be located at Tell edh-Dhahab esh-Sherqi.*** 

On the very top of the natural, rocky knoll of Tell el-Hammeh are the 
ruins of a tower, which once may have been about 10 m. square.*** House 
and wall foundations are visible on all sides of the site. On a fairly level 
bench, immediately below its n. side, we found large numbers of sherds, 
which, however, were present in lesser quantities also on the top and slopes of 
the site. There were very many Iron Age I-II sherds of all kinds, as well as 
a considerable number of Roman-Byzantine sherds, and some mediaeval Arabic 
ones. Tell el-Hammeh, to judge from the surface pottery finds, was especially 
important in Iron Age I-II. The track from Tell Deir‘alla to Tell el-Hammeh 
does not cross the Wadi Zerqa, but leads almost straight e.s.e. above its n. 
side, Tell el-Hammeh may be regarded also as a large police post guarding 
the route leading eastward from Tell Deir‘alla (Succoth) **® to Penuel and 
Mahanaim,**° overlooking the n. side of the River Jabbok (Wadi Zerqa). 
About a quarter of a km. to the e. of Tell el-Hammeh, in the very bed of the 
Wadi Zerqa, are some hot springs, from which the name of Tell el-Hammeh 
is probably derived.*** 


—- 80 Cf, PIB 1913, p. 72; ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 346. 
847 Cf. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 232-235. 
848 Cf. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A. 346; PJB 1913, p. 72. ; 
Cf. below, pp. 334-350; Bulletin 90, pp. 14-17. 
850 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 234. 250-251; RJ, pp. 95.96. 101. 
551 Cf. Dalman, PJB 1913, p. 72. 
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Tell el-Meidain (191) 


About 2.4km. s.-s.s.w. of Tell Deir‘alli (184) is Tell el-Meidin (191), 
which is also known as Tell Sha‘abeh. It is on a pronounced knoll, almost 
directly overlooking a bend of the Wadi Zerqa below it to the e. A tiny plain 
is interposed between the e. side of its base and the top of the line of com- 
paratively small gattdrah-hills, which lead down to the cultivated and irrigated 
Zor of the Wadi Zerqgai. The e. side of this knell is the highest and ‘steepest, 
with the w. side being comparatively low. There are some recent building 
ruins on the top of Tell el-Meidin. Numerous sherds were found on the top 
and slopes of the mound, among which were many Roman-Byzantine and 
mediaeval Arabic ones. A considerable number of the sherds, however, belonged 
to much earlier periods, including the Late (?) Chalcolithic, EB I-II], MB 
II-LB II, Iron Age I-II. No MBI sherds whatsoever were discovered (cf. 
Pottery Notes, p. 475). 


Tell Rikabi (192) 


About a km. to the w.s. w.-s.w. of Tell el-Meidin (191) is Tell Rikabi 
(192), which is also known as Tell Maqisim. It is a small, insignificant- 
looking mound, overlooking the w. side of the Wadi Zerqa. Like Tell el- 
Meidan, it is on the e. side of a long irrigation ditch, which taps the waters 
of the Wadi Zerqa, leading the water along the edge of the valley above, by 
following the contour of the land overlooking the Wadi Zerqa. The tiny village 
of Ma‘adi is visible to the s.e. on the e. side of the Wadi Zerqa. There are 
several modern buildings on top of the small site. Numerous sherds were 
found, including Roman-Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic, and some pieces 
that went back much earlier. Among the latter were half of a plain, semi- 
elliptical EB I ledge-handle, several flat-bases of coarse pots or jars which 
seemed to belong to the early part of EB, and some Iron Age I-II pieces. 
It is likely that excavations would reveal the close relationship of the history 
of early settlement on this site to that of the nearby Tell el-Meidan (191) 
(Fig. 102). 


Tell ‘Asiyeh (193) 


About half a km. to the s.w. of Tell Rikabi (192) is Tell ‘Asiyeh (193), 
overlooking the Wadi Zerqa, and a small, cultivated pocket of land on the w. 
side of the Zor below it. It consists of a small knoll, with no building remains 
visible on it. The modern dirt road is cut through its e. side. Considerable 
numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds of all kinds were found on and around it, a 


in additi Roman-Byzantine sherds (Fig. 102). 
in addition to some Roman-Byzantine sherds (Fig ) 
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Fig. 102. Wadi Zerqi (River Jabbok) on right bends s.w. to join River Jordan on left. The following sites are 
visible: Tell Rikébi (192); Tell ‘Asiyeh (193); Khirbet Maqal er-Remeileh (194); Tell en-Ne‘eimeh (195); Tell 
Zakari (196); Tell ed-Ddlani (197); Tell Muntih (198); Tell Umm Hamad (199). 
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Khirbet Maqal er-Remeileh (194) 
Almost opposite Tell ‘Asiyeh, to the e.s.e. of it, is Khirbet Maqil er- 
Remeileh (194), consisting of a small knoll in the Zor on the e. side of the — 
Wadi Zerqi, not more than a 100m. from the wédi-bed. A modern me: 7 


covers almost half of the very top of the knoll. Numerous Iron Age I-II 
sherds of all kinds were found on its top and slopes and round about it. 
Beyond it, to the e.-e. s. e., about three quarters of a km. away, is the modern — 
village of Ma‘adi, on the very edge of the Ghér overlooking the Zér of the | 
Wadi Zerqi. There seems to be an antiquity site immediately w. and below — 

this village, but circumstances prevented us from examining it at the time. — 
The area between Khirbet Maqal er-Remeileh and a line below the village of 
Ma‘adi represents one of the widest and most intensively cultivated sections 

of the entire Zor of the Wadi Zerga (Fig. 102). 

Tell en-Ne‘eimeh (195) 

About half a km. to the s.s.w. of Tell ‘Asiyeh (193) is Tell en-Ne‘eimeh— 
(195), also known as Tell Shehawan. It is an extensive, low rise on the w. 
side of the Wadi Zerqi, at the e. edge of the plain, before the descent down 
to the Wadi Zerqa. There were several modern houses on the top of the site 


Large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, mediaeval and modern Arabic pottery 


were found on it. 
Tell Zakari (196) 


About a km. to the s,s. e.-s.e. of -Tell en-Ne‘eimeh (195) is Tell Zakari 
(196), on a fairly high rise, on the e. edge of the plain, immediately over-_ 
looking, below its steep e. side, the descent to the Zor of the Wadi Zerqa. 
The great landmark of Qarn Sartabeh (253 b)**? is clearly visible from it to 
s. w. overlooking from the w. the Jordan Valley. There were large quantities | 
of Iron Age I-II sherds on this site, with a predominance of Iron Age II over | 
Iron Age I. This seems to be a fact with regard to all of these sites in the | 
neighborhood of Tell Deir‘alla, including also Tell Deir‘alla. There was also | 
a small number of mediaeval Arabic sherds (Fig. 102). Pe 


Tell Déléni (197) 
On the e. side of the Wadi Zerqa, about a km. to the e.-e. n. e. of Tell Zakari a 

(196), is the large site of Tell Ddlani (197).*%°* It is situated on a long, 

isolated hill, oriented n. e.-n. n.e. by s. w.- , and rises about 25 m. above 


the irrigated plain between it and the Wadi Zerqa. To the e. of it. extending 
$52 Of, Bulletin 90, p. 9. are 838 Dee, 20, 1942. 
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almost to the eastern foothills, is also a well cultivated plain, likewise irrigated 
by waters diverted from the Wadi Zerqi. The land begins to rise gently 
beyond the e. side of Tell Ddlani towards the foothills on the e. side of the 
Wadi Zerqa valley. The w. side of Tell Ddlani is the steepest one. The descent 
down to the Wadi Zerqa from the w. side of the wédi is marked by qattérah- 
hills, which do not appear on the e. side of the wadi, there being a gradual, 
rising of the land from above the somewhat steep bank of the Wadi Zerqa to 
the e. foothills. Tell Ddlani is approximately in the center of this sector. 
The remains of some building foundations are visible on the top of this 
elongated, wedge-shaped hill, which tapers off to a point at its s.w. end. 
There were numerous Roman, Byzantine, and large quantities of mediaeval 
Arabic sherds of all kinds, in addition to some comparatively modern Arabic 
sherds, There seemed to be nothing earlier than the Roman period (Fig. 102). 

Tell el-Muntah (198) 

About 1.5km. to the w.-w.s.w. of Tell Zakari (196) is Tell el-Muntah 
(198),*°* situated prominently near the w. center of this part of the Jordan 
Valley Ghoér, which has begun to narrow considerably as the Wadi Zerqi bends 
diagonally s. w. towards its junction with the Jordan. Tell el-Muntah is about 
2km. s.s. w.-s. w. of the large salt pan which stretches between it and Tell 
el-Ekhsas (186), about half a km. n. of the salt-pan. It is an extensive, low 
mound, located in the midst of cultivated and partly irrigated fields. No ruins 
whatsoever are visible on it, and it is marked only by some modern graves. 
We found large numbers of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds 
on and around Tell el-Muntah, with most of them belonging to the Byzantine 
period. We did not find a single sherd which could be assigned to any period 
earlier than Roman. 

We have referred above to the confusion which has been created by state- 
ments that Chalcolithic gray-burnished ware was discovered by Pére Mallon 
at Tell el-Handaqfiq and Tell el-Muntah, both of which were supposed to be 
located on the Wadi Zerga.**° Concerning his finds on Tell el-Muntah, which 
we are inclined to believe despite his locating it on the Wadi Zerqa is the same 
as the Tell el-Muntah (198) we are dealing with here, Pére Mallon wrote: *°° 


“A Tell Munteh au Zerqa, la culture ‘ hyksos,’ avec ses produits céramiques carénés, 
a 
succéde a la civilisation mégalithique, et la date concorde avec la chronologie générale. 


There is a possibility that we may have completely missed finding any of the | 


854 Cf. ZDPV 48, 1925, p. A.437; above, p. 287. 
855 Cf. above, pp. 287-288. 
TG I, p. 160. 
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“ Hyksos ” pottery that Mallon refers to. It may also be that Pére Mallon may 
have been mistaken with regard to some of the sherds he examined, at a time 
when the study of pottery had not advanced anywhere near as far as it has 
progressed today. It may also be that we are speaking of two different sites, 


although we consider that to be unlikely (Fig. 102). 
= 


Tell Umm Haméd (199) 


About 1.4 km. s. s. e.-s. e. of Tell el-Muntaih (198) is the very large double 
site of Tell Umm Hamad (199) *** (Fig. 102), the two parts of which we are 
arbitrarily naming Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199a) and Tell Umm Hamad 
Sherqi (199b). Tell Umm Hamad, in extent, represents one of the largest, 
if not by far the largest site in the entire Jordan Valley. Its two parts cover 
an area well over a km. long and fully half a km. wide. It is situated near 
the s.e. end of the rich farm lands of the Ghoér, which, at the s. part of the 
Ghér Abii ‘Obeideh, extends like an elongated peninsula between the con- 
verging Jordan and Wadi Zerga (Fig. 102). Immediately below its e. side, 
there is an abrupt descent through broken gattdrah (marl) hills down to the 
cultivated Zor of the Wadi Zerga, which continues its journey southwestward 
to join the Jordan at a point above Tell ed-Damieh (200).°°* Less than 2 km. 
to the s. of it, the last vestige of the cultivable land of the Ghér disappears, 
giving way to a wilderness of gattdrah-hills, sloping down sharply till they 


reach the wide and green and irrigated expanse formed by the union of the 
Zor of the Wadi Zerga with the Zor of the Jordan. This wilderness of marl 
hills below the tip of the tongue of the Ghér is formed by the joining together 
of the gattarahs on the w. side of the Wadi Zerqa with the gattdrahs on the e. 
side of the Jordan (Figs. 102.104). From the air, one can see a patch of 
these qattdrah-hills extending northward into the tip of the Ghor, giving the 
end of the Ghoér the appearance of the openmouthed head of a dragon. To the 
n. e.-e. n.e. of this grim advance guard of the phalanx of descending gattaérah- 
hills, commence the fertile lands of Tell Umm Hamad. The modern track 
which skirts the e. edge of the Ghdér, overlooking the Wadi Zerqa, passes 
through the area of Tell Umm Hamad Shergqi (199b) before descending s. e. 
into the Zor of the Wadi Zerqa and thence to the merged Zor of the Jordan 
and the Wadi Zerqa and to the site of Tell ed-Damieh. 

While Tell Umm Hamad covers a large area, the very slight rises of each 
of the parts of this double site are hardly distinguishable from their sur- 
roundings. Only the trained eye can discern that the color of the soil of the 


«7 Cf. Bulletin 90, pp. 18-19; 97, pp. 10-22; 100, pp. 7-16. 
888 Bulletin 90, pp. 5-6. 
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central part of each of the very low rises is somewhat lighter and grayer than 
the color of the soil beyond them. The difficulty of recognizing Tell Umm 
Hamad Gharbi and Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi as antiquity sites is heightened — 
by the fact that most of their lands are subject to intensive cultivation, as 
they have been for ages. Flying over the site of Tell Umm Hamad on January 
27, 1945, I could see its outlines much more clearly from the air than previ- 
ously from the ground. No surface ruins whatsoever are left of the ancient 
mud-brick houses and mud-brick walls which may have enclosed each of the 
two parts of Tell Umm Hamid. There are a few crude building stones of 
indeterminate period on top of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi. Only a great 
wealth of sherds remains on each part to testify to the presence there once of 
flourishing settlements and civilizations. The two parts of Tell Umm Hamad 
are less than a quarter of a km. removed from each other, being separated by 
a very slight dip in the land, but they are, as we shall see shortly, almost a 
thousand years apart from each other in time. Coming upon Tell Umm Hamad 
Sherqi from the n., as we did, we might well not have recognized it at all as a_ 
site of early historical settlement, were it not for the great masses of sherds 
strewn about on it. We were not looking for such a site particularly, because 
we did not expect to find an ancient settlement so near the southeasternmost 
corner of the Ghér. It was only when looking at Tell Umm Hamad Shergqi 
from the w., from the top of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi, which is distinguished 
by a more noticeable elev ation, that one can make out the existence of the low 
rise, which marks the center of Tell Umm Hamad Shergi. There are some 
modern burials on the n.e. side of Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi. 

Most of the very large quantities of pottery fragments found all over the 
site of Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi (199b) belong to the Late Chalcolithic 
period, between approximately 3400-3200 B. c.*°® They indicate the existence 
of a very important community there during that period, which had developed 
an exceedingly distinctive type of pottery. This striking pottery presup- 
poses age-old skills, a somewhat complex economy, and a generally dynamic 
civilization. 

The wealth and general importance of Tell Umm Hamad Shergji, as indi- 
cated by its size, and the intensive irrigation agriculture which obviously 
supported its economy, and by the excellent pottery which it mass-produced, 
would alone be sufficient evidence of the fact that Tell Umm Hamid Sherqi 
must have been part of a widespread and flourishing Late Chalcolithic 


8° Wright PPEB, Table of Related Deposits I; Albright, AJA LIII: 2, 1949, p. 214, 
dates the Esdraelon phase of the first, Late Chalcolithic part of Megiddo XIX to eirca 
3300-3100 B.c., the second part of Megiddo XIX to EBI, and Megiddo XVIII to EBII Re» 
(cir. 2900-2600 B.c.). 
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civilization. As a result of the archaeological explorations of the east side as 
well as parts of the w. side of the Jordan Valley by the joint expedition of 
the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington,*® in addition to discoveries by others,®*! it is now 
possible to demonstrate that the Chalcolithic civilization in the Jordan Valley, 
hitherto represented by finds at el--Azeimeh and Tell Ghanim, and by excava- 
tions at Teleilat el-Ghassfil, Jericho and Beth-shin, was wide spread, well 
established, prosperous, and of considerable duration. The further presence of 
Chalcolithie civilization in its various phases in the lowlands and hill country 
beyond the confines of the Jordan Valley is indicated by finds previously made 
at Khudeirah, ‘Afffileh, Megiddo, Gezer, Bnei Braq, Mugharet el-Wad, Mug- 
haret Abii Usba‘, Wadi Ghazzeh, the cave in Wadi Salhah in Galilee, and the 
eaves of Umm el-Qal‘ah and Umm el-Qataifah in Judah.**? Its traces have 
been best preserved in lowland regions, but evidence is mounting that it was 
extensive in the highlands also, as proven by the excavations of the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Francaise, Jerusalem, under Pére R. de Vaux at 
Tell el-Far‘ah,S® and by our discoveries at Tell Misqi (254a) overlooking 
the Wadi el-Far‘ah *** and at various sites in the hill country of Transjordan.*® 

Most of the sherds from Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi belong to large, coarse, 
flat-bottomed jars with ledge-handles. The handmade pottery is generally 
brownish-red in color, has numerous grits, and often has a gray core.*®* The 
most common type of decoration consists of bands of scalloping or finger 
indentations, often appearing as raised bands. These latter look like twisted 
ropes encircling the bodies and particularly the shoulders and necks of the 
vessels. The scalloped or finger-indented decorations are incised or impressed 
into the outer surface of the body of the vessel, and very frequently on to the 
top or outer edge of the rim and the edge of the ledge-handle. 

In addition to the huge quantities of Chalcolithic sherds on Tell Umm 
Hamad Sherqi, there were large numbers of EB IA‘ and numerous Iron 
Age I-II sherds, and some of the ubiquitous Roman to Byzantine fragments 
of pottery. There were also several MBI sherds, but we are convinced that 
they are intrusive from the adjacent site of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199 a), 


86° Cf. above, pp. 246. 276. 288. 290. 

861 Cf. BJPES X: 4, p. 102; above, p. 141. 

‘6? PPEB, pp. 14-41. 42-45; Bulletin 86, pp. 10-14; 89, pp. 22-25; above, p. 75 
Sukenik, Archaeological Investigations at Affula, p. 17. 

$63 Cf, RB LIV, 1947, pp. 397-403. 407-409; above, p. 129. 

*64 Ct. below, p. 422. 

865 Cf. above, pp. 6U. 71-76. 84. 87. 

s¢ BG II, p. 78; AAA 23, 1936, p. 86. 

667 Cf. PPEB, Table of Related Deposits I. 
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which, as we shall see, was almost exclusively MBI, and littered with large 
quantities of the most typical kind of MBI sherds. By the same token, the 
few Chalcolithic and EB I sherds found on Tell Umm Hamid Gharbi obviously 
come from the Chalcolithic-EB I Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi (199b). The two 
sites were sharply separated from each other in periods of occupation by a gap 
of almost a millennium of years, even if there was only a stone’s throw distance 
between them in space. 

When the walls and houses of the MBI settlement of Tell Umm Hamad 
Gharbi (199 a) were constructed on virgin soil, several hundred m. to the w. 
of Tell Umm Hamid Sherqi (199b), the strong likelihood is that its builders 
knew and saw no more of the remains of the much earlier Chalcolithic—EB I 
settlement than we did when we visited the latter—namely masses of frag- 
ments of pottery. This large gap in the history of sedentary settlement on 
Tell Umm Hamad explains why this site (and most of the others in the 


Jordan Valley and in the Transjordanian hill country of Gilead), is marked — 


merely by a very low mound instead of a striking tell, which would apparently 
be more in conformity with its importance. The history of settlement of Tell — 
Umm Hamad illustrates dramatically what has manifested itself so —— 
in our archaeological survey of the Jordan Valley and of Transjordan, that — 
there were great gaps or depressions in the history of sedentary settlement, 
which militated against the familiar process of new settlements being wn 
in a more or less continuous process, each upon the ruins of a predecessor, 
until the typical artificial mound was formed in the course of several thousands 
of years of sedentary civilization. These gaps can be explained only by the 
fact that such sedentary civilizations as survived political and economic 
catastrophes must have been severely restricted to a comparatively few strong-— 
holds, while the country at large reverted to a largely nomadic state of civiliza-_ 
tion, with the population decreased or displaced and nomadic inhabitants 
dwelling in tents and roving about and leaving no traces of their presence. 
This flow and ebb in the tide of urban settlement in the Jordan Valley and 
Transjordan,*** and to a lesser degree in Palestine,*®® is to be ascribed to the — 
development and growth and then to the weakening and destruction of agri- 


*°8 Cf. Bulletin 90, p. 8 

“°° Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 82, points out the relationship of the 
declining density of settlement in Transjordan (as established by the ASOR expedi- 
tions), which was followed before the end of the 20th century by virtually complete 
abandonment of the country to nomads for a very long period, to the fact that during 
the Tell Beit Mirsim H phase of EBIV, Palestine was evidently very sparsely settled. 
He adds: “It is scarcely accidental that this phase scarcely appears at all in the 
stratigraphic picture of Megiddo and Beth-shan, and that it was equally lacking in the 
lower strata of the mounds of the Shephelah.”’ 
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culture and commerce and industry and stable, strong government rather than | 
to periodic and radical changes of climate making large areas weichebiiehle 
for men.**° Taking into account the possibility of variables such as deci- 


protracted periods, it seems, nevertheless, to be mainly the human factor, 
assuming the existence of soil and water and comparatively unchanging climate, © 
which conditions the rise and fall of civilizations. This certainly holds true 
for Transjordan and the Jordan Valley and Palestine, and we wonder if it is 

not equally valid everywhere. 

The very extensive, low rise of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi (199a),°** which, 
at its center, has an elevation of less than five m. above the plain surrounding 7 
the slight, cultivated slopes of the site, is almost exclusively an MBI site, a0 
dating from about 2100 to 1900 B.c.57* There are small numbers of Chalco-— 
lithic and EBI sherds, which, as we have already noted, must have been 
carried over from Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi. There were also some Roman — 
and Byzantine sherds and several stray Iron Age I-II pieces, the latter too ‘p 
having wandered over from Tell Umm Hamid Sherqi. It is important to ; 
emphasize again that this site, as so many other MBI sites in the Jordan 
Valley and Transpordan,*** was established on virgin soil. In this particular 
area of the double site of Tell Umm Hamad, there was no sedentary civiliza-_ 
tion which produced pottery between approximately 3000 and 2100 B.c. 


ae WG ere repeat here, what we have written in The River Jordan, p. 12, in this 
connection: “ The change in the kind of men and women who peopled early Palestine 
may be correlated with important changes in climate. The gamut of change there in 
the period of the last 100,000 years extends from a damp and tropical climate when 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, and elephants were plentiful, to a dry, warm climate at 
the beginning of the Mesolithic Natufian period about 10,000 years ago, when gazelles 
and deer became abundant. From that day to this, there seem to have been no major, 
permanent, climatic changes in Palestine or the Near East, or probably anywhere on 
earth. It is known that since then deserts have appeared in great stretches of the world 
where fertile fields once abounded; that streams, rivers, and lakes have vanished, leaving 
nothing but dry beds in their place; and that great populations have perished where 
once multitudes flourished. These changes during the last ten millenniums have popu- 
larly been ascribed to changes in climate. Wherever it has been possible to check, it has 
been determined that they must be ascribed rather to factors over which there is a large 
measure of human control. They belong to the history of the work of man, as it can be 
told from about 10,000 years ago until now.” Cf. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, 
pp. 250-252. 

871 Bulletin 100, pp. 7-16. 

72 Bulletin 100, p.7; ef. the general discussion of MBI pottery by Wright, Bulletin 71, 
pp. 27-34, with detailed references there to previous wiiceaai Albright, Bulletin 95, 
pp. 6-7; AP, p. 82. 

*73 Cf. above, pp. 277-278, n 
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(between the 30th and 21st centuries p.c.). And with the end of the MBI, 
there was at Tell Umm Hamid again a great gap which lasted till the begin- 
ning of Iron Age I, i.e. till about the end of the 13th or beginning of the 
12th century B.c. The Iron Age settlement established itself unwittingly on 
the Chalcolithic—-EB I site of Tell Umm Hamid Shergi. Finally, there was a 
gap at Tell Umm Hamad from the end of Iron II till the beginning of the 
Roman period, i. e., from the early part of the 6th till the 1st century B. c.8™4 

The excellence of the MBI pottery of Tell Umm Hamid Gharbi, like 
that of the Chalcolithic pottery of Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi, would alone be | 
sufficient to prove that this could not be an isolated MBI site, but was a part — 
of an extensive, and very highly developed sedentary, urban civilization, highly — 
skilled in the art of ceramics. The existence of this civilization has, further-_ 
more, been attested to not only by similar pottery discovered on numerous © 
sites in the Jordan Valley and Transjordan by the ASOR expeditions, but 
also in two systematic excavations in the Jordan Valley. At Jericho, MBI 
was well represented ; Watzinger called this phase Spdtkanaanitisch by a chrono- 
logical error.**° At Beth-shin, only scanty remains of MBI have hitherto | 
appeared in deep soundings,**® but it is probable that more will be found in ~ 
further excavations. 

The MBI pottery of Tell Umm Hamid Gharbi is so excellent and so dis-_ 
tinctive as to be almost a classroom example of the period. In this MBI 
period, the potter’s wheel was reintroduced to shape the necks and rims of the 


vessels, which were made of very well levigated clay and subjected to inte1 se 


877 


firing.“** The Late Chalcolithic pottery of the first phase of occupation of— 


Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi could serve the same purpose. The inhabitants of 


both parts of Tell Umm Hamad in their widely separated periods (namely — 
that of Tell Umm Hamad Shergi which lasted, counting both its Late | 
Chalcolithic and immediately subsequent EB IA periods from about 3400 to — 
3000 B.c., and that of Tell Umm Hamad Gharbi from about 2100 to 1900 
B. C.), supported themselves with the agricultural products of the rich lands — 
of this southernmost part of the Ghér Abii ‘Obeideh, by the herds they must 
undoubtedly have had, and the commerce they must have engaged in. Pottery- — 
making and weaving must have occupied the time of a considerable number 
of men and women, as did brickmaking and housebuilding, and all the pursuits 
of a rich, sedentary, agricultural civilization. 


874 Cf. AP, pp. 44. 112. 


875 Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, pp. 108-112; Garstang, AAA 1932, p. 158 and me eat 


35:1: Albright, AP, p. 80; Bulletin 95, p. 4, n. 6. 


876 FitzGerald, Museum Journal 1935, p. 16 and Pl. IX: 13.14. 
Of, Albright, AP, p. 78. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV a 

The history of the double site of Tell Umm Hamad extended then from 
Late Chalcolithic to EB I, followed by a break which lasted till the beginning 
of MBI. During this MBI period there was another flourishing interval of 
some 200 years of civilized development, followed by another gap or most 
pronounced recession in the history of sedentary, agricultural, civilized settle- 
ment, which lasted till the beginning of the Iron Age. There then ensued 
another extended period of sedentary settlement, marked by houses and the 
production of pottery. This phase extended through Iron Age I from the 
12th through the 10th century B.c., and particularly through Iron Age II 
from the 9th through the early part of the 6th century B.c. After that, there 
was again a gap, which lasted, so far as the testimony of pottery fragments is | 
concerned, till the Roman period, and then another period of sedentary occu- — 
pation developed which extended through the Roman and Byzantine periods. _ 
During these various gaps or breaks, human life did not cease, but civilized 
sedentary settlement on the basis of a complex agricultural economy did stop 
in any integrated fashion, because obviously the peaceful conditions did not 
prevail which made it possible. It is probable that nomads camped on the 
double site of Tell Umm Hamad during the intervals of the absence of the 
sort of strong local authority and more or less interrelated city-governments, 
which kept the bedouins beyond the bounds of the fertile lands,*** and it is 
even possible that some of them at times may have carried on a haphazard 
kind of agriculture. Be that as it may, they left no traces of their presence c 
behind them. They built no permanent houses, and they shaped and baked no 
enduring pottery. 

The framework of the history of sedentary, civilized, agricultural settlement | 
of the double site of Tell Umm Hamid can serve, with some additions, for 
that of the entire Jordan Valley and of the hill country of Transjordan. The — 
excavations at Jericho reveal the presence of Neolithic civilization. The entire 
course of the Chalcolithic civilization can then be followed in the Jordan 
Valley and the hill country both of Transjordan and Palestine, with an 
especial floruit in the Late Chalcolithic Period. Then a distinctive Early 
Bronze Age development can be followed, with a marked decline in the second. 
half of the EB period, and with what seems to amount to a radical decline 
generally in the last quarter of that period, namely in EB IV.8*® There follows | 
a pronounced renaissance of sedentary civilization in the MBI period, with _ 
many of the MBI sites established on virgin soil. This fact presupposes the 
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that period. It is obvious that the MBI village and town builders were fre- 
Glueck, OSJ, pp. 6-7. 87° ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 264-265. 
ee, 


quently completely unaware of the location of the previous settlement, which 
their own actually replaced, because otherwise, as likely as not, they would 
have built on top of its ruins. The MBI builders would select a location, 
which best suited the natural economic and strategic needs of their new settle- 
ment. Occasionally, it happened to be identical with the one last occupied in 
the first part of the Early Bronze Age. 

From the end of MBI to the beginning of the Iron Age, there is a very 
distinct recession in the density of sedentary occupation in the hill country 
of Transjordan,**° and to a lesser degree, within a narrower time span, in the 
Jordan Valley. The sedentary occupation of the Jordan Valley continues in 
diminished proportions particularly during the first part of MBIT, i.e. in 
MB I1A,—as is the case also to a very limited degree in the hill country of 
Transjordan,**t — and then recedes sharply from MB IIB down through LB 
ILA, and in the hill country of Transjordan down through LB IIB. In the 
Jordan Valley proper there is evidence of LB 1I occupation, but less than in 
Iron Age I. To put it conservatively, the sedentary, civilized occupation of 
the Jordan Valley, based upon an agricultural economy of high order, was 
much lighter between roughly the middle of the 18th and 14th centuries B. c. 
than before and after those dates. This applies with even greater force to 
most of the hill country of Transjordan, where this period could be extended 
to a severe and protracted recession lasting, approximately, from before the end 
of the 20th century to the 13th century B.c.**? Parallels to the first part of 
this rapid decline and practical disappearance of sedentary settlement in most 
of Transjordan can be found in the related phenomenon in Palestine during 
the Stratum H period at Tell Beit Mirsim, and its equivalent at Megiddo 
and Beth-shan, among other places.*** ; 

Only the most strongly fortified centers could defend themselves and con- 
tinue in existence in the long intervals when, in great stretches of the land, 
the nomads could camp at will on the ruins of formerly populous settlements. 
Places like Rabbath ‘Ammon in the hill country of Gilead on the e. side of 
the Jordan, or Beth-shin and Jericho in the Jordan Valley could, and 
demonstrable instances did, maintain a more or less uninterrupted existence 
from neolithic or chalcolithic times on, or show exceptional evidence of say an 
MBII period of occupation in an area where otherwise little or none 
manifest,*** but their histories too were subjected to protracted periods 
decline and near-disappearance of sedentary settlements, when the results 
such impacts as those of the Hyksos invasion and other disturbances had their — 


88° ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 265. 
881 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 266. =e Albright, AP, p. 82. 
$82 Bulletin 90, p. 17, n. 77a. 884 Cf. above, p. 63. n. 117. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


effect also on them.**> We repeat, emphatically, that climatic changes had 
nothing to do in historical times **® with the rise and fall and intervals of 
absence and subsequent reappearance of sedentary civilization, and then, in 
time, the repetition of the same cycle.*** 

With regard to the Jordan Valley proper, it is possible to assert, we think, 


with the subsequent period being represented perhaps on a site some distance __ 
removed from the first site, and with the third period being represented per- 
haps by remains found on top of those of the first period on the first site. 
This is not to withdraw at all from what seems to us to be an incontrovertible 
conclusion derived from the masses of evidence presented, that in large sections 
of the Jordan Valley and to a greater extent and over a longer time in most 


8S° Albright, Bulletin 90, pp. 17-18, n. 77 a, writes in this connection: “.. . Excava- 
tion has shown that Beth-shan was reoccupied after a long interruption about the 17th y 
century and continued to be occupied until about the tenth. Pella was occupied in the © 
late nineteenth ..., and was also occupied in the early fifteenth century (cf. Bulletin — 
83, p. 33; 89, p. 9). Jericho was occupied right down through the entire period under 
discussion, period H at Tell Beit Mirsim being well represented, G-F being found and 
E-D extremely rich. I am inclined to think that the situation brought to light by 
Glueck’s exploration is due to the fact that occupation became concentrated in fortified 
towns and castles during the Hyksos period instead of being distributed through 
unwalled settlements ...”; ef. AP, pp. 85-87. 

ss° Albright. AP, p. 69, refers to the “ final abandonment of Ghassul which may have 
been due to a general devastation of the country before 3500 B.c....,” but it is impor- 
tant to emphasize the fact that that abandonment cannot possibly have been caused by 
climatic changes. This would seem furthermore to be borne out by the early gap in the 
sedentary occupation of Jericho, which apparently extended between the Neolithic 
Jericho IX and the Early Chaleolithic Jericho VIII reaching down into the first 
part of the 4th millenium B.c. Only radical disturbances in public security could have 
prevented the continuation of sedentary, civilized settlement at Jericho, which still 
enjoys an age-old, rich and unceasing water supply. The possibilities for irrigation- 
agriculture, which were employed by the inhabitants of Teleilat Ghassfil during the 
periods of its occupation exist by and large to the same degree to this very day. Cf. AP, 
pp. 251-252; below, p. 395, n. 1123. 

8s? The existence of deep recession in sedentary occupation in most of the hill country 
of Transjordan between the 20th and 13th centuries B.c., and within a narrower time 
limit in the Jordan Valley, has been corroborated, as has previously been pointed out, 
by the archaeological survey of the es-Salt region by Pére de Vaux and Pére Benoit, 
by Albright’s excavations at Ader, and Crowfoot’s excavations at Balf‘ah, and by the 
significant silence of the Amarna tablets and of the Egyptian lists of conquered towns 
with regard to the areas and period in question; cf. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 265; 
Albright, Bulletin 95, p. 6, n. 8; AP, pp. 79. 82-83. 186-187; FSAC, pp. 73-74. _ 
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of Transjordan, considerable gaps in the history of sedentary settlement pre- 
sent themselves, but merely to state that even in those areas and eras of empti- 
ness or profound and protracted recession of urban occupation of the land 
based on an agricultural economy, some few, strategically placed civilized 
settlements continued to exist and to maintain more or less unbroken the 
story of the development of civilization, even if these sites changed masters 
frequently, and new languages and customs and religions and pottery made 
their appearance. 

Excavations have revealed the presence of well-developed neolithic pottery 
at Jericho in the level of Jericho IX, followed after a considerable interval of 
time by the Early Chalcolithic level of Jericho VIII, with its typical flint 
arrowheads and characteristic pottery, some of which is decorated with 
“herringbone ” notching.*** We cannot follow Ben Dor, whe says that 
“as the stratification of Jericho shows an immediate succession of Level VIII 
after the neolithic of Level IX, we have to conclude that the neolithic culture 
of Jericho had a long duration and that its latest phase existed contempo- 
raneously with the Ghassulian chalcolithic,” nor can we regard, as he does, 
the Chalcolithic as an “intrusive culture . . . which comes suddenly and 
replaces the native neolithic of Jericho.” **® We believe rather with Wright 
“that a gap must exist in the intensity of occupation at Jericho between 
layers VIII and IX.”** It is similar to other 
periods in other parts of the Jordan Valley. 

Following Jericho VIII, and such other Early Chalcolithic sites as Megiddo 
XX, pits below Beth-shin X VIII, Ghassul II (-I11?), Tell es- Sa‘idiyeh (172), 
Khirbet ‘Ain Dig, Abi Naml by Sha‘ar hag-Golan, some of the earliest settle- 
ments in the Wadi Ghazzeh, the “ Bnéolithique Moyen” of Tell el-Far‘ah, oe, 
n.e. of Nablus, and the Mugharet Abii Usba‘ deposit containing flint arrow- 
heads and pottery with “herringbone” notching,**' came the Middle Chalco- 
lithic period of Ghassul IV and the Ghassulian stratum of ‘Affileh and that — 
of Khudeirah.*®” 


gaps which existed in later 


After the Middle Chalcolithic Ghassulian period, came the Late (Upper) 2. 


‘8 Cf. Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, Pottery Notes, p. 484 to Pl. 78: 8.9; AP, p. 66; AJA LIIT: 2 
1949, p. 214; Biblica 28, 1947, p. 310; AAA 1937, pp. 35-51; Bulletin 86, p. 11; 89, p. 25. 

889 AAA 23, 1936, p. 90. 

PPER, p. 2. 

8 TG I, p. 115, Fig. 60: 3.4; Bulletin 89, pp. 23.25; 114, p. 18; AP, p. 66; AJA — 
LITT: 2, 1949, p- 214; Beth-shan, p. 7, and Pl. 3: 17.18.20; JAOS 70: 1, 1950 
above, p. 75, n. 163; p. 276; below, p. 484. 

00 SATA, pp. 18-20; JPOS XVII, 1937, pp. 15-30; JAOS 70:1, 1950, p. 57; AP 
pp. 68. 69, 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 

Chaleolithic period, extending from almost 3500 B.c. to about 3200 B. c., as 
Albright suggests.*** It includes Beth-shan X VIII-X VI, the Esdraelon phases 
of Megiddo XIX and ‘Afffileh,*** respectively, the “ Enéolithique Supérieur ” 
of Tell el-Far‘ah, and the earliest part of Tell Umm Hamid Sherqi (199b). 
This Late Chalcolithic period and the preceding Middle Chalcolithic period *°° 
would thus intervene between the predominantly Early Chalcolithic of Megiddo 
XX and the Early Bronze I part of Megiddo XIX, as they would between 
Early Chaleolithic Jericho VIII and EBI Jericho VII. The Middle Chalco- 
lithic period of Ghassul ITV A-B seems to be absent at Tell el-Far‘ah, n. e. of 
Nablus, where the Early Chalcolithic (“ Enéolithique Moyen”) and the Late 
Chaleolithie (“ Enéolithique Supérieur”) occur.*** A similar gap, extending 
through the Middle Chalcolithic period, exists in the histories of two early 
sites in the Jordan Valley between the Early Chalcolithic phase of Tell — 
es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) and the Late Chalcolithic phase of Tell Umm Hamad 
Sherqi (199b). 

The most striking example of Late Chaleolithic in the Jordan Valley is 
Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi,*** contemporary with Beth-shin X VII-X VI, among 
others in the Jordan Valley, and with the “ Enéolithique Supérieur” of Tell 
el-Far‘ah near Nablus.**? This was followed by EBI at Tell Umm Hamid 
Sherqi, contemporary with such sites as Megiddo XIX B, Jericho VII-V and 
Beth-shin XV-XIV. 

The ledge-handles found on this site are most distinctive, and, with a few 
exceptions which can be assigned to EBI, are typical of the Late Chalco-— 
lithic period. These Late Chalcolithic handles are long and narrow, and 
decorated with scalloping along their outer edges. They have almost always 
been stuck on to the sides of the previously completed vessels. The scalloping 
is usually done with some sort of a tool, such as a stick or quill, although some 
examples are thumb-indented. 

Isolated examples of scalloped ledge-handles have been discovered in Jericho 


VIII, Teleilat Ghassil, and Beth-shin XVIII, but Wright correctly points — 


out that “these must be considered as introductory attempts at decorating 


8°38 AJA LIII: 2, 1949, p. 214; AP, p. 70. 

54 SATA, pp. 21-42; AP, p. 70; AJA LIII: 2, 1949, p. 214; above, p. 75. 

’°° To prevent confusion, we are adopting the terminology of “ Early, Middle, and 
Late Chalcolithic,” as employed by Albright, AP, p. 65, instead of “ Lower, Middle, and 
Upper Chalcolithic,” which we, following Wright, PPEB, Table of Related Deposits I 
have been using; cf. Bulletin 97, pp. 10-22 

5a RB LIV, 1947, pp. 397-403. 406-409; LV, 1948, pp. 545-548. 558.559; LVI, 1949, 
pp. 103-109. 113.114; AJA LITT: 2, 1949, p. 214. 

°° Bulletin 97, pp. 10-22; AP, p. 70. 

8°7 RB LIV, 1947, p. 402. 
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the ledge-handle and thus certainly antedate Beth-shin XVII.” *** During 
the course of Beth-shin XVII, the scalloped ledge-handle almost entirely 
replaces the characteristic loop-handles of the Early Chalcolithic period with 
their thickened attachments, which continue down into Beth-shin XVII.*° 
Late Chaleolithic scalloped ledge-handles occur at ‘Afffileh °° and at Tell 
el-Far‘ah.°* 

To judge alone from the large number of fully developed, scalloped ledge- 
handles at Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi, it would be possible to say that its main 
period of occupation was subsequent to Jericho VIII and Teleilat Ghassfl, 
as well as the very closely related Beth-shan XVIII, and is roughly con- 
temporary with Beth-shin XVII-XVI. However, among the scalloped ledge- 
handles from Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi, we found none with the pronounced 
pushed-up tendency evinced in Beth-shin XVI, Pl. 2:5.%? This tendency 
came to the fore with the pushed-up type of ledge-handle characteristic of 
EB 1b.°°* There does seem to be a difference between the scalloped ledge- 
handles of Beth-shin XVII and those of Beth-shan XVI, the former being 
narrower than the latter. The scalloped ledge-handles of Tell Umm Hamad 
Sherqi are definitely narrower than those of Beth-shian XVI as published. 
The possibility may therefore exist of considering Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi 
as being more closely related to Beth-shin XVII than to Beth-shin XVI. 
On the other hand, this may be pressing the slight difference too far. 


Tell ed-Damieh (200) 

About 5.5 km, s. w.-s.s.w. of the double site of Tell Umm Hamid (199) 
is Tell ed-Damieh °* (200), located a little over half a km. s. w. of a sharp, 
backward turn to the n.w.-n., which the Wadi Zerqa makes some distance 
before it finally joins the Jordan. It is situated in the rich bottom-land of the 
widened Zor of the e. side of the Jordan, which has become merged with the — 
widened Zor of the Wadi Zerqi. The rather small Tell ed-Damieh (Fig. 103), 


located on a natural rise, occupies a commanding position, guarding to the w.— 
the bridge that spans the Jordan and the road that leads up the Wadi el-Far‘ah 
to Nablus, and to the e. the road that leads past the Arab Legion police post — 
on the top of a gattérah-hill, about a km. to the e.s. e.-e. of it, to es-Salt in 


°° Bulletin 97, p. 11; PPEB, p. 46; TG I, pl. 40:3; AAA 22 (1935), Pl. 41:6; 23 © 
(1936), p. 87 and Pl. 32: 29B; 42b: 29; FitzGerald, Beth-shan, Pl. 2: 13. 

59° PPEB, p. 46; cf. RB LIV, 1947, p. 409, Fig. 2:22.30. ' 4 

SATA, p. 41, Pl. VII: 1.2.4.5. 112. 

LIV, 1047, PL AV: 16. 21. 22. 

°°? FitzGerald, Beth-shan, p. 8. 

°° Cf, Wright, PPEB, pp. 60. 66. 

°°* Dec. 21, 1942; Bulletin 90, pp. 5-6; ANNUAL VI, P 47; ZDPV 48, pp. A. 347-349. © 
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Tell ed-Damieh (Biblical Adamah) (200), with Qarn Sartabeh towering 


in the background over the w. side of the Jordan Valley. i 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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the hill country of Gilead. The road that leads w.-e. across the widened Zor 
that Tell ed-Damieh dominates can be clearly seen in the air photograph 
(Fig. 104). This site also occupies a very strategic position with regard to 
the n.-s. tracks on both sides of the Ghér of the Jordan Valley. A view from 
the air makes more understandable than any description the reasons why 
such a site as Tell ed-Daimieh was bound to be of considerable importance 
(Fig. 105). Another track leads past the e. and s.e. side of this fell, and 
continues s. along the e. side of the cultivable part of the Jordan Zor. 

The plain of the Zor, in which Tell ed-Damieh stands, is very fertile, being 
well irrigated by waters diverted both from the Wadi Zerga and Jordan 
streams. Even without considerations of strategic location, the rich farm lands 
around Tell ed-Damieh would inevitably have furnished the basis for the 
establishment of a sedentary settlement there or nearby. Indeed, we are cer- 
tain that further, prolonged search will reveal the location of one or more 
settlements somewhere in the immediate vicinity of Tell ed-Damieh, which 
antedate those on Tell ed-Damieh. 

The top of the mound of Tell ed-Damieh is about 22 m. in diameter, its 
steepest side being the e. one. On the w. side, the slope leads down to a bench, 
oriented n.-s, and measuring some 40 by 20 m., which is about 5m. above the 
level of the plain below it. On the top and particularly along the slopes and 
around the base of the fell were found large numbers of sherds, some of which 
belong to LB II and others to the Roman and Byzantine periods, but with 
the largest quantity belonging to Iron Age I-I1.°”° 

Tell ed-Damieh is generally and correctly identified with the Biblical 
Adam,°” as referred to in Joshua 3:16, or as Adamah in I Kings 4: 46 and 
II Chronicles 4:17. It retains in its present-day name a clear memory of its 
ancient name, which, in itself, however, without the ceramic evidence, would 
not be sufficient proof of its identity with the ancient Biblical site.°°* The 
pottery, the location, the Biblical and other literary evidence,—these are all 
criteria which must be satisfactorily settled before it is possible to say of Tell 
ed-Damieh, or any other similar place, that it is definitely to be identified 


with this or that Biblical site. " a 


°° Bulletin 90, p. 5; Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 47, reports having found wishbone- 
handled ware of LBII on Tell ed-Dimieh; ¢f. Tell Abi Hiyet (154), Pottery Notes, iy 
p. 451, under Wish-bone handle. ; 

°°° Conder, SWP II, p. 387; Smith, HGHL, p. 487; Abel, RB VII, 1910, p. 555; 
Géographie ... II, p. 238; Albright, Bulletin 19, p. 15, fig. 5, and p. 19; ANNUAL VI, 
pp. 47-48; Garstang, Foundations of History, Joshua: Judges, pp. 136. 355. 

°°? Bulletin 91, pp. 14. 15. 23. 
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ig. 104. The Jordan River in its Zor, with the Wadi Zerqi emptying into it on the right, and the thin line 
of the Wadi Far‘ah, which also joins the Jordan, visible on the left. In the right center of the © 
widened Zér is the small, whitish mound of Tell ed-Damieh (200). 


F 
(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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Zarethan, Succoth, Zaphon 


With the Biblical site of Adamah as the starting point, it is possible to fix _ 
the location of the other Biblical sites n. of it, on the e. side of the Jordan 
Valley, aside from Jabesh-gilead, which we have discussed above, and identi- 
fied with Tell el-Meqbereh—Tell Abii Kharaz (159).°* The east side of the — 
n. half of the Jordan Valley, n. of Adamah, figures quite prominently in. 
the pages of the Bible. Our only surprise after completing, more or less, the 
archaeological exploration of this lowland area, which was the seat of advanced, 
agricultural civilization from earliest historical times onward, is not that this 
area is mentioned in the Bible, but rather that the Biblical references to it are_ 
not far more numerous than they actually are. Most of the Jordan Valley is 
extremely fertile and is well watered, with large sections of it being compara- 
tively easily irrigated by waters drawn off from perennial streams which 
traverse particularly the n. half and the southernmost part of its east side. 
It has, nevertheless, been generally assumed that the Jordan Valley has “ never 
been populous,” that most of the mounds in it “are probably the remains not 
of cities but of brick-fields,’ and that “towns have always been few in the 
Valley,” and that it has “deserved the name of wilderness.” *® Three reasons 
have been advanced for this supposed state of affairs: the intolerable heat, 
the wild beasts, and the frequency with which it was overrun by Arabs.*!° 
It was because of this so-called intolerable heat that George Adam Smith 


sand: 


“It is not to be wondered at that the Israelites who possessed the hills on either side 

of the Jordan Valley should prefer to build their cities there, descending to the Valley 

only for sowing and reaping their harvest.” io 
This observation was given a pseudo-scientific foundation by Ellsw orth 
Huntington in his famous book, Palestine and Its Transformation, published 

in 1912, which popularized his theory that the development and downfall of 
civilizations in Palestine depended upon cyclic oscillations of climate and 
rainfall.*** It was repeated, as Albright has pointed out,°** in 1928 by Eduard 
Meyer,*'* who wrote that the Jordan Valley s. of Beth-shin and Pella was 
absolutely barren, “burning hot between its mountain walls,” and that no 


°°8 Cf. above, pp. 261-275. 

°° Smith, HGHL, pp. 486-489; Bulletin 90, pp. 2-3; RJ, pp. 72-73. 

HGHL, p. 489. 

* HGHL, p. 489; cf. Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 68 

*12 ANNUAL XV, p. 137; OSJ, p. 26; AP, pp. 250-252; above, pp. 321-322. 
AP, pp. 251-252. 

°%4 Geschichte des Altertums, II, 1° (1928), p. 96. 
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attempt had ever been made in pre-Roman times to make the soil productive 
by systematic irrigation. 

Even as late as 1928, Eduard Meyer’s statement might have been forgiven 
on the basis of lack of knowledge and understanding of archaeological data, 
although Albright’s monograph on The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age*® 
had already appeared in 1926, and was bahnbrechend. There can, however, 
in view of all the scientific data available during recent years, be absolutely 
no excuse for the ignorant and jaundiced statement by Toynbee, republished 
in 1947, that the Jordan Valley “has never been the seat of a civilization.” *** 

The writer spent months riding along the entire e. and much of the w. side 
of the Jordan Valley, sleeping each night in a different Arab tent, and ques- 
tioning his hosts and other Arabs about the so-called terrible weather and 
living conditions and malaria of the Jordan Valley. Invariably they replied 
that life in the Valley was not considered at all intolerable, and that most of 
them resided there all year round. While many of them suffer from malaria, 
they are no more afflicted than are the inhabitants of numerous parts of the 
highlands of Transjordan and Palestine. The heat is bearable, although at 
times admittedly burdensome. Many Europeans have lived in recent years in 
the valley, without any apparent impairment of their own or their children’s 
health. And the climate has not changed from late prehistoric times on.®™* 
The number of settlements and inhabitants in the Jordan Valley today depends 
now, as it has through the entire historical past, solely on human energy and 
its achievements and upon political security. On the e. side of the Jordan 
Valley alone, we have discovered more than 70 ancient sites, many of them 
founded more than 5000 years ago, and some of them earlier and others later. 
The Biblical description of Lot’s impression of the Jordan Valley: “ And Lot 
lifted up his eyes, and he beheld all the Valley of the Jordan. And lo, all of 
it was irrigated, ... and it was like a garden of God” (Genesis 13:10), 
while applying specifically to the lower part of the Valley, including the entire 
Jericho region and the Plains of Moab, applies equally well to almost all the 
rest of the Jordan Valley. The Jordan Valley was not only one of the first 
settled sections, but also one of the richest parts of all Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, and productive of civilization as early as any in the Tigris and 
Euphrates and Nile valleys. To return to Smith’s and Meyer’s strictures with 
regard to Israelite settlement in the Jordan Valley, we can say that there are 
over 30 Iron Age I-II sites alone in the north half of the east side of the 
Jordan Valley, in the area between Jisr Mejami‘ and Jisr ed-Damieh. 


*15 ANNUAL VI, pp. 13-74. 
*1° 4 Study of History (Abridgement), p. 58. 
"7 RJ, p. 12; above, pp. 321-322. 326; ef., particularly, Albright, FSAC, pp. 73-74. 
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The discovery of many ancient settlements in the Jordan Valley, which 
were marked by few or, more often than not, by no surface ruins, was made 
possible by using the evidence of potsherds. The knowledge of Palestinian 
pottery and the ability to date ancient sites from surface fragments were — 
developed especially by Sir Flinders Petrie, Pére Hugues Vincent, Clarence 
Fisher, and William F, Albright. Albright’s predecessors in the archaeological 
exploration of the Jordan Valley could not possibly have found or properly 
dated most of the ancient sites which exist there in such comparatively large 
numbers, because by and large they can be recognized as antiquity sites and 
dated only by the potsherds lying about on their surfaces. One looks in vain, 
for the most part, for surface remains such as pillars and standing walls, 


Institution archaeological survey of the Jordan Valley is due primarily to the — 
instruction in Palestinian archaeology and particularly in ancient Palestinian 
pottery, which the present writer received from William F. Albright, whose 
Tell Beit Mirsim pottery studies have become basic to Palestinian and Near — 
Eastern archaeology. To be sure, our archaeological survey of the Jordan — 


Valley could not possibly have taken place during the war years of 1942-1947 


jordan Government and the unfailing kindness and extraordinary hospitality 
of the Arabs of the Jordan Valley. Similarly, that part of our archaeological 


survey of Transjordan which took place in the years 1936-1940, when Pales- 
tine proper was torn apart by terrible and desperate armed uprisings, could 
not have been carried out, in continuation of work of previous years, without — 
the help and unfailing kindness of everybody in Transjordan, and particularly 
of the then British Resident of Transjordan, and present British Minister to 
what is now called the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, namely, Sir Alec 
Kirkbride. Albright was never able to visit one of the most important sections 
of the e. side of the Jordan Valley, extending between the Wadi el-Yabis and 
the Wadi Zerga (River Jabbok), because of the hostility of the local tribesmen 
there in 1925, at the time of the Druze rebellion.®'* | 


the e. side of the Jordan Valley are Adamah, Succoth, Zarethan, Zaphon, and | 
Jabesh-gilead.*° The very paucity of names of sites in the Bible which it 
mentions as being in the Jordan Valley, is one of the reasons why the notion 
arose that, with very few exceptions, the Jordan Valley was abandoned during 


18 ANNUAL VI, pp. 14. 44. 
19 Bulletin 89, pp. 2-6. 15, n. 44; 90, pp. 3-4; 91, pp. 8.14; RJ, pp. 159-167; above, 


pp. 261-275. 303. 
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the Iron Age, being visited only during the planting and harvesting seasons 
in the winter and late summer, and being used in the winter and early spring 
for grazing purposes. Several partial explanations can be advanced for the 
failure of the Biblical writers to mention many more of the obviously impor- 
tant inhabited sites in the Jordan Valley than they did. The Bible would be 
interested (a) naturally, in mentioning specific places like Jabesh-gilead, 
where, or in relationship to which, events transpired which the Biblical editors 
considered to have point for their historico-theological narrative. They were 
neither interested in furnishing a Baedeker list of all towns in any given 
district, nor in writing an historical geography of the Holy Land or an 
onomasticon of Palestine. For them all history was subsumed under religion. 
They culled materials from source books such as the Book of Jashar, in order 
to elaborate the thesis which pervades every page of Sacred Writ, that God is 
One and Good, that He is the God of history, and that all men are His 
children. In addition, they were much too shrewd storytellers to burden their 
record with a multiplicity of unnecessary names.°”° 

The Biblical account would, (b) be likely to mention only the most out- 
standing places in the Valley, which, because of their general importance, 
might be familiar to their readers and fit into some part of their story. Sites 
like Jerusalem or Jericho would come under this category, although almost 
invariably some historical happening took place there, which would have 
served to give point to the Biblical presentation, and would have necessitated 
the mentioning of such a site anyway. 

The point must constantly be borne in mind, that the masses of the popu- 
lation in the Jordan Valley and in Palestine and Transjordan in any given 
period, were not at all familiar with the names of most of the sites outside of 
the particular area in which they were resident. This applies with particular 
emphasis to a sedentary rather than to a nomadic population, which will be 
acquainted with every unusual feature or almost every stone within the area 
of its wanderings. Through long experience in Transjordan and the Jordan 
Valley, the writer can say that the modern Arabs there in the settled sections 
know at best only the villages in their own immediate district, having other- 
wise seldom been outside of that district. To be sure, they may be familiar 
from hearsay with the names of some of the larger towns or villages outside 
of their immediate district. Most of the Arabs of ‘Amman, or of es-Salt for 
that matter, have never been in the Jordan Valley. Likewise, not a fraction 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem or of Nablus are acquainted with it or with 
even the names of most of its settlements. To press the example home still 


OSJ, pp. 31-32; RJ, pp. 129-130. 
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further, the inhabitants of Beisién know nothing about the Jericho district 
and vice versa, although both are very important parts of the same Jordan 
Valley. As a matter of fact, the fellahin, including those who live in tents 
most of the year round in the Jordan Valley, do not even know the names of 
the various sites a few km. away from the lands which they farm. And today, | 
it must be remembered, the roads are much better than they used to be, and 
communication can be much more rapid. 

Frequently (c), the Bible mentions only place-names which mark the limits 
of a given area, or the most important places within it. The example which 
comes most readily to mind is that contained in the phrase “from Dan to 
Beersheba.” *** Thus, also, Judges 11:26 speaks of the area between ‘Ard‘ér 
and Heshbon, which are the s. and n. points between the Wadi Mdjib (Nahal 
Arnon) and the Wadi Hesbin (Nahal Heshbén),°*? and Num. 21:30 refers 
to the same area, mentioning some of its most important s. and n. sites, 
namely, Dibén, Heshbén, and Madeba.°** In Amos 1:12, the reference to 
Bozrah and Teimin indicates the extent of Edom from north to south.®** 

We can, therefore, understand the reference to Adamah and Zarethan in 
Joshua 3:16, in the sense of listing two well-known places, and as fixing 
thereby the s. and _n. limits of a certain district in the Jordan Valley. Although 
this text is somewhat difficult, its meaning is clear 
“ Whereupon the waters descending from above rose, forming a single, solid mass, very 
far away, at Adam, the city that is beside Zarethan, with the complete stopping of the 


waters (normally) descending to the Sea of the ‘Arabah, the Salt Sea; and the people 
passed over towards Jericho.” 


The Adam of this verse, more fully written Adamah in I Kings 4: 46 and 


925 


II Chronicles 4:17, is, as we have already mentioned,” generally and cor- 
rectly identified with Tell ed-Dimieh. It is the last true tell °** on the e. side 
of the Jordan Valley, going southward, until one reaches the Wadi Nimrin. 
On the n. side of the Wadi Nimrin is located Tell el-Bleibil (203), and or 
its s. are Tell Nimrin (202) and Tell el-Mustah (195*).°** Tell ed-Dimieh 
(200) thus not only commands the road between Western and Eastern Pales- 


Judges 20: 1. 

ANNUAL XVIITI-XIX, p. 243. 

*23 Bulletin 74, p. 3. Wa 

ANNUAL XV, p. 83. 

Cf. above, p. 331. 

#26 Albright, Bulletin 90, pp. 17-18, n. 77a. 

°27 Bulletin 91, pp. 11.12; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 171.252; no. 195* is the number 
given to Tell el-Mustéih on the map in ANNUAL XVIII-XIX. In this present | ‘volume, 
Tell el-Mustih has been designated on the map as no. 203 a. 
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tine by dominating the crossing of the Jordan, but also marks the beginning 
of the heavily settled section of the Jordan Valley, between the Wadi Zerga 
(River Jabbok) and the Wadi Yarmik. South of the Wadi Zerqa, there are 
very few ancient settlements of any historical period until one reaches the 
Wadi Nimrin, owing to the fact that in the area of the Jordan Valley between 
the Wadi Zerqi and the Wadi Nimrin there is a complete absence of perennial 
streams of water descending from the eastern hills and flowing across the 
valley to empty into the Jordan.*** 

However much one may rationalize the damming up of the Jordan so that 
the Israelites could pass over it on dry land, in accordance with Joshua 3: 16, 
by listing recorded landslides which could indeed for a time possibly have 
blocked the normal channel of the Jordan,**® the fact remains that the part 
of the verse which reads: “ very far away, at Adam(ah), the city that is beside 
Zarethan” still makes little sense in its present form.**° The best suggestion 
for the proper reading of this phrase in Joshua 3:16 has been made by 
Albright,°** who proposes “as far from Adamah as beside Zarethan.” That 
is obviously more nearly what the text meant to convey. It wanted to describe 
this great wall of water which was formed, reaching all the way from Adamah 
as far north as Zarethan. The writer finds the words “as beside” unusual 
and difficult in this context, and would have preferred a sentence which read 
simply “as far from Adamah as Zarethan.” The consonants of the word msd, 
which occur in the Masoretic text in the vocalized form necessitating its trans- 
lation as “ beside,” should perhaps be vocalized as m*sad, namely “ fortress,” °°? 
occurring here in the construct form. The waters, therefore, did not reach 
“as far from Adamah as beside Zarethan,” but, to change part of Albright’s 
suggestion, rather “as far from Adamah as the Fortress of Zarethan.” 


Bulletin 90, p. 

Bulletin 90, p. 
p. A. 349. 

°° In Joshua: Judges, p. 355, Garstang attempts to explain the words “very far 
away” in Joshua 3: 16, as referring to the fact that Tell ed-Daimieh, i.e. Adamah, is 
16 miles n. of Jericho, which, under the conditions of travel in the desolate region s. 
of Tell ed-Damieh, would indeed make it very far away. That belabored explanation 
is hardly acceptable. Moreover, it leaves the major difficulty of explaining the location 
of Tell ed-Damieh (Adamah) as “ the city that is beside Zarethan” completely unsolved. 
Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, 1947, p. 95, agrees with Garstang apparently, although he does 
not refer to him in this particular instance. As,a matter of fact, however, elsewhere in 
the same volume, op. cit., p. 403, Garstang more correctly locates Zarethan “ between 


the ford of El Damieh and Beisan.” 


*1 JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37. 


3; ANNUAL VI, p. 48. 
6; Garstang, Joshua: Judges, pp. 136-137; ZDPV 48, 1935, 


°82 Cf. I Chron. 11:7; 12: 9.16; Albright, Bulletin 90, p. 6, 1 
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be : It is obvious from this corrected form of Josh. 3:16, that (a) Zarethan is 
: n. of Adamah,—and it would seem a fair distance n. of it. The text —. : 
clearly to convey that this wall of water damming up the Jordan extended 
n. as far as Zarethan, leaving the bed of the Jordan dry to the s. of Adamah, _ 
and enabling the Israelites to cross over freely and easily to the w. bank of — 
the Jordan. It is furthermore obvious (b), that Zarethan 

very well-known landmark, and that, aside for the moment 


if it were situated some distance from the Jordan, it would have made no 
sense to say that the wall of water extended from Adamah as far as the 
Fortress of Zarethan. No one on a site in the center or e. side of the Ghér, 
assuming, as we do, that this is the side which figures in the account of Josh. 


towards the middle or w. side of the Ghdér on the w. side of the Jordan.*** 

The magnificent double site of Tell es-Sa‘idiyveh (172) meets all of these — 
requirements.”* It is (a) some 18 km. n.n.e. of Tell ed-Damieh (200), and 
is (b) one of the most prominent sites in the Jordan Valley, being an out- 
standing landmark. Its strategic location (c) at the w. end of the e. side of 
the Ghér, overlooking the Zér and the Jordan River, and overlooking from 
the s. side the springs and perennial stream of the Wadi Kufrinjeh, endowed 
it with supreme importance in the region it dominated. Its importance is 
emphasized furthermore by its long history of sedentary occupation, (d) com- 
mencing, so far as testimony of surface sherds is concerned, with the Early 
Chalcolithic period, and continuing with some depression intervals through 
Iron Age IJ.*°° There is no other site in the Jordan Valley which can com- 
pete with Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh for identification with Zarethan. As a result of 
the miraculous damming up of the waters of the Jordan from Adamah as far 
n. as the Fortress of Zarethan, the Israelites, setting out from just below 
Adamah, were able dry-shod to cross over the bed of the Jordan to reach the © 
Land of Promise on its w. side. 


Ray Bulletin 90, p. 6. 

“8° Cf. above, pp. 290-295; Pottery Notes, pp. 483-487; Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 46 = 
Abel, RB VIII, 1911, p. 415. 

63° Cf. above, p. 292. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE, IV 


In striking confirmation of the identification of Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh with 
Zarethan, is a Talmudic reference to the distance between Adamah and 
Zarethan as referred to in Joshua 3:16.°* A third-century scholar, Rabbi 
Johanan, in considering the relative positions of Adamah and Zarethan, 
describes them as being 12 miles apart. This is just the distance between 
Tell ed-Damieh (Adamah) and Tell es-Sa‘iidiyeh (Zarethan). Others, how- 
ever, ignore Rabbi Johanan’s statement that Adamah and Zarethan were 12 
miles apart, and gratuitously assume that his reference to these two sites 
meant that they were opposite each other, in other words that Zarethan was 
somewhere on the w. side of the Jordan, opposite Adamah on the e. side.®*** 
Pursuing then this gratuitous assumption, Klein,®*® for instance, identified 
Zarethan with Qarn Sartabeh (253b) on the w. side of the Jordan, approxi- 
mately opposite Adamah. If Klein had measured the distance between Tell 
ed-Damieh and Qarn Sartabeh, he would have seen that they are only about 
5 miles apart in a straight line. 

Indeed, Qarn Sartabeh has been put forward as one of the main candidates 
for identification with Zarethan by many scholars.**® Aside from the reasons 
which have been advanced above for the identification of Zarethan with Tell 
es-Sa‘idiyeh in preference to all other sites, we regard the identification with 
Qarn Sartabeh as topographically, archaeologically, philologically and exe- 
getically impossible. The proponents of the identification of Zarethan with . 
Qarn Sartabeh evidently are not concerned with how far the wall of water 
mentioned in Joshua 3:16 extended to the north, but apparently concern 
themselves only with the fact that it reached from e. to w. across the river,— 
which, of course, it did.**t One of the main reasons adduced for the identifica- 
tion of Zarethan with Qarn Sartabeh has to do with Qarn Sartabeh’s striking 
position, approximately opposite that of Tell ed-Damieh. It is on top of an 


°87 We are indebted to Dr. B. Maisler for calling our attention to Klein’s discussion 
in his “ Paldstinisches im Jubiléenbuch,’ ZDPV 57, | 
Cf. Talmud Jerusholmi, ed. Ven., Sdtah VII, 5. 

°°5 Klein, loc. cit.; Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, 1947, pp. 98-99; ef. Alt, PJB XXIX, 
p. 44, n. 2; Guthe in Marti’s Festschrift, Beiheft ZAW 41, p. 98. 

Klein, loc. 


= 
°49 Abel, Géographie ..., II, pp. 450-451; RB X, 1913, pp. 227-234; Benzinger, Die 


». 11, of Rabbi Johanan’s remark. 


Biicher der Koénige, 1899, p. 54; Klein, loc. cit.; Buhl, Géographie des alten Palidstina, 

1896, pp. 181-206; Burney, The Book of Judges, 1920, pp. 221.222; Van de Velde, 

Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine in 1851 and 1852, II, pp. 322-323. 
°41 The necessity of locating Zarethan n. of Tell ed-Dimieh was seen by Alt, PB 


demonstrated by his emendation of Josh. 3: 16. Depending upon Abel’s description of 
Tell Sleikhat, which he, himself, had not been able to visit, Albright at one time tenta- 


XXIV, 1928, pp. 42-44, who identifies it with Khirbet el-Qarir, and by Albright, as 
tively suggested that site (see the discussions of these identifications below). 
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outspur of a range of hills overlooking the Jordan Valley from the w. One of 
the objections to this identification is that no sherds were found on Qarn 
Sartabeh, except Hellenistic-Roman ones, which were contemporary with any 
of those found on Tell ed-Damieh.**? The careful examination of Qarn Sar- 
tabeh by Moulton °** has revealed that the pottery found there, which was 
examined also by Fisher and Albright, could not be dated earlier than the 
2nd century A.p.°** Furthermore, if the wall of water had stretched from 
Tell ed-Damieh even to the base of the monumental hill on which Qarn Sar- 
tabeh is located, it would have flooded most of the Jordan Valley, having to 
rise perforce not only above the Zor, but also well above most of the Ghér of 
the Jordan. 

Indeed, if the writers of the account in Josh. 3:16 could have had any 
place in mind for Zarethan on the w. side of the Jordan, that was contempo- 
rary with Tell ed-Dimieh, it would have had to have been Tell el-Mazar 

254) ,°*° which lies in a broad plain at the lower end of the Wadi el-Far‘ah.**® 
Tell el-Mazar is about 5.5 km. n.n.e—n.e. of Qarn Sartabeh, and is about 
7km. n. w.—-w.n.w. of Tell ed-Diamieh. Its sherds belong to Iron Age I-II 
and to the Roman and Byzantine periods.®? Tell el-Mazar is not on the e. 
side of the Jordan and n. of Tell ed-Damieh, as we believe we have shown 
that the Zarethan of Joshua 3:16 ought to be. Nor does Tell el-Mazar over- 
look the Zor of the Jordan, across whose width alone the wall of water could 
have stretched.*** 

The possibility of identifying Zarethan with Tell el-Mazir has been previ- 
ously rejected also by Alt, who then very tentatively proposed its identification 
with Khirbet Qarir, situated some 11 km. n. of Wadi el-Far‘ah and 17 km. 
s. of Wadi el-Malih.**® His main reason for this suggestion was its nearness 
to the supposed position of Abel-mehélah, which he, in common with many 
others, considered to be on the w. side of the Jordan,**® and because in a recon- 


°42 This matter does not perturb Naor, BJPES XIII: 3-4, 1947, pp. 96-97, at all, who, 
determined to equate Zarethan with Qarn Sartabeh, explains away the difficulty of 
finding the proper kinds of pottery on Qarn Sartabeh by saying that Scripture does 
not require us to assume that there was a settlement at Zarethan-Qarn Sartabeh in the 
Iron Age, as evidenced, according to him furthermore by the fact that the Vulgate 
mentions Zarethan simply as a place, while it characterizes Adam(ah) as a city. Sic! 

°48 Bulletin 62, pp. 14-18; cf. Abel, RB X, 1913, pp. 227-234. ; 

°44 Bulletin 62, p. 18. 

*45 Cf. below, pp. 418-419. ; 

°4° Cf. Noth, Das Buch Josua, 1938, p. 14; Alt, p. 41; Abel, RB X, 1 
Guthe, pp. 102. 104-105. 

°47 Cf. Bulletin 62, p. 14. 4° Alt, p. 44. 

°48 Cf. Guthe, p. 99. 5° Alt, p. 41. 
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struction of I Kings 4:12, which had been proposed, Zarethan was placed — 
near Abel-mehélah.*** Alt, however, made the suggestion with regard to— 
Khirbet el-Qarfir with considerable reserve, because he, himself, had not been 
able to examine the site.°*? Actually, to judge from Conder’s description of it, 
it would not seem to be earlier than Roman.®** Even if it were, the fact that 
it is a small, unimportant site at best, and is located on the w. side of the 
Jordan, would be sufficient to rule it out of consideration. The same objec- 
tions apply to Tell Abii Sidreh, situated below Khirbet el-Qarir, and close to 
the 

Some iinguistic gymnastics have been indulged in to prove that Sartabeh, — 
the Talmudic Sartaba,°** might be derived from the name Sarethan.°°® They 
are less than convincing, even when repeated.*** To sum up, then, even assum- 
ing for the moment that according to the reconstruction of I Kings 4:12_ 
Abel-mehdélah were near Zarethan, and both were on the w. side of the Jordan, 
we can, in agreement with Albright,”°* Moore,®® and Alt,°® see no possible 
way in which Zarethan can be identified with Qarn Sartabeh. 

Having definitely and correctly placed the site of Zarethan on the e. side 
of the Jordan and n. of Tell ed-Damieh, Albright,°** at one time, tentatively 
identified Zarethan with “the fine mound of Sleihat,°°? somewhat n. of the 
Wadi Kufrinjeh, which he himself was unfortunately unable to visit.°°* Abel 


*51 The present, generally accepted, but questionable reconstruction of I Kings 4: 12_ 
was first fully proposed by Albright, JPOS V, pp. 33-34; ANNUAL VI, pp. 44.47; — 
Bulletin 19, p. 18; ef. Alt, pp. 42, n. 4; 44. Albright, however, interpreted his own 
reconstruction to signify that Zarethan was on the e. side of the Jordan, opposite Abel- 
mehdlah, which he, at the time still considered to be on the w. side of the Jordan; ef. | 
ANNUAL Vi, p. 47. Burney, The Book of Judges, pp. 221-223, had previously suggested — 
with regard to I Kings 4: 12 that the phrase “which is by Zarethan” should follow 
“ Abel-mehdlah ”; ef. Biblia Hebraica, 1937, ad loc. 

952 Alt, p. 44. 

*53 SWP II, p. 238. 

®54 Alt, p. 44, n. 3; Conder, SWP II, p. 246; cf. Dalman, Hundert deutsche Flieger-— 
bilder aus Paldstinia, phot. 84, for position of Tell Abii Sidr(eh) ; below, p. 419. 

°55 Rosh hash-Shanah II, 4; Abel, Géographie ...1, p. 377; II, p. 242. 

°56 Klein, ZDPV 57, pp. 9.11; Abel, Géographie . 

. 022; cf. Burney, p. 220. 
57 Cf. Naor, BJPES XIIT: 3-4, 1947, p. 96, n. 44. 
58 JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37 end; ANNUAL VI, pp. 46-47. 


1928, pp. 41-42. 


861 Cr. above, p. 339, n. 931. 


AnnuAL VI, p. 47; JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37. 
AnNuAL VI, pp. 14. 44. 
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speaks of it as “l’imposant tell Slihat,” but apparently did not examine it 
closely,°** and Steuernagel merely mentions it by name.®® Albright’s deduc- 
tion with regard to the general position of Zarethan was absolutely correct 
when he said: “Saretan must then be identified with one of the ruins lying 
about the mouth of the Wadi Kafrinji .. .” 

The writer has serious objections, however, to identifying Tell Sleikhat 
(166b) with Biblical Zarethan: (a) It is not situated close to the Jordan, 
as is Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172), but is very close to the foothills on the e. side 
of the Jordan Valley; (b) it is not located on or immediately near a natural 
boundary-line, such as an important wadi; (c) it is situated close to several 
other full, namely Tell el-‘Aqaireb (166) and Tell Abi Dahniin (167) 
both of which are incomparably more important as ancient sites; and (d), 
which we might, of course, have mentioned first, it is definitely not a tell, but 
a completely natural hill, with no traces whatsoever of any ancient sedentary 
occupation, except a few scraps of Byzantine pottery. which prove nothing. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than a fell-like out-cropping of the eastern foot- 
hills. However, even if Tell Sleikhat were a proper ¢ell, with the proper kinds 
of ancient pottery on it, it would still not come into consideration for identifi- 
cation with Zarethan, because of the other reasons listed above.°* 

The identification of Zarethan depends too upon the proper understanding 
of I Kings 7: 46 and II Chronicles 4: 17, in which latter verse, it is generally 
agreed, Sarethan should be read instead of Serédah. These verses inform us 
that the copper castings for the temple were made in the Jordan Valley 
between Succoth and Zarethan. The major difficulty in understanding the 
plain text in these verses is caused by the words b®ma‘abeh ha’adamah in 
I Kings 7:46, ba-abi ha’adamah in II Chron. 4:17. It is quite possible, 
it seems to us, to translate the text literally, and to render b¢ma‘abeh ha’adamah 
or its equivalent ba‘abi ha’adamah with earthen foundries or, more specifically, 
clay moulds.**° In other words, the copper was poured in the foundries or 
moulds which existed in the Jordan Valley, where there was good clay for 
the purpose between Succoth and Zarethan. For operations as large, and for 
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°°4 Géographie ... II, p. 34; RB VIII, 1911, p. 416. 

ZDPV 48, p. A. 341. 

*68 JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37 end. 

*87 Bulletin 90, p. 13; cf. above, pp. 281. 283. 

°68 Cf. above, pp. 283-284. 

*6° Cf. Bulletin 90, pp. 6-7; above, pp. 337-338. 

°70 Bulletin 90, p. 13; Benzinger, Die Biicher der Koénige, p. 54; Curtis, The Book of 
Chronicles, p. 334; Albright, JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37, points out that “ ma‘abeh has a 
plausible etymology from the stem ‘ by, * be thick, solid’.” Cf. harsé ’adamah, “ earthen 
sherds,’ and mizbah ’adamah, “ earthen altar.” 
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objects as numerous as those necessary to furnish the Temple with all the 
metal materials it required, smelting and refining and manufacturing opera-— 
tions may have been carried on in the Jordan Valley, not to speak of the WAdi 

el-‘Arabah,°*! in numerous places at the same time. These places, according 

to the present reading of the Masoretic text, were situated between Succoth 

and Zarethan. There are 17 Iron Age I-II sites between Tell ed-Damieh 

(Adamah) and Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (Zarethan), without counting these two sites. 

Tell Deir‘alla (Succoth) is, of course, included among them. At certainly a 

few, and perhaps many of these places, coppersmiths were at work, turning out 

the copper vessels required for the new temple. As a matter of fact, we found 

several pieces of copper slag on Tell Deir‘alla, which undoubtedly resulted 

from the smelting and refining operations conducted in the Kikkar hay- 

Yarden.°*? 

Most scholars, however, prefer to regard the ’adamah of I Kings 7: 46 and 
of II Chron, 4:17 as being a place name, namely the Adamah (Adam) men- 
tioned in Josh. 3: 16.°* Accordingly, they are constrained to omit the definite 
article of haadamah in I Kings 7:46 and II Chron. 4:17. Without any 
changes in the text then, the resulting translation of the words in question in 
these two verses would be: 


“in the foundries (or forms) of Adamah between Succoth and Zarethan.” 


The majority of the scholars, furthermore, accepting a suggestion originally 
made by George Foote Moore *™* read: 


“at the crossing of Adamah between Succoth and Zarethan.” 


In other words, according to this suggestion, the industrial activities in con- 
nection with the pouring of the metal for the temple objects in the Kikkar 
hay-Yarden were carried on at the Jordan ford of Adamah (Tell ed-Damieh). 

A number of difficulties arise in this connection whether one reads “in the 
foundries of Adamah” or “at the crossing of Adamah.” One question that 
Albright °° quite properly every with regard to the latter translation is: 
Why should the copper be cast “in the ford of Adamah?” or at the ford of 
Adamah, for that matter? And the second greater difficulty which arises if 
‘adamah in either I Kings 7:46 or II Chron. 4:17 is read as a place name, 

971 ANNUAL XV, pp. 3-53; OSJ, pp. 56-88. oe 7 

°72 RJ, pp. 71-72. 

°73 Albright, Moore, Benzinger, Curtis, Burney, Klein, ete. 

®*74 Moore, Judges, pp. 212-213, n. 21, suggests bema‘aberet (ha-)’Adamah; cf. Lagrange, 
Le Livre dees Juges, 1902, p. 139. 

975 JPOS V, p. 23, n. 37. 
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is how to understand the continuation in these verses, which reads: “ between 
Succoth and Zarethan.” Adamah would then have to be located between Suc- 
coth and Zarethan, with Succoth (Tell Deir‘alla) being s. of Adamah (Tell 
ed-Dimieh), or e. of it, and with Zarethan n. or w. of Adamah. 

Albright, who reads ‘adamah as a place name and retains b*-ma‘abeh or 
ba-‘abi as meaning “foundries of” in I Kings 7:46 and II Chron. 4:17, 
resorts to text transposition to find a way out of the dilemma. He writes: °® 


“The compiler of Kings, whom the Chronicler followed, has evidently made a mistake, 
transposing the towns; we should read, in all likelihood: ‘in the foundries of Succoth, 
between Adamah and Saretan.’ ” 


Albright quite properly underlines thus, what is an unalterable fact, that it is 
Succoth which lies between Adamah and Zarethan and not the reverse, i. e., 
Adamah between Succoth and Zarethan. As suggested above, however, we feel 
that the original text can be kept without resorting to any textual changes 
whatsoever,*** not even with regard to the definite article of ha’adamah in both 
verses, and we would translate as already indicated: 


‘in the earthen foundries (or, in the thickened earthen moulds) between Succoth and 
Zarethan.” 


Succoth was probably one of the best known sites in the Jordan Valley. While 
it might have been well to describe a point or a stretch of land between Suc- — 
coth and Zarethan or between Adamah and Succoth, it would hardly have 


been necessary to describe Succoth itself as being located between the two 
other sites, as the above-mentioned transposition does.°** 

What then is the evidence for the location of Succoth? The Biblical evi- 
dence is very clear to the effect that it was located in the east Jordan Valley,°*® 


°76 JPOS V, p. 33, n. 37. 

*77 In order to ae the relationship of some of the various parts of the Jordan Valley 
to each other, it has occurred to us that it might have been well if instead of ba-‘abi or 
be-ma‘abeh ha-’adamah in II Chron. 4: 17 and I Kings 7: 46 the text had read be-éber 
hay-Yardén. We would then have reference in these two verses to three, distinctive, and 
progressively narrowing geographical limitations, namely, (a) the kikkar, which can — 
include the entire Jordan Valley, (b) on the other side of the Jordan, informing the 
reader that the place mentioned was on the e. side of the Jordan, and (c) between Suc- 
coth and Zarethan, giving an even more specific localization. This geographically satis- 
fying text would then have read: “in the kikkar, the king cast them, on the e. side of 
the Jordan, between Succoth and Zarethan.” Cf. Gen. 13: 10. The word kikkar can also 
refer to a part of the Jordan Valley, as seen in Deut. 34:3, where kikkar and the 
biq'ah of Jericho are synonymous; cf. RJ, p. 72. 

"8 Cf. Bulletin 90, p. 14 

°7° Gen. 33: 17; Psalms 60: 8; 108: 8; Josh. 13: 27; Judges 8: 5.6.14; I Kings 7: 46. 
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close to the point where the Jabbok emerges from the eastern hills into the 
valley. It can be seen all the way from Tell ed-Damieh. Its association with 
the Jacob and Gideon stories makes it likely that this site was important both 
in the Bronze and Iron Ages.**° The actual examination of the great mound 
of Tell Deir‘alla (184), which is about 12.5 km, n. n. e.-n. e. of Tell ed-Damieh 
(200), and which, as commonly and correctly agreed, is to be identified with 
Biblical Succoth, revealed the presence of some MB II and LBII sherds, and 
great quantities of Iron Age I-II sherds, as has already been pointed out 
above, where the topographical and archaeological details concerning it have 
been discussed.°*! The Biblical, topographical, and archaeological evidence 
thus all substantiate the equation of Tell Deir‘alla with Biblical Succoth. 
Albright summed up the previous consensus of opinion with regard to the 
relationship of Tell Deir‘alla and Succoth when he said: °*? 

“The identification of Sueccoth with Tell Deir‘alli agrees so well with the indications 
of the Jacob and Gideon stories that it is generally accepted and cannot be far wrong.” 


This identification was already made in the Talmud, according to which 
Dar‘alah or Tar‘alah is to be identified as Succoth.°** 

Dominating its wide and rich and intensively cultivated plain, the ‘émeq 
Succéth,*** formed by the union of River Jabbok (Wadi Zerqa) valley with 
that of the Jordan Valley, Succoth was a natural landmark and district 
boundary point, as we have already seen,**’ fixing the s. limit of the area 
between Succoth and Zaphon,°*** and serving as the gateway to and from the 


lands to the east of the Jordan Valley. Here Jacob rested after leaving 
Penuel on the Jabbok: 


“So Esau returned that day on his way to Seir. And Jacob journeyed to Succoth, and 
built him a house, and made booths (sukkéth) for his cattle, wherefore the name of the 
place is called Succoth.” °*7 


There have been some, however, who wanted to identify or who considered 
the possibility of identifying Biblical Succoth not with Tell Deir‘alla (184), 


°s°Cf. Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 47. 

*81 Cf. above, pp. 309-310. 

*82 ANNUAL VI, p. 46; cf. Bulletin 35, p. 13; Dalman, PJB 1913, p. 72; Hélscher, 
ZDPV 33, p. 21; Smith, HGHL, p. 487; Merrill, pp. 385-388; Noth, Das Buch Josua, 
p- 55. 

8 Talmud Yerushalmi, Shebi‘ith IX, 2, 38d, bottom; Merrill, pp. 386-387; Klein, 
‘Eber hay-Yardén hay-Yehidi, p. 12. | 

Ps, 60: 8; 108: 8. io 

*85 Cf. above, p. 299, n. 813. 7 
8° T Kings 7: 46; Josh. 13: 27. 

Gen. 33: 16.17; cf. RJ, pp. 147-155. 
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but rather with Tell el-Ekhsis (186) ,°** about 2.6 km. w. s. w. of Tell Deir‘alla. 
It has already been described above.**® Its LBII and Iron Age I-II sherds 
were contemporary with those of Tell Deir‘alli. The primary attraction of 
Tell el-Ekhsis to those who would identify it with Succoth, lies in its name, 
which means “ Mound of Booths.” This is, as Pére Abel has suggested,*” 
a direct translation of Succoth, which means Booths. And that, aside from its 
pottery and the general geographical position it occupies in the proximity of 
Tell Deir‘alla, is its particular claim to recognition as the original site of 
Biblical Succoth. 

It would, furthermore, be difficult to identify Tell el-Ekhsis as the site of 
Succoth, because it is (a) comparatively speaking, a considerable distance 
from the Jabbok (the Wadi Zerqi), near which Succoth should be according 
to the Biblical account; (b) it lacks the wider range of periods of pottery 
that Tell Deir‘alla possesses; it is (c) insignificant in size compared to Tell 
Deir‘alla, and could under no circumstances ever have been considered the 
main site of the area, with Tell Deir‘alli being a suburb of it, instead of the 
other way round; and, (d), it is hardly the kind of site that would have given 
its name to the entire surrounding district, namely the name of ‘Emeq 
Sukkéth. In short, neither the archaeological, topographical, or Biblical evi- 
dence substantiates in any way the theory formerly held by some, that Tell 
el-Ekhsas can be identified with Succoth. 

The attractive name of “ Mound of Booths,’ Sukkéth, which, as we have 
seen, is what Tell el-Ekhsis means, may be completely fortuitous. If, how- 
ever, this name does actually reflect that of Biblical Succoth, “ Booths,” then 
it is well to remember that it was not an uncommon practice for an ancient 
place name to shift from an abandoned site to a new one in the vicinity. 
These changes were particularly frequent in the Hellenistic-Roman period.®* 
Tell el-Ekhsis was occupied during the Roman and Byzantine periods, as well 
as during the LBII and Iron Age I-II periods, to judge from the sherds 
found there.**? 

One site which would merit more serious consideration than Tell el-Ekhsas 
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*S8 Abel, Géographie .. . II, p. 470; Garstang, Joshua: Judges, p. 400; cf. Albright, 
ANNUAL VI, p. 46; Bulletin 35, pp. 33-34; 90, p. 16. 

°8° Cf. above, pp. 311-312. 

°°° Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 470; RB VII, 1910, p. 556. 

°° Cf. OSJ, p. 27; RJ, p. 155; Bulletin 91, pp. 25-26; Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 46, 
who had considered the possibility of identifying Tell el-Ekhsis rather than Tell 
Deir‘alli with Succoth, wrote, nevertheless, at the same time: “ This idea commends 
itself, but it does not necessarily follow that the mound (Tell el-Ekhsis) is actually 
the site of Succoth, since the name may have wandered.” 

Cf. above, p. 312. 
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half a km. n.e. of Tell Deir‘alla. In addition to LBII and Iron Age I-II 
sherds, and some Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic ones, there were some 
Chaleolithic sherds there. We have considered this site, as well as that of 
Tell el-Ekhsis to be included among the suburbs and satellite towns of Tell 
Deir‘alla. If, however, we had to choose only between the two sites of Tell 
el-Ekhsis and Tell Qa‘adin for the one to be identified with Biblical Succoth, 
we would select the latter, as being nearer to the Jabbok, and being occupied 
during a longer range of history. Neither of these sites, however, nor any 
other in the vicinity, can take the place of Tell Deir‘alla for identification 
with Succoth.°™* 

There is, we believe, only one other possibility for identification with Suc- 
coth, which needs to be considered, and that is the great double site of Tell 
Umm Hamad (199).° It is about 5.7 km. n.e.-n.n.e. of Tell ed-Damieh 
(200), and a little less than 7 km. s.s. w.-s. w. of Tell Deir‘alla. It is perhaps 
the most extensive site in the entire Jordan Valley, and one of the most 
important. The e. part of the great double site overlooks the Jabbok. While 
this e. part, which we have designated Tell Umm Hamad Sherqi, had an Iron 
Age I-II occupation, in addition to the striking and extensive Late Chalco- 
lithic settlement, which was followed by an EBTI settlement, nevertheless, its 
Iron Age settlement could not compare in density with that on Tell Deir‘alla, 
nor did the site have the outstanding, physical prominence that makes Tell 
Deir‘alla such a striking landmark and boundary point.®*® Furthermore, being, 
as compared with Tell Deir‘alla, a considerable distance from the point where 
the Jabbok stream emerges from the e. hills into the merged Jabbok-Jordan 
Valley, Tell Umm Hamad does not fit as well into the Jacob-Esau story as 
Tell Deir‘alla does. Because of these negative factors, we believe that Tell 
Umm Hamad cannot be considered for identification with Biblical Succoth, 
without even taking into account all the positive factors which we think, in 
common with most others, make Tell Deir‘alla the only possible site which can 
be equated with the place, where Jacob built himself a house and booths, as 
told in Genesis 33:17. 

If then Succoth and Tell Deir‘alla are equated, it remains for us to deter- 
mine the location of Zaphon, which is associated with Succoth in Joshua 
13: 27, as the northern of two important and outstanding district capitals or 
boundary strongholds, both of them n. of Adamah on the e. side of the Jordan 


*°3 Cf. above, pp. 310-311. 

°*4 Bulletin 90, p. 18. 

95 Cf. above, pp. 318-329; Bulletin 90, pp. 18-19; 97, pp. 10-22; 100, pp. 7-16. 
Cf. above, p. 348. 
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Valley. The other two sites mentioned in this verse, namely Beth-haram and 
Beth-nimrah, represent two of the outstanding points of the s. part of the e. 
side of the Jordan Valley between the n.e. end of the Dead Sea and the 
Wadi Nimrin.®%* Actually, these four places listed in Joshua 13:27, which 
are Beth-haram, Beth-nimrah, Succoth, and Zaphon are located progressively 
from south to north. They were all strategically located, generally well known, 
and represented the kind of places which generally fitted into the distinctive 
genre of historical writing which the editors of the Bible employed. 

It is obvious then from Joshua 13:27, that (a) Zaphon must be the next 
important site n. of Succoth, and that it probably stands at the n. end of the 
district, paralleling Succoth at the s. end; (b) it must be a prominent place, 
serving as an easily recognized landmark; and (c) was probably well known 
to the community at large through its connection with some incident of 
Biblical, historical importance. 

A definite clue to the whereabouts of Zaphon is given in Judges 12:1, 
which relates that the men of Ephraim assembled (in Palestine) and crossed 
over (the Jordan) to Zaphon.®** There, in ill-advised effrontery, they threatened 
to burn down the house of Jepthah, because, forsooth, he had fought ana 
defeated the Ammonites, after having waited in vain to receive an answer to 
his invitation to the Ephraimites to join him. In the preceding chapter of 
Judges, the story is told of how Jepthah overcame the Ammonites, and how 
upon his return home he was compelled in tragic fulfillment of his rash vow 
to sacrifice his only daughter to the deity.*°® Jepthah descended, thereafter, 
from his stronghold in Mizpeh in Gilead, to remonstrate with the Ephraimites, 
who were encamped by Zaphon, obviously near a source of water large enough 
for the needs of their group, and who may have been planning to ascend 
eastward into the hill country to confront Jepthah with their demands.*°° 
Failing to allay their groundless anger, Jepthah and his men attacked the 
Ephraimites to forestall their possible invasion of his home base in Gilead, 
and inflicted a catastrophic defeat upon them. To prevent the escape of any 
survivors westward, back across the Jordan, Jepthah’s men outflanked the 
Ephraimite forces and captured the fords of the Jordan. 

From this account in Judges 12:1 alone, it becomes evident that Zaphon 
is on the e. side of the Jordan Valley, near a good supply of water, and some 
distance beyond the fords of the Jordan, which means it must have been 
located somewhere in the Ghor part of the Jordan Valley, and, keeping Joshua 
13:27 in mind, at a prominent, strategic point n. of Succoth. And, to con- 


°° Cf, Bulletin 91, pp. 20-21. 99 RJ, p. 104. 
°° Cf. Albright, Bulletin 89, p. 16. 100 Judges 12: 2-6. 
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sider one more factor, (d), in the attempt to fix upon the location of Biblical 
Zaphon, it is safe to assume, judging from its importance, that it was occupied 
in the Bronze Age as well as in the Iron Age.'°** As Albright points out: *°°? 


“ The name is certainly old, since Ba‘al-Saf6n was one of the popular Canaanite deities, 
so we may safely look for it in a Bronze Age tell.” 


A place that meets all the requirements for identification with Biblical 
Zaphon is the large hill-site of Tell el-Qés (175) ,%°°* on the n. side of the 
perennial stream of the Wadi Rajeb, near its outlet from the e. hills. It is 
(a) a little over 5km. n. of Tell Deir‘alla (Succoth) ; (b) it is situated on a 
prominent point, at the e. edge of the Ghdér, and serves thus as a natural 
landmark. It commands a splendid view over a large section of the valley, 
and over the course of the Wadi Rajeb westward through the Valley toward 
its junction with the Jordan. The Wadi Rajeb forms the dividing line 
between the Ghér Abii ‘Obeideh and the el-Belawneh.’°* (c¢) Tell el- 
Qés is an obvious strategic center, on an important crossroads, one branch of 
which leads up into the hills of Gilead, where Mizpeh, the home of Jepthah, 
lay. The masters of Tell el-Qés were in a position to give or withhold per- 
mission, or at least make it easy or difficult, to divert the waters of the Wadi 
Rajeb for irrigation purposes, and held thus the welfare of the farmers of the 
district in their hands. (d) Its importance is emphasized by the fact, as 
demonstrated by surface finds of sherds, that it had one of the longest his- 
tories of sedentary occupation of any of the ancient sites in the Jordan Valley. 
The following periods were well represented: 1) Late Chalcolithic; 2) EB 
I-IIl; 3) MBI; 4) LBIT; 5) Iron Age I-II; 6) Roman; 7) Byzantine. The 
gaps between some of the periods of pottery give a clear idea of the major 
depressions or gaps in the history of sedentary settlement and civilization in 
the Jordan Valley.1°” 

For all of these reasons, we feel that Tell el-Qés is to be identified with 
Zaphon. It must be made plain, however, that Tell el-Qés is not the first or 
only Bronze and Iron Age site n. of Tell Deir‘alla. There are 5 other ancient 
sites of importance between these two, but none that can compare with them, 
or meet as fully as they do the literary, topographical, and archaeological 
conditions for recognition. There can be no question that between Tell Deir- 
‘alla, overlooking the Wadi Zerqa near where it emerges from the eastern hills, 


r001 Cf. Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 47; Bulletin 89, pp. 15-17. 
1002 ANNUAL VI, pp. 45-46; Bulletin 89, p. 16, n. 52. 

1008 Cf. above, pp. 297-301; Bulletin 90, pp. 20-22. 

1004 Cf, above, pp. 299. 350. 351. 

1005 Cf. above, pp. 29. 300. 
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and Tell el-Qés, overlooking the Wadi Rijeb (to the n. of Wadi Zerqi) near 
where it, in turn, emerges from the eastern hills, there are no other sites which 
can compare with them in size, prominence and importance of location, rich- 
ness of pottery finds of the periods of occupation which one would expect to 
find, and in general agreement with the Biblical evidence concerning the his- 
tories and locations of Succoth and Zaphon. We can see no reason whatsoever 
for adopting the suggestion made by some scholars in the past, when all the 
evidence which has been adduced in the foregoing pages had not yet been 
secured and studied, that Biblical Zaphon and Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (172) are to 
be equated.'°’* We believe, rather, as we have attempted to show above, that 
Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh is the only site in the Jordan Valley which can be equated 
with Biblical 


of Zaphon with Tell el-Qds through its almost correct identification of this 
Biblical site with Tell el--Ammata (176).1°% Tell el--Ammata, which was 
called Amathus'°°* in the Hellenistic period, is less than half a km. to the 
s.s. w. of Tell el-Q6s (175), and is directly on the n. side of the Wadi Rajeb. 
Numerous Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found there, 
but nothing earlier. The fact that indubitable Hellenistic sherds are not 
found on a site where large numbers of Roman period sherds occur, and — 
where there is reason to believe, as in this particular instance, that there was — 
occupation in the preceding Hellenistic period, simply means that they have 
been covered up. We have, in general, found comparatively few Hellenistic © 
sherds on the surface in the course of our explorations, although a sufficient 
number has been discovered to demonstrate their presence.’ Their paucity 
in numbers underlies the fact, that the real upswing in the development of 
sedentary civilization in the Jordan Valley and Transjordan first commenced — 
again in the first century kr. c., after an extended period of pronounced reces- 
sion, and for a number of centuries almost complete break, commencing with 
the early part of the 6th century B. ¢.1°" 


- The Talmud indirectly offers a striking confirmation of the identification 


The Talmud *°*? identifies Tell el--Ammata, under the equivalent names of 


1006 Cf, Abel, Géographie 
ANNUAL VI, pp. 45-46. 
Cf, above, pp. 339-345. 
10° Cf. above, pp. 300-301; Bulletin 90, p. 23; 91, pp. 27-28; 92, pp. 26-27. : 
100° Josephus, Antiquities, XIII, 3.5; XVII, 10.6; Wars I, 4.2.3; 8, 5; _,  — 
Onomasticon 22, 24-30; cf. Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 45; Filson, Bulletin 91, p. 27. 
11° Cf. above, p. 241; Bulletin 92, p. 27. 
Cf, above, p. 321, n. 869; p. 326, n. 887. 
1012 Talmud Yerushalmi, Shebi'ith IX, 2, 38 d. 


... II, p. 448; Noth, Das Buch Josua, p. 55; Albright, 
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as we have seen, because there is no Iron and Bronze Age pottery there, and 
because the adjacent Tell el-Qés is the only possible site, and also because, 
as Albright has already pointed out,’° Josephus mentions a town called 
Asophon in this region under Alexander Jannaeus.’°* By the time of the 
Talmud, the original site of Zaphon on Tell el-Qés had long been abandoned, 
with probably few or no surface remains of buildings or walls to give evidence 
of its former existence. The historical memory concerning the important 
Biblical town of Zaphon obviously persisted down to and through the times of 
the Talmud, and gave rise to the notion that Tell el--Ammata was to be con-— 
nected with it. That is correct in the sense that the inhabitants of Tell el- 
‘Ammata (Amathus) must have worked some of the lands which originally 
belonged to Zaphon. 

The nearby town of Asophon, mentioned by Josephus, seems to have inherited, 
in Grecized form, the ancient name of Zaphon. The familiar practice of an 
ancient name leaving its original site and becoming attached to a nearby one 
in the Hellenistic-Roman period,° is evidenced again in this instance. 
Filson *°'* has correctly pointed out, that, according to Josephus, Asophon 1?" 
and Amathus *°*° are two separate towns, with the site of Asophon apparently 
being comparatively nearer to the Jordan than the fortress of Amathus. 
Where then was Asophon ? 

Accepting the description of the location of the camp of Alexander Jannaeus 
given by Josephus as “near a certain place called Asophon, not far from the 


Jordan river,” '°** we suggest the possibility of its being located at Khirbet © 
Beweib (181),'°*? about 2.25 km. w.n.w. of Tell el-Qés. It is about a 
from the w. edge of the Ghér, and about 2 km. e. of the Jordan River itself. 


13 Forrer has shown that one of the two Assyrian prefectures in Syria called 
“* Hamat’ is to be located in Transjordan, perhaps at the site of Hammat Gader (Umm 


admits as a possibility in this connection; ef. Albright, ANNUAL VI, pp. 45. 42. 43; 
Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, p. 64. 

*14 Cf. Klein, ‘Eber hay-Yardén hay-Yehidi, p. 12; Merrill, p. 389; Moore, p. 306. 

+1015 ANNUAL VI, p. 45; ef. Filson, Bulletin 91, p. 27. 

1016 Antiquities XIII, 12. 5. 

117 Cf. above, p. 349, n. 991; Albright, ANNuUaL VI, p. 45; Hoelscher, ZDPV 33, 
p. 19. 

1018 Bulletin 91, p. 27. 

1020 Antiquities XIII, 13.3; Onomasticon 22, 24. 

12.5; ef. Abel, Géographie . . . II, p. 448. 
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The site of an important MBI settlement, with smaller occupations in Iron 
Age I-II and the Roman and Byzantine periods, to judge from the sherds 
found there, Khirbet Beweib may perhaps be the site to which the Grecized 
name of Asophon attached itself, to preserve thus for a time the ancient name 
of Zafon. The fact that Khirbet Beweib is situated not on a strong hilltop 
site such as that of Zaphon on Tell el-Qés, but in the open plain some distance _ 
removed from the site of the parental name, is typical of similar examples of 
transference and slight change of an ancient name from one site (usually on 
a hill guarding the emergence of a perennial stream from the hills in which 
it rises and flows to the valley below), to another site some distance removed 
from it.1°?* We confess not being at all certain, however, as to whether or not a 
the site of Asophon is definitely to be located at Khirbet Beweib. We regard 
it as a likelihood, but cannot rule out the possibility that it may be located 
elsewhere in the general vicinity, perhaps at such a place as Tell el-Mazar 
(178) ,°** which is less than 2 km. s. w. of Tell ‘Ammata, or Tell el-Ghazala 


in L el-G 
very close nearby. ie 


b. BETWEEN WADI ZERQA AND WADI NIMRIN 


Between the Wadi Zerqa and the Wadi Nimrin, for a distance of about 
23 km., the e. side of the Jordan Valley was, in ancient times, and still is— 
largely today, as empty and barren and lacking in settled towns and cities as : 
the entire Jordan V alley (with the exception of a few points such as Jericho 
and Beth-shin and several others) was once imagined to be. In this area, — 
there are very few ancient settlements indeed, owing to complete absence of 
perennial streams of water emerging from the e. hills and crossing the Valley 
and helping irrigate it before emptying into the Jordan. This is in striking 
contrast to the extremely fertile and well irrigated stretches of the e. side of 
the Jordan Valley between the Wadi Yarmik and the Wadi Zerqga.’°** It was 
first, as we shall see, in the Roman and Byzantine periods, that the energetic — 
peoples of those centuries established a few settlements in the generally arid — 
waste-land of this section of the Jordan Valley by storing water in cisterns 
and pools, and taking advantage of every trickle of water rising to the surface 
from the underground water table, and exploiting with keen engineering skill ag 
the possibilities of tapping that underground water supply for limited irriga- = 
tion purposes. Yet it could only have been the press of dense population in — 
the Roman and Byzantine periods *°** that induced some settlers to strike 
1023 Cf, Bulletin 91, pp. 24-26. rise 
1024 Cf. above, pp. 302-303. a 1026 Cf. Bulletin 91, p. 9; above, p. 308. 
1085 Cf. — pp. 303. 307. 1987 Cf. RJ, p. 129. 
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their stakes in these marginal lands, which they were able to utilize because | 


of their advanced knowledge of water engineering. The only lands in all this 
area between the Wadi Zerga and the Wadi Nimrin which are cultivated today, 
are some extensive tracts n. of the Wadi Nimrin, which belong to King 
*Abdullah, and which are irrigated by deep artesian wells. We shall discuss 
this matter again later on.?°*s 

The fact that no historical sites of the pre-Roman period have ever been 
found thus far in the area between the Wadi Zerqa and the Wadi Nimrin,’°** 
corresponds to the silence in the Bible with regard to this part of the Jordan 


Valley. During repeated trips through this area, we encountered no Arab — 


encampments whatsoever, in striking contrast to the numerous ones in the 
area n. of Tell ed-Damieh, where we were always so hospitably received and 
from whose inhabitants we learned so much that was important about the 
present and past of the Jordan Valley. Tell ed-Damieh is the last tell, which 
we or others have ever found in the Jordan Valley to the s. of it, until one 


reaches the Wadi Nimrin, on the n. side of which are situated such important — 


sites as Tell el-Ghanim (206), Tell Bleibil (203), Tell el-Mustah,?°*? and 
Tell Nimrin (202).*°* Tell ed-Damieh (Adamah) thus not only commands 


the road between Cisjordan and Transjordan by dominating the Jordan — 


crossing (whose position is indicated by the remains of a Roman bridge), but 
also marks the beginning of the most densely settled section of the Jordan 
Valley in ancient times, going northward from the Wadi Zerqa (Jabbok) to 
the Wadi Yarmaik. The section from Tell ed-Damieh southward to the WAdi 


Nimrin was for all practical purposes-almost completely a howling wilderness — 


(Fig. 106) 


Damieh Dolmen Field (201) 


About 5.5 km. e.-e. n.e. of Tell ed-Damieh (200) is a very large dolmen field — 


(201),'°** among the bottom slopes of the hills leading up steeply from the 


e. side of the Ghér ed-Damieh and esh-Sheqaq to the broken plateau of Gilead — 


above. Leaving the Zor in which Tell ed-Damieh is located, the road imife- 


diately to the n. of it crosses the e. part of the Zor, ascends the qattarah hills” 


beyond, on the tov of the highest of which is the Arab Legion Damieh police- 


1028 Cf. below, pp. 357. 359. 

1029 Abel, RB VII, 1910, pp. 547.555; Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 48; Hélscher, ZDPV 
33, p. 21; Merrill, East of the Jordan, p. 385. “4 

1089 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 171. 252-253. 257. 

1031 Bulletin 91, pp. 11-13. 22-23; 97, pp. 11.19. a ee 

1032 Dec, 21, 1942; Bulletin 91, pp. 18-20. 25; RJ, pp. 130. 131. 135-137; Stekelis, Les 
Monuments Mégalithiques de la Palestine, pp. 17-37. 38-52; ef. above, pp. 174. 189. 199. 
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post, and then crosses the Ghér, till it joins the n.-s. track on the very e. side 
of the Ghér, not far from the foothills which rise steeply to the broken plateau 
of Gilead above. This stretch of the Ghdér is completely uninhabited and 
uncultivated, and remains that way, as we have seen, practically all the way 
south to the Wadi Nimrin, for a distance of about 23km. The extensive 
dolmen field lies about half a km. beyond the junction of the w.-e. road from 
Tell ed-Damieh with the n.-s. Jordan Valley road on the e. side of the Ghor. 
Along the bottom slopes rising above the e. side of the Ghér are very many 
large dolmens, which are more or less intact. Some of them are the single- 
chambered ones such as shown in Fig. 107, while others belong to the two- 
chambered type shown in Fig. 108. We found some of the latter type at Tell 
Umm el-Qetein (221) below Tell el-Metabi‘ (220), above the Plains of Moab.1°** 
At Tell Umm el-Qetein, as we shall see below,’°** there were some dolmens 
with two chambers, separated from each other bya great stone-block partition, 
with a hole or a doorway cut through it. ay 
* 
el-Meqam (209 a) 


About 9 km. to the s,s. e.-s. e. of Tell ed-Damieh (200), wer about an equal 


distance to the s.w. of the Damieh dolmen field (201), is a tiny Byzantine 
site, on the e. side of the road, called el-Meqim (209a). Some small founda- 
tion ruins were visible, and a small quantity of Byzantine sherds was found. 
The site may have been a small police or caravanserai post. 

Besset Khelef (209) 

About 7.5 km. to the s. s. w. of el-Meqim (209a) is Besset Khelef (209) ,*°*° 
on the w. side of the modern track leading southward through the Ghdor. 
It is a comparatively large Byzantine settlement on a low, flat rise. Some long 
foundation walls are visible. Large numbers of Byzantine sherds were found. 
Besset Khelef is situated at the point where the decline in the slope of the 
surface of the ground from the e. to the w., starting from the base of the e. 
foothills, reaches the level of the underground water-table, with the result that 
water seeps out above surface. This water-supply made possible a certain 
amount of irrigation-agriculture by the energetic Byzantine inhabitants. Some 
of their lands were irrigated by water obtained from a system of subterranean 
tunnel-connected wells, called fugard,'*** such as exists several km. farther s., 
as we shall soon see. The presence of any surface water, however limited, 

1988 Bulletin 91, pp. 18.20; RJ, p. 131, Fig. 68. 

1084 Pp, 257-259 

1035 Jan. 29, 1943; Bulletin 91, p. 9 

2088 Jan, 26, 1943; Bulletin 91, pp. 9-10. 
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Fig. 107. A dolmen near the base of the foothills e.-e.n.e. of the position of 
Tell ed-Dimieh, overlooking from the e. the Jordan Valley, with the 
a hills of Palestine in the background. 
7 (Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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always leaves open the possibility that settlements earlier than the Byzantine, 
and indeed going back to very early historic times, may have been located at 
Besset Khelef. To be sure, we found no traces of them, but perhaps further 


Fig. 108. A dolmen in the foothills e.-e. n. 


oe. (Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


search may reveal even Early Bronze Age or Chalcolithic pottery (Fig. 109). 
Less than a km. to the s. s. e. of it, directly on the e. side of the modern track, 
is one of the pumping stations erected by King Abdullah’s engineers, to pump 
water from his artesian wells into some of his adjacent lands. Wonderful 
crops will grow even in the Wadi Jabbok—Wadi Nimrin section of the Jordan 


Valley, if the land is cael 
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109. A a (204), visible in lower right hand corner. Water from the tunnel-connected wel’s 
of the fugard is led into a complex of channels to irrigate an extensive stretch of land. In the upper 
right part of phot., arrow points to the Byzantine site of Besset Khelef (209). 


} 


-¢ 
Fugara (204) 
About 3.25 km. to the s.-s.s.e. of Besset Khelef, and about 6 km. to the 
n. w.-w.n.w. of the modern Arabic village of Shineh on the s. side of the 
Wadi Nimrim, the engineers of King Abdullah have restored an interesting, 
ancient water system, which probably goes back to the Roman period, and was 
probably utilized throughout the Byzantine period also. Elsewhere in King 
Abdullah’s private lands, which extend from the Wadi Nimrin to beyond 
Besset Khelef (209), artesian wells have been sunk to supply water for irri- 
gation. This southern Jordan Valley fuqard water supply system was first 
rediscovered in recent years. A long line of pits was noticed, leading e. n. e.- 
w. s. w. from near the base of the e. foothills to the middle of the Ghér. At the 
very bottom of the gentle slope in between, a small stream of water emerged. 
King Abdullah’s engineers opened up these pits, and found that they were 
in reality deep, vertical shafts, filled with debris. When they were cleared, 
it was discovered that they all led into an underground water tunnel. It had 
a slight east-west downward slope, although considerably less than that of the 
slope of the surface above, so that ultimately the two gradients were bound to 
meet. We counted eighteen shafts which had been opened up, each of them 
about 3 meters in diameter and about 10m. apart. Each shaft, which sepa- 
rately taps the water table, is connected to the one w. of it by the tunnel, 
which is about 2m. high and 1m. wide. The shafts are to the tunnel, like 
spaced pendants to a necklace, held upside down. Each shaft taps a certain 
amount of water from the water-bearing earth at the level of the water-table 
which it pierces, and releases thus a certain amount of water into the tunnel. 
All that is necessary to do, once the initial shafts and tunnel have been dug, 
is to keep them clear of debris. The shafts become progressively shorter, till 
finally they disappear. The underground tunnel is changed then into an open 
channel through which the stream of water flows into a system of irrigation 
ditches.'°** Some Roman and Byzantine sherds were found along the line of 
these fugara. 


THE JORDAN RIVER VALLEY 


This fugarad system of obtaining underground water is employed elsewhere 
in Transjordan, at such places as Udhruh '** and Ma‘in, as we have been 
informed by Sir Alec 8. Kirkbride, British Minister to the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. Thinking back, we now believe that the long line of circular pits 
at Hafriyat Ghadyan in the Wadi el-‘Arabah, is to be explained as belonging 
to the above-mentioned fugard system.’°** Sir Alec has seen such a system 


19387 Cf, Bulletin 91, pp. 9-10. 1038 ANNUAL XV, p. 76. 
1089 ANNUAL XV, p. 40; our measurements of 5 to 15m. ingdiameter for the circular 
pits at Hafriyat Ghadyin in the Wadi el-‘Arabah, were, as Albright, Bulletin 91, p. 9, 
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functioning at a place called Jerid, on the Damascus-Palmyra al It now 
becomes apparent that this fugard system of obtaining underground water- 
supplies was used throughout the ancient Near East,’°*° and certainly as early 
as the 2nd century B. c.1°%? (Fig. 109). 

An examination of the Zér to the w. and below the section of the Ghor in 
which the above-mentioned fiqgard system is located, revealed no ancient settle- 
ments. Several likely looking sections of the Zor between ed-Damieh and the 
Wadi Nimrim were visited by our expedition, but no traces of ancient settle- 


n. 5, has correctly pointed out, extended to the heaps of earth around them, rather than 
to the mouths of the pits proper. We did not at the time understand completely what 
the pits were for, although we did say that they may have served the purpose of tapping 
underground water. 

1949 Cornwall, in Ancient Arabia: Explorations in Hasa, The Geographical Journal, 
CVII: 1. 2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, writes with regard to the Qatif area: “ But the most curious 
sight is the long line of old wells. The water in them is artesian and warm (84°), and 
flows eastward in subterranean tunnels, from which cylindrical shafts rise at intervals, 
piercing the dunes. In some cases, only the very top of the shaft appears above the 
sand; but elsewhere the dunes have passed by, leaving the masonry columns towering 
awkwardly behind.” Crowfoot, in Antiquity 80, Dec. 1946, pp. 219-220, refers to 
Mouterde and Poidebard: Le Limes de Chalcis: organization de la steppe en haute 
Syrie romaine, pp. 109-126: “In the s.e. of our area, nearly halfway on a road between 
Palmyra and Resapha, some extensive irrigation works have been studied by M. 
Mazloum. The name of the site is Qdeym, the ancient Acadama. The largest of the works 
are fogara some 9 km. long, one of these subterranean galleries with inspection shafts 
at close intervals which are common from Turkistan to Morocco, At Qdeym about 200 
of these shafts have been found, all trace of the rest having been washed away by 
surface inundation: at the head of the canal the shaft is nearly 20m. deep and the 
gradient averages about 5m. in the kilometre. The gallery was mainly tunnelled 
through a bed of chalk and measured 1.60 by 0.80 m., but when it entered the alluvium 
near its exit into the open the sides were riveted with masonry and the dimensions 
reduced to 0.90 by 0.60 m. A fine tank or reservoir 62m. square... received the water 
from the canal and discharged it through sluices . . . the flow of water would be enough 
... to irrigate 250 hectares, and there must be a network of regulators and secondary 
canals buried under the surface. ... Qdeym was plainly an oasis of the same type (as 
Qasr el-Heir el-Gharbi) . . . few will hesitate to assign this work also to one of the 
Umayyad princes.” Cf. Bowen, Bulletin: Supplementary Studies 7-9, pp. 35-41. 53. 

1041 Cf. Albright, FSAC, pp. 73-74; Bulletin 91, p. 10, n. 5, where he writes: ‘“ That 
they (fuqard) go back to Roman times is archaeologically certain; see Thoumin, 
Géographie humaine de la Syrie Centrale (Tours, 1936), pp. 42 ff., and Seyrig, Syria, 
1934, 28.... Polybius (second century B.C.) describes them as common in the Parthian 
Empire in his day, and says that they were already old (X, 28). Since there is neither 
documentary nor archaeological indication that the underground tunnel-wells were 
known in the ancient Near East, it seems quite possible that they were developed in 
pre-Achaemenid Persia agd spread to the Near East in Achaemenian times .. .”; ef. 
Fisher, Geographical Review, XVIII (1928), pp. 302 ff.; Starr, Bulletin 58, p. 27. 
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ment were discovered. That there seemed to be none in this area is probably 
due to the fact that the various enclaves between the river and the gattarah 
hills to the e. of them were not large enough to warrant agricultural usage, 
comparable to the sections of the Zér n. of Tell ed-Damieh, occupied by such 
sites as Tell Zor el-Meqbereh (174) and Tell Abii esh-Shart (174 a).*°* 


Tulil el-Beidai (208 a) 

Two and a half km. s. e.-e. s.e. of the tunnel-connected wells of the fuqara 
water system (204) are the Tull el-Beida (208a). They consist of a series 
of small, low, natural, marl rises, which look like whitish pimples on the face 
of the plain. On those nearest the modern track are stone circles, which may 
well be ancient burials.°** We came across some others like them at various 
points between this group and Tell ed-Diamieh (200). There were no pottery 
fragments by any of them. They are located on the n.e. edge of the fertile 
fields on the n. side of the Wadi Nimrin (whose w. stretch is known as the 
Wadi Shiineh), which are irrigated by waters drawn from the Wadi Nimrin 
Tell Meshra‘a el~Abyad (208) 

About three quarters of a km. to the s. of the westernmost of the Tuldl 
el-Beida (208a) is Tell Meshra‘a el-’Abyad (208). It consists of-some founda- 
tion ruins on a small rise, with Byzantine sherds among and around the ruins. 
It is in the irrigated area n. of the Wadi Nimrin. 


Tell Ghanéim (206) 


About 2 km. to the s. w. of Tell Meshra‘a el--Abyad (208), and about 3.5 km. 
w.s.w. of the village of Shimeh, is Tell Ghanim.'*** It is centered about a 
very slight rise, marked by some modern graves, and is directly above the n. 
side of the Wadi Nimrin (Wadi Shiineh). Its lands are part of the broadened 
Ghor of the e. side of the Jordan. To the e.s.e. of it, on the s. side of the 
Wadi Shieh, about 1.5 km. away, is the Arab Legion police-post of Shiineh. | 
The bed of the wadi below Tell Ghanim is fairly broad, and is cultivated in 
in places, being irrigated by the strong flow of the ‘Ain Majib, which rises on 
the n. side of the wadi bed. ‘Ain Majib is named after the former paramount 
sheikh of the ‘Adwan tribe. This spring really represents the reappearance of 
the perennial stream of the Wadi Nimrin, which goes underground some dis- 


1042 Cf. above, pp. 284. 285. 
1043 Cf. Stekelis, Les Monuments Mégalithiques de la Palestine, pp. 40-44; Abel, RB 
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tance before reaching the point approximately below the center of the Tell 
Ghanim area above it. It flows strongly and irrigates the wadi-bed for some 
distance, before disappearing again into the sands of the wédi-bed, only to 
reappear again some distance farther on (Fig. 110). 

Numerous sherds and flints were found in a fairly extensive area around 
the grave-marked rise of Tell Ghanim, which belonged to the Middle Chalco- 
lithic period, and were contemporary with Teleilat Ghassfil in the Plains of 
Moab, a few km. to the s. A few Byzantine and some fairly modern Arabic 
sherds, as well as some Hellenistic fragments of pottery were found also. The 
Chalcolithic sherds, however, predominated (cf. Pottery Notes, p. 489). Not 
all of the types of pottery discovered at Teleilit Ghassfil were found among 
the surface fragments at Tell Ghanim, but it is reasonable to assume that 
they would be revealed if excavations were undertaken there. 


Tell el-Gharbeh (207) 

About 2.5 km. s. e.-e.s.e. of Tell Ghanim (206) is Tell el-Gharbeh (207), 
on a high knoll, immediately overlooking the n. side of the Wadi Shineh 
(Wadi Nimrin). The wédi-bed is broad and partly cultivated, being irrigated 
by the stream which has reappeared, and been canalized on the n. side of the 
wadi-bed. The banks of the wédi are fairly steep at this point, and there is no 
cultivation whatsoever on the plain above. The s. side of the knoll of Tell 
el-Gharbeh juts above the plain like a watchtower. There is an excellent view 
from it over the Ghor s. to the Dead Sea, w. to the Jordan, and n. up the 
Jordan Valley. Qarn Sartabeh is visible from it, as it is also from Tell 
Ghanim. There were no ruins whatsoever visible on this completely natural 
knoll, but Roman and Byzantine sherds were found there in large enough 
numbers to give evidence of permanent settlement, and not to be dismissed 
merely as being insignificant fragments of these ubiquitous wares which can 
be found almost everywhere in the Jordan Valley and Transjordan. 


el-Kherse‘ah (205) 

About 2.5 km. s. e.-e.s.e. of Tell Ghanam (206) is el-Kherse‘ah (205), on 
the s. side of the Wadi Shineh (Wadi Nimrin). The modern village of Shineh 
is about 1.5 km. to the n. e. of it. It consists of an approximately 40 m. square 
ruined khan, with remains of foundations of rooms built against the inner 
sides of its enclosing wall. Numerous Roman, Byzantine, mediaeval, and 
modern Arabic sherds were found in and around the ruins. The actual date 
of the visible foundations may be no earlier than mediaeval Arabic, and 
perhaps even later. 
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Tell Ghanam (206), on n. side of Wadi Shineh (Wadi Nimrin). The Tuldl el-Beidé (208 a) are in right 
center; at top is line of dots marking tunnel-connected shafts of a fiqard water-system (204). 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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c. ‘ARBOTH MO’AB 


The lands immediately n., and particularly those stretching s. of the Wadi 
Nimrin, which in its w. part, as far e. as the village of Shieh, is known as 
the Wadi Shineh, are fertile and exceedingly productive when irrigated, as 
they are in part today and were extensively from earliest historical times 
onward. The ‘Arbéth M6’b, the Plains of Moab, as they are called in the 
Bible, stretch from the Wadi Nimrin southward to the n.e. end of the Dead 
Sea. Much Biblical history transpired in this rich and comparatively well 
watered section of the e. side of the Jordan, and it figures fortunately in the 
Biblical story. The lowland area between the Wadi Nimrin and the Dead 
Sea differs radically from that between the Wadi Nimrin and the Wadi Jabbok, 
through the presence in the former of a number of important streams. 
Numbers 33: 48-49 read: 


“And they camped in the ‘Arbéth M6’éb by the Jericho section of the Jordan, pitching 
their tents along the (southernmost stretch of the e. side of the) Jordan (Valley) 
from Beth hay-Yesiméth to Abel has-Sittim, in the ‘Arbéth M6‘ab.” 


The ‘Arbéth M6’b, the Plains of Moab, have something of the shape of a 
truncated harp, the n. side being formed by the Wadi Nimrin, the e. by the 
curving line of hills, and the s. by the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh close to the n. e. end 
of the Dead Sea. This area is watered by a number of perennial streams 
emerging from the eastern hills, which flow in fairly shallow beds westward 
across the plains to the Jordan. The three main streams, from n. to s., are 
the Wadi Nimrin, known as the Wadi Sha‘ib until it emerges from the hills, 
the Wadi el-Kefrein, and the Wadi er-Raimeh, known in the hills as the 
Wadi Hesbin. Two thirds of the way across the plain, the Wadi el-Kefrein 
joins the Wadi er-Rameh. Farther s., is the dry Wadi Ejrafeh, which carries 
water only in the winter and spring spates, and then to the s. of it the dry 
Wadi et-Terfeh. To the s. of it, is the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh, which, before it 
emerges from the e. hills is known as the Wadi el-Heri. South of the Wadi 
el-‘Azeimeh, the eastern foothills crowd in towards the n.e. end of the Dead 
Sea, effectively closing off the Plains of Moab. There is neither as much 
cultivable land nor as much water for irrigating it in the plains of the ‘Arbéth 
M6’ab °° as in the Jordan Valley n. of the Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbok), but 
the cities of the Plains of Moab were fully as early, important, and productive 
of civilized activities and historical phenomena as any in the central and 
northern reaches of the Jordan Valley. 
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Tell Nimrin (202) 
Along both sides of the Wadi Nimrin, which forms the n, boundary of the 
Plains of Moab, are some ancient sites, several of which we have already con- 
sidered, the most important of them being Tell Ghanim (206). About 
3.75 km. e.-e.n.e. of Tell Ghanam (206) and about half a km. e.n.e. of the 
village of Shfineh is the large mound of Tell Nimrin (202), on the s. side 
of the Wadi Nimrin, near the e. end of the n. side of the Plains of Moab. 
Tell Nimrin*°** undoubtedly preserves the ancient Biblical name of Beth- 
nimrah,'°*? and the waters of the Wadi Nimrin may be referred to in the 
Bible as the “ Waters of Nimrim.” '°** Tell Nimrin is situated on an isolated, 
natural mound, serving as an advance outpost of the hills to the e. of it, which 
rise to the Moabite plateau. From the top of Tell Nimrin, the n. e. end of the 
Dead Sea is visible. To the e.-e. n.e. is Tell el-Mustah,’*** not visible from it, 
however, because of a projecting outspur of the e. hills. A considerable number 
of caves can be seen in the hillsides e. of the plain of Nimrin, and on the n. 
side of the hills paralleling that part of the road extending between Tell 
Nimrin and Tell el-Mustah. There are also some dolmens among the slopes 
of the hills leading down to the plains of Tell Nimrin and Tell el-Mustah. 
Immediately w. of Tell Nimrin, and extending for several km. s. of the Wadi 
Nimrin, can be seen a green belt of irrigated lands, which is paralleled by a 
similar but less extensive stretch of irrigated lands on the n. side of the Wadi 
Nimrin. 
A modern automobile road has been cut through the n. side of the large 


mound of Tell Nimrin, revealing ancient walls, lines of ash and burning, 
and numerous fragments of pottery. A modern Arabic cemetery covers most 
of the top of the mound. Large numbers of Roman through mediaeval Arabic 


t046 Cf. Bulletin 91, p. 11; Conder, SEP I, pp. 237-238; Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, 
pp. 384-386; Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 278; RB XL, 1931, pp. 214-215. 

1047 Num. 32: 36; Joshua 13: 27. 

1048 Tsa. 15: 6; Jer. 48: 34. The “ Waters of Nimrim,” mentioned in these two verses, 
has been identified with the Seil en-Numeirah by Abel, Géographie ...1, p. 178; II, 
p. 399, and Albright, Bulletin 91, p. 11, n. 9. If that location is correct, the “ Waters 
of Nimrim ” would be located on the s.e. shore of the Dead Sea, and be connected with 
the story of the destruction of Sodom and its sister-cities; cf. Glueck, ANNUAL XV, 
pp. 7.8. The possibility remains, nevertheless, it seems to us, as evidenced particularly 
by Jer. 48: 34, that the “ Waters of Nimrim” should be identified with the Wadi Nimrin, 
forming the n. boundary of the “ Plains of Moab,” rather than with the Seil en-Numeirah, 
a comparatively tiny wddi, terminating at the e. side of the Dead Sea near its 
southern end. 

1069 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 171. 252-253. 257. 264. 
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sherds were found, and not a single one from any pre-Roman period.'°*° 
Obviously, therefore, Tell Nimrin cannot be identified with the Biblical Beth- 
nimrah, however attractive the name associations may be. It is vet another 
example of the wandering of names of Biblical sites from their original homes ; 
to new settlements, after the former were destroyed or abandoned for one 
reason or another. The old names, kept alive by vivid historical memory, 
became attached centuries later to new sites established somewhere in the 
vicinity of the home stations. This is a process which occurred often from 
the Hellenistic period on, and was accelerated as a result of the generally 
peaceful and prosperous conditions which prevailed with the spread of the — 


as being five Roman miles n. of Livias,'®°* — which is approximately correct. 
Livias is generally and correctly identified with Tell er-Rameh, as we shall see 
below (Fig. 111). 


Khirbet Nimrin (202a) 

About three quarters of a km. e. of Tell Nimrin, the road again cuts through 
a low mound, revealing building remains and ash levels on both sides of the 
cutting. We are arbitrarily naming the mound, Khirbet Nimrin (202a). 
The n. slope of this low mound descends quite abruptly to the Wadi Nimrin. 
Its s. side is close to the hills, whose slopes are pockmarked with numerous — 
caves. The sherds found on the site are predominantly mediaeval Arabic. 
Several excellent flints of the Middle Chalcolithic period were found on the 
hillsides above this site. 


Tell el-Mustah (203 a) 

Continuing e. along the road on the s. side of the Wadi Nimrin, one comes, 
about 1.7 km. e.n.e. of Tell Nimrin (202), to the important site of Tell el- 
Mustih (203a).1°%* It is a large, sharply defined, flattish-topped, truncated, 
wedge-shaped fell, tapering from the s. e.-e. s.e. to the n. w.-w.n.w. It domi-— 
nates the confluence of the Wadi Jari‘ah with the Wadi Shattb. The Wadi 
Jari‘ah is a dry waédi, which bounds Tell el-Mustah on its e.s.e. to w. sides. 


1050 Cf. Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 48; Abel, RB VII, 1910, pp. 543-545; XL, 1931, 
pp. 214-215; Géographie ... II, p. 278; Mallon, Biblica X, 1929, pp. 94-98; TG I, 
p. 150. 

1051 Cf. above, p. 349, n. 991. 

1952 Qnomasticon, pp. 44: 16-18; 45: 21-23; 48: 16-17; 49: 14. 

1058 ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, pp. 171. ng aR Bulletin 91, pp. 11-12; Mallon, 
Biblica X, 1929, pp. 94. 96-98; TG I, p. 150; Neuville, JPOS X, 1930, pp. 193-199; Abel 


RB XL, 1931, p. 215; Géographie ...1, p. 175; II, p. 278. c. 
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el-Mustih (203a) on the s. side of the Wadi Nimrin, with Tell Bleibil 
opposite ‘lell el-Mustih, on the n. side. 


Fig. 111. Tell Nimrin (202) and Tell 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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On its n. side is the Wadi Sha‘ib. It is known by that name in its course 
through the e. hills, which level down rapidly to meet the valley, just at the 
point dominated by Tell el-Mustah. Farther w. then, from Tell el-Mustah to 
just beyond Tell Nimrin, the Wadi Sha‘ib becomes known as the Wadi Nimrin, 
and still farther w., for the rest of its course till it joins the Jordan, it becomes 
known as the Wadi Shiineh. A considerable portion of the waters of the Wadi 
Nimrin are drawn off into irrigation ditches to the n. and s. of it. Tell el- 
Mustih occupies an exceedingly important strategic position, controlling the 
entrance to the hills of Gilead immediately to the e. of it, or to the plain of © 


Nimrin immediately to the w. of it, and the perennial waters of the Wadi | 


Nimrin (Wadi Sha‘tb), which irrigate the rich fields on both sides of its 
course. We have reported previously on the site and date of occupation of 
Tell el-Mustah, which is to be assigned exclusively to EB I. The modern road 
has cut a broad and revealing swath through the main part of this /ell, showing 
house-foundations and burnings and large quantities of EBI pottery and — 
some EB I flints (Fig. 111). 


Tell Bleibil (203) 

Immediately across the Wadi Sha‘ib from Tell el-Mustah (203 a), less than 
a quarter of a km. to the n.e.-n.n.e. of it, standing on the last high terrace — 
of the e. hills facing the plain below it to the w., is Tell Bleibil (203) .1°* 
Located on top of a fairly high, isolated hill, it completely dominates the — 
approaches to and from the Jordan Valley and the highlands to the e. Its 
strategic position and importance completely parallel those of Tell el-Mustah. 
There seem to be ancient terraces on the steep s. side of the hill on which the 
tell is located. The most accessible side is the n.e. one. Tiny, dry wadis curve 
around the w., n., and e. sides of the site, whose entire s. side faces and over- 
looks the Wadi Sha‘ib. The fairly flat, rectangular hilltop of Tell Bleibil, on 
which no building remains are visible today, is oriented n.e. by s.w., and 


measures approximately 110 by 40m. From the air, it looks as if it had once _ 


been surrounded by an outer fortification wall. On the top and slopes of the 
tell, numerous sherds were found, practically all of which belong to Iron Age 
I-II, with the exception of a small number of Roman and Byzantine frag- 
ments. This had been ascertained previously by Albright and others, who are 
undoubtedly correct in identifying Tell Bleibil with Biblical Beth-nimrah.'* 


i054 Jan. 26, 1943; Bulletin 91, p. 12. For a phot. of Tell Bleibil, ef. Abel, RB XL, 
1931, p. 214, Pi. Vi: 1. 

955 Albright, ANNUAL VI, p. 48; Mallon, Biblica X, 1929, p. 96; TGI, p. 150; Abel, 
RB XL, 1931, p. 215; Géographie ... II, p. 278. 
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We found no Bronze Age sherds whatsoever on this site.°°® As Albright points 
out, “the site was changed in the Greek period to a more convenient one lower 
down and so more easily accessible.” °°? The name Nimrah, already changed 
to Nimrin or Nimri in Talmudic literature,”* did not wander very far. 
From Tell Bleibil to Tell Nimrin, to the w. s. w.-s. w. of it, where the Biblical 
name found new lodging, is a distance of just a little over a kilometer and 
a half. 

The three sites of Tell el-Mustah, Tell Bleibil, and Tell Nimrin, in that 
order of historical occupancy, can for all practical purposes be considered as 
one historical site, occupied in three widely separated periods,—namely, EB I, 
Iron Age I-II, and the long span extending through the Roman, Byzantine, 
and mediaeval Arabic times. It will be noticed that these periods of sedentary, 
civilized occupation correspond in the main (with the exception of a well 
documented MB I period, and occupancy of lesser intensity in the MB IT and 
LB II periods in some sites) to the periods of intensive settlement, followed 
by periods of diminution or almost complete disappearance of sedentary settle- 
ments (aside from a few particularly strong points), such as have been dis- 
covered in the thickly settled part of the Jordan Valley, extending from 
the Wadi Yarmitik to the confluence of the Wadi Zergqa with the Jordan **® 


® 
Tell el-Kefrein (210) 


About 6.25 km. s. e.-s. s. e. of Tell Nimrin (202) and 7 km. s. of Tell Bleibil 
(203) is Tell el-Kefrein (210)? (Fig. 112), overlooking from the n., and 
from some distance away, the strong, perennial stream of the Wadi el-Kefrein. 
To the e., the preceding stretch of this wadi is known as the Wadi el-Megqta‘ah. 
The waters of the Wadi el-Kefrein are employed to irrigate a considerable 
stretch of land. 

Tell el-Kefrein is located on a completely isolated, rocky hill, which juts 
like a tall cone, approximately 35m. high above the surrounding plain. It 
commands a splendid view over the Plains of Moab. The lands immediately 
w. and s. of Tell el-Kefrein are intensively cultivated. The hill of Tell el- 

1056 Cf. Abel, RB XL, 1931, p. 215. 


on > 

1057 ANNUAL VI, p. 49. 

1058 Cf. Klein, ‘Eber hay-Yarden hay-Yehudi, p. 13. Pall 


1059 Tt is interesting to note in this connection, that in the independent survey of the 
Beisan section of the w. side of the Jordan Valley by Bergman and Brandstetter, BJPES 
VIII, 1941, pp. 83-90, the results achieved correspond exactly with those obtained by 
our archaeological survey on the e. side of the Jordan Valley. 

27, 1943; Bulletin 91, pp. 13-15. 
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Kefrein is almost completely natural. Ribs of rock jut out of the w. side near — 


112. Tell el-Kefrein (210), looking e. 
(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
largely destroyed.‘ There are similar remnants of tombs and some caves on 


the e. side. The rather small top of the hill, which is oriented w.s.w. by 
e.n.e., and measures about 15 by 24 m.,'°* is used today as an Arab cemetery. 


roo1 For measurements of some of these tombs, cf. Conder, SEP I, pp. 140-141. 
1602 Cf, Mallon, TG I, p. 150; Abel, RB XL, 1931, p. 216. 
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On the slopes and top of the hill were found numerous Iron Age I-II sherds, 
and nothing earlier, as Mallon had already recognized.’°** There were, how- 
ever, some sherds belonging to the Roman and Byzantine periods. Among the 
Iron Age sherds was one fragment of a large, thick, shallow bow], with concave 


Fig. 113. Tell er-Rimeh (214), looking 


(Phot. Nelson Giueck). 


disc base and deep, wide groove on the outer surface below the rim.’°** The 
inner surface was fire blackened, and several pieces of iron had become fused 
to it as the result of the intensity of a conflagration it underwent. A mending 
hole is visible in this fragment.!° 


7063 Biblica X, 1929, p. 223: ef. Abel, RB XL, p. 216; Géographie . . . II, p. 234. 

1084 Cf. Megiddo I, Pl. 24: 42; 26: 75; 30: 114. 129. 

x°5 Another sherd, Pl. 81: 1, found there, is the end of a sharp-pointed jug, probably 
belonging to the end of Iron Age IT; cf. din Shems IV, Pl. XLVIII: 1; LXVIII: 10. 
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In the plain immediately to the w.s.w. of Tell el-Kefrein, several worn 
sherds were found, which could have belonged to the Middle Chalcolithic— 
period. It may be that the small, modern village of el-Kefrein, located several — 
hundred meters to the s. w., by the side of the canalized stream of the WAdi_ 
el-Kefrein which has been diverted from its wddi-bed, was built over the 
original Chalcolithic site. A search between its houses and among its aliens. 
piles revealed nothing earlier, however, than sherds of Roman date, in addition | 
to Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic sherds. We are confident, nevertheless, 
that either there or elsewhere in the immediate vicinity, a Chalcolithic settle- 
ment must have been located, and very probably also one of the Early 
Bronze Age. 

The small Iron Age I-IT fortress of Tell el-Kefrein on its high vantage 
point, occupied an excellent strategic position. It helped guard an important — 
track to the hills e. of it, and control the rich lands below it. The lands of the 
Wadi er-Rameh (Wadi Hesban) are also visible from it (Fig. 114). It was 
one of a series of Iron Age I-II fortresses, which, as we shall see, embellished 
and protected the e. side of the Plains of Moab at strategic points marking 
the dividing line between the hills and the Plains. Tell el-Kefrein has gen- 
erally been identified with the Biblical site of Abel has-Sittim, mentioned in 
Numbers 33: 49.1°°° The writer believes that this identification is incorrect, 
and Tell el-Kefrein was merely a well-located, small police-post and fortified 
village on the road to the much larger, stronger, and even more strategically 
located original site of Abel has-Sittim. 

It is well at this point to review the fundamental prerequisites which must 
be fulfilled before an identification of an antiquity site with a Biblical site 
can be ventured with a reasonable degree of certainty. It is necessary (a) to 
know the location of all the ancient sites, certainly all the important ones, 
in what has first to be determined to be the proper district in which the specific 
Biblical sites being sought would have been located; (b) to examine carefully 
and competently the sherds found on these sites, and determine whether or 
not they correspond in date with the periods of occupation referred to in 
literary accounts, or which can be deduced from such accounts ; (c) to deter- 
mine whether or not the site being considered conforms with the reasons 
usually inducing Biblical writers to mention any particular place. It must 
always be borne in mind that they were not interested in compiling an ono- 
masticon, but in writing a religious history, for which they used geographical 
and historical and other materials. They were concerned with a specific city 
such as Jericho or Jabesh-gilead or Succoth, or a particular area such as the 


x08 Bulletin 91, p. 13; Mallon, Biblica X, pp. 223-224; TGI, p. 150; Albright, ANNUAL 
VI, p. 49; Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 234. 
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114. Tell el-Kefrein (210), about a kilometer n. of Wadi el-Kefrein, which joins the Wadi er-Ramel 
S. of Wadi er-Rameh is Tell esh-Shaghir (216). To the s.w. of it is Tell er-Raimeh (214), below 
which to the s.e. is el-Mazfr (215). 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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‘Arboth Moab, because of certain happenings and the doings and utterances 
of certain personalities, which fitted into the scheme of their theological 
point-of-view. They presented men and events in accord with their under- 
standing of the workings and will of God. Within this framework, then, the 
Biblical writers mentioned particular places because 1) of specific happenings 
there, 2) the places were of outstanding commercial, or strategic, or general 
historical importance, and were more or less known to their readers, 3) they 
marked the limits or were the outstanding sites in a distinctive area, forming 


a more or less self-contained geographical unit, such as, for instance, the 
Plains of Moab. 


Khirbet el-Kefrein (210 a) 

Before taking up the discussion of which site then is to be identified with 
Abel has-Sittim, and indeed as a preliminary step to it, we shall discuss the 
site of Khirbet el-Kefrein (210a), directly on the n. side of the canalized 
stream of the Wadi el-Kefrein, and 1.2 km. w.s. w.-s. w. of Tell el-Kefrein 
(210). Khirbet el-Kefrein is a large, completely destroyed site, on a very low, 
broad rise, just slightly above the neighboring fields. In its greatest dimen- 
sions, it is oriented e.-w., and measures about 500 by 200 m.'°* Part of its 
n. side is used for a modern Arabic cemetery. The area is packed with large 
quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds. The site was 
obviously quite important in these periods, but is completely uninhabited 
today. There were several unoccupied, modern, mud-brick structures on it at 
the time of our visit.1°* The writer is in essential agreement with thos« 
scholars who identify Khirbet el-Keffein with the Abila of the Roman period 
located in this region. To be sure, the possibility must be considered that the 
present village of el-Kefrein, several hundred m. to the s.w. of the base of 
Tell el-Kefrein, may be the site of Abila. In either event, one of these places 
could be considered a suburb or a satellite of the other. The comparatively 
small stretch of land between the two is given over today to banana cultivation. 

The history of the Abila in the area of the Plains of Moab is linked with 
that of Livias. Josephus reports *°** that Nero gave Abila and Julias (Livias) 
to Agrippa, and that Placidus*°*® “took Abila and Julias and Bezemoth, and 
all those that lay as far as the lake Asphaltitis.” It will be seen that these 
three places are in a line extending from the n. to the s., and are to be identi- 


1007 Cf. Mallon, Biblica X, 1929, p. 223; Abel, RB ‘XL, 1931, p- 216; Conder, SEP I 
p. 149. 
1968 Jan. 27, 1943; cf. Bulletin 91, pp. 15-17. 
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- fied, respectively, with Khirbet el-Kefrein (210a), as has already been done 
in the case of Abila, and with Tell er-Rameh (214) and Khirbet es-Sweimeh 
(222). Josephus tells his readers furthermore,’°! that from <Abila to the 
Jordan was a march of about 60 stadia—which would be approximately the 
distance from Khirbet el-Kefrein to the Jordan. The position of Abila is still 
further fixed by the fact that in his commentary to Joel 3:18, Jerome says 
that Livias (Julias) is 6 miles from the Dead Sea,?°*2—which is also 
approximately correct. 

Abila undoubtedly represents the latter-day reflection and transfer to a 
new site of the name of Abel has-Sittim from its original site, some distance 
away, —- which we do not believe to have been Tell el-Kefrein. Such trans- 
ferences were frequently made, as we have seen above, for instance, in the case 
of the relationship of Roman and later Tell Nimrin (202) to the Iron Age 
I-II site of Tell Bleibil (203), which is to be identified with the Biblical 
— Beth-nimrah.*°* After a gap of almost 5 centuries, the name of Beth-nimrah, 
_ uprooted by the destruction and abandonment of its home site, became attached 
_ to a newly established site some distance away in slightly different form, and 
has maintained that connection to this very day, as witnessed by the name of 
Tell Nimrin. It was exactly in this fashion that the name of Abel has-Sittim 
_ flitted about like a iost spirit, after the destruction of its native site in the early 
6th century B. c., till, in the somewhat changed and shortened form of Abila, 
it was taken over, centuries later, in the Hellenistic-Roman period by a new 
settlement some distance removed from the place of its original attachment. 

The process of employing an abbreviated name for a full one was not 
unfamiliar even in Biblical times. Thus, for instance, the name of Abel has- 
Sittim appears in the pages of the Bible in the shortened form of Sittim.?°™* 
In a much later period, as we have just seen, it was changed to Abila, the 
equivalent of Abel, with the abbreviation reverting to the first instead of to 
the last part of the compound name. A corresponding series of changes and 
abbreviations seems to have taken place in the case of the name of Abel- 
mehdlah, which we have identified with Tell el-Maqlib, overlooking the Wadi 
el-Yabis.1°%* It will be recalled that Abel-mehdlah was not only the home of 


1071 Antiquities V, 1.1; ef. IV, 8.1. 

1072 Cf, Abel, RB VII, 1910, p. 543, n. 1; Eusebius, Gnomasticon, pp. 10: 28; 11: : 

1073 Cf, above, p. 371. 

1074 Num. 25:1; Joshua 2:1; 3:1; Micah. 6:5. Another example is that of Abel 
Beth-ma'akhah (11 Sam. 20: 14-15; I Kings 15: 20; II Kings 15: 29), which in one 
instance is referred to as Abel-mayim (II Chron. 16: 4; ef. Josephus, Antiquities VIII, 

1975 Cf. above, pp. 212-217. 220-223. 
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Elisha, but was probably the home of ‘Adri’él, the son of Rarzillai, the 
Meholathite.1°"® It is generally agreed that the Mehdélah used in this con- 
nection in adjectival form, is the abbreviated form of the full name of Abel- 
mehélah.’°*? In a later period, long after the destruction of Abel-mehdélah 
(or Mehélah), the first part of this compound name became attached to a 
nearby site, which was first established in the Hellenistic-Roman period and 
intensively occupied from then on through the mediaeval Arabic period.’°** 
And the Abel part of the name has persisted to this very day with very slight 
change in the form of the name of the modern village of Kefr *Abil, built over 
the Hellenistic-Roman to mediaeval Arabic site. 

We have already referred above to Albright’s happy explanation of abel as 
“brook, running water.”1°*® Thus we would translate Abel-mehélah as the 
Dancing Place by a Running Stream, and identify that stream with the Wadi 
el-Yabis. By the same token, we would translate Abel has-Sittim as the 
Acacia Woods by a Running Stream, and identify this stream with the Wadi 
el-Kefrein. 


Tell el-Hammém (212) 


The consensus of scholarly opinion, hatharbo, has been that Abel ha&-Sittim 
is to be identified with Tell el-Kefrein (210).1°°° While that remains within 
the realm of possibility, we feel that el are conclusive reasons for identifying 
Abel haS-Sittim rather with the imposing site of Tell el-Hammim (212), 
which is also known as Tell el-Hammeh es-Samri. It is situated about 2.3 km. 

.e. of Tell el-Kefrein, on a long, high, completely isolated hill, on the 
8. ey of the Wadi el-Meqta‘a, as the e. extension of the Wadi el-Kefrein is 
known from the point of its issuing forth from the e. hills till it reaches a 
point approximately opposite the position of Tell el-Kefrein. Tell el-Kefrein 
is about a km. removed from the actual wédi-bed. Between Tell el-Hammim 


and the Wadi el-Meqta‘a is a hot spring, called ‘Ain el-Hammim, which we 


1076 T Sam. 18: 19; II Sam. 21: 8. 
1977 Cheyne, Encyclopaedia Biblica, under Abcl-mehélah; Caspari, Kommentar z. A. T., 
p. 646, n. 5; Kennedy, J and II Samuel, p. 233, n. 19; Smith, H. P., Samuel, p. 172; 
Nowack, Richter, Ruth, u. Biicher Samuelis, p. 238, among others. In this connection, 
it is important not to confuse Barzillai, the father of ‘Adri’él, the Meholathite, with 
Barzillai the Gileadite from Rdgelim, who was one of those who welcomed David and 
his followers to Mahanaim, when they fled there during the Absalom rebellion = Sam. 
17: 27; ef. II Sam. 19: 32-40). i. 

1078 Cf. Bulletin 91, p. 16; above, pp. 222-223. 

1079 Pp. 220-221. 
2080 Cf. above, p. 374, n. 1066. 
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were not able to visit. There are, apparently, some Roman-Byzantine ruins 
by 

The imposing hill upon which the ruins of Tell el-Hammaim are located 
(Fig. 115),7°S* stands near the base of the hills which rise steeply to the 
broken plateau of Moab to the e. Tell el-Hammam directly commands the 
outlet of the Wadi el-Meqta‘a (Wadi el-Kefrein), as it emerges from the e. 
hills in the form of a fairly broad and partly cultivated wadi. Tell el-Hammam 
is in many ways the most outstanding and impressive site in the entire area 
of the Plains of Moab, with the possible exception of Tell Iktanii (219). 
Several broad stages mark the ascent up the slopes of the hill. On its fairly 
flat, platform-like top, which is about 35m. above the base of the plain 
(Fig. 116), are the remains of a large and originally very strongly-built Iron 
Age I-II fortress. It is oriented s.w. by n.e., and was once completely 
enclosed by a strong outer fortification wall, the lines of which can still be 
traced. The enclosed, rectangular area was guarded at both narrow ends by 
massive towers, long ago reduced to heaps of ruins. The top of the hill dips 
somewhat towards the center. The highest point is at the s. w. narrow end of 
the rectangular area, which is surmounted by the ruins of two (?) towers, 
between which a gateway may have opened into the fortified area. The walled 
area measures approximately 140 by 25 m.,’°** with the s.w. and n.e. ends 
being somewhat less than 20m. wide. The fortification wall and other walls 
seem to be about 1.20 m. thick. The entire top of the hill, inside the walled 
area, is covered with the foundation-ruins of houses. The s.w. end of the 
hilltop forms an elevated platform, separated from the rest of the enclosed 
area by a cross-wall. This raised section, which culminates in the two (?) 
towers at the s. w. end, is about 33 m. long and about 17 m. wide, and seems 
to form an inner citadel. There are traces of a strong glacis built against the 
tower at the n.e. end. Extensive clearances might reveal the presence of a 
glacis built against the entire outer fortification-wall. 

Large quantities of Iron I-II sherds and a small number of EBT sherds 
were found on the top and slopes of this fortified hill-site. We did not have 
time to examine the slopes and area around the base of this site as thoroughly 
as we would have liked to. In general, Tell el-Hammam makes the impression, 
with its EBI and Iron Age I-II sherds, of being the same kind of site as 
encountered previously in the Jordan Valley, such as Tell el-Qés *°** and Tell 


1081 Cf. Mallon, TG I, pp. 150-151; Conder, SEP I, pp. 101. 229-230. 

1082 Cf, Mallon, TG I, Pl. 11: 1. 

2083 Cf. Mallon, TG I, p. 151, who gives the measurements as 45 by 200m. 
1084 Cf. above, pp. 297-301. 
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es-Sa‘idiyeh.’°** They were so wonderfully well situated and of such inherent 
strategic importance, that settlers many centuries removed from each other, 
chose them naturally,—one might say compulsorily—for the sites on which to 


Looking w.n. w. across top of Tell el-Hammim (212), with glimpse of 
Dead Sea in background. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
build their fortress-cities. We are confident that careful search will reveal the 
presence of much larger numbers of EBI sherds than we found, and that 


perhaps still earlier, Chalcolithic sherds will be found in the plain beyond the 
base of the fortress-hill. The EBI sherds which we did find belong to the 


Cf. above, pp. 292-295. 340. 342. 
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same category of pottery as the complete vessels obtained by Pére Mallon from 
what may be a necropolis at the base of the hill of Tell el-Hammim. These 
have been published by Mallon,?°** who compares them mistakenly to the 
pottery obtained from Teleilat el-Ghassil.1°°*? Wright '°°* has already pointed 


out that they must be assigned to EBI. There are no sherds on this site, | 


so far as we could ascertain, which can be dated to the very long interval 
between EBT and Iron I. A small number of Roman and Byzantine sherds — 
was also found.'°*° 

It will be seen from the foregoing what an important place Tell el-Hamman — 
was: (a) it guards the approaches from the Mountains of Moab to the Plains — 
of Moab, and the road from the Plains to the highlands of Na‘tr and Hesbin; 
(b) it is the most important site on the Wadi el-Meqta‘a (Wadi el-Kefrein) " 
(c) it controls the waters of the entire Wadi el-Meqta‘a (Wadi el-Kefrein), 
which (d) marks the dividing line between the Ghér el-Kefrein and the Ghér 
er-Rameh; (e) it was very strongly fortified in Iron Age I-II, and probably 
also in Karly Bronze Age I; (f) it was an unusually prominent and physically 
striking site, being so located as to command a view over all of the Plains 
of Moab. 

All in all, Tell el-Hammam was the kind of site which could well have been’ 
known to many of the readers of the Bible. It fulfills all the possible con- 
ditions for being identified with Abel haS-Sittim. We are convinced that Tell 
el-Kefrein cannot compare with Tell el-Hammam in this respect, being neither 
as large, well fortified, prominently and strategically located, and directly 
situated on a natural boundary line. It will be seen, as in the instances of 
Tell Bleibil and Tell el-Hammim, that also all the other Biblical sites located 
in the Plains of Moab are to be found on naturally strong, fortified hill sites, 
located on the very e. side of the Plains, with their inhabitants in a position 
to exercise control over the use of the perennial streams which issue from the 
hills immediately to the e. of these strongholds. 


Tell Abi Qarf (211) 

It is significant in connection with the gaps in settlement shown by the 
pottery of Tell e|-Hammam (212), to note the finds on Tell Abii Qarf (211), 
which is about half a km. w.s. w.-s. w. of Tell el-Hammim. Tell Abi Qarf 
is a low mound, about 60 m. in diameter, whose highest level is about 5 m. 
above the plain around it. There are some modern burials on it, but otherwise 
it has been swept clear of all surface building-remains. Its slopes on the n. 


10869 TE I, Pl. 61; 1-6. 1085 PPEB, p. 61. 
1087 TET, p. 154. 108° Cf, Bulletin 91, pp. 17-18. 
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Fig. 117. Looking across Tell Abii Qarf (211), the low mound in upper center, 
at Tell el-Kefrein (210), with the Plain of Jericho and hills of Palestine 
visibie in background. Between ruined building on lower slope of s. 
extension of hill of Tell el-Hammim (212) and Tell Aba Qarf 
(211) is part of the diverted stream of the Wadi el-Meqt‘a. 
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and w. sides are very gradual, with those on the s. and e. sides being somewhat _ 


more abrupt. It is almost surrounded by irrigation ditches carrying water 
diverted from the Wadi el-Meqta‘a (Wadi el-Kefrein) to the neighboring @ 
fields, which are given over almost completely to banana plantations (Fig. 
117). Careful search revealed the presence of some sherds, most of which — 
belonged to EBIV and MBI, and some of which were Byzantine and_ 
mediaeval Arabic. This is the first site in our explorations of the Jordan 
Valley, where sherds were found which could be assigned to the EBIV_ 
period that seemed to be but very little represented in Northern Gilead and 

in almost all of the Jordan Valley. The presence of EB IV in this part of | 
the Plains of Moab, however, is not to be wondered at, in view of its common — 
existence in the Mountains of Moab.'°°° 


Tell et-Tahtin (213) 


A little over half a km. n. of Tell el-Hammim (212) is Tell et-Tahtn— 
(213), on a hilltop overlooking the Wadi el-Meqta‘a from the n. On the top — 
of the hill are the foundation remains of a large building, oriented n.-s., and — 
measuring about 25 by 18m., with foundation-walls, practically flush with — 
the surface, measuring about .80 m. in width. Near the bottom of the s.w.— 


side of the hill, the canalized stream of the Wadi el-Meqta‘a works a small _ 
modern water mill. A small number of Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic 
sherds was found. 


Tell el-Hebbesah 


About 500m. east of Tell el-Hammian (212), according to Conder and | 
Mallon,’°** are the remains of a Roman fortress called Tell el-Hebbesah, . 
top of a small hill. We did not get to visit it. On the hillsides farther east, 
are the remains of extensive fields of great dolmens. These most impressive 
groups of megalithic monuments, whose total number must originally have 
reached many thousands, occur throughout the length of Transjordan, being 
found in the w. part of the highlands and on the slopes leading down to the 
edge of the Ghor along the entire length of the east side of the Jordan Valley, | 
and along the slopes leading down to the east side of the Dead Sea and “i 
the e. side of the Wadi el-‘Arabah. They once existed in large numbers in 
Palestine also.*°°? We have previously discussed the nature of the civilization 
of the dolmen builders, which we believe to have been an advanced, agricultural 


100 Cf, ANNUAL XV, p. 138; XVIII-XIX, pp. 264-265; above, n. 102; Bulletin 95, 
pp- 3-11. 
—- 101 SEP I, p. 230; TGI, p. 150; Biblica 14, 1933, pp. 400-402. 
_ Cf. above, p. 154, n. 387; Bulletin 91, pp. 19.25; Stekelis, MMP, pp. 17-80. 
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one that flourished no later than the 6th millennium z.c. The dolmen builders 
lived, we think, in massive stone houses. The dolmens were built in accordance 
with the general pattern of such houses,” as illustrated, for instance, by the 


separated by a massive stone-block partition, with a doorway cut through it.*°** 


Tell Umm el-Qetein (221) 

The long, narrow type of dolmen, containing two chambers, connected by 
an aperture cut through the partition slab, can be seen at Tell Umm el-Qetein 
(221),2°** which is just a little less than 2km. s.s.e. of Tell el-Hammam 
(212). Tell Umm el-Qetein is situated at the very e. end of the Plains of 
Moab, near the beginning of the sharp rise of the foothills to the broken 
plateau of Moab above. It stands on a flattish rise, oriented e.-w., of an out- 
spur of the foothills, which extends between the Wadi el-Hesban (Wadi er- 
Rameh) to the s. and the parallel Wadi el-Qeseib to the n..—which, in turn, 7 
joins the Wadi er-Rameh, a short distance above the location of the small site rs 
of Tell e8-Saghtir (216) 

The long, rectangular, two-chambered dolmens of Tell Umm el-Qetein, five 
of which are still more or less intact or recognizable, testify eloquently to the 
skill and energy and advanced stage of civilization of their builders. The 


westernmost of these dolmens is 7.35 m. long and 3.5 m. wide. The one next 
to it to the e. is about 6m. long and 3m. wide. These great dolmens, which 
have already been described in detail by others,’°’? were erected on more or pi, 
less circular bases or platforms, composed of as many as three tiers, the upper _ 
two set back, respectively, beyond the one below. The circular platform-base 
of the second of the above-mentioned dolmens measured 14.65 m. in diameter oy, 
at the bottom of its first tier, with the second tier being set back about 1.80 m. r 
from the first, and the third somewhat less from the second tier, and the two . 
upper tiers being about 15 cm. higher each above the one below (Fig. 118-121). 
Dolmens generally were built on foundation platforms. 

We are convinced that every dolmen was originally covered with a massive ii 


10°3 Cf, above, pp. 188-192; Bulletin 91, pp. 19-20.25; RJ, pp. 132-137. 

104 Cf. above, pp. 75-77. 356-357. 

10% Jan. 28, 1943; Bulletin 91, pp. 19. 22. 

1096 Cf. below, p. 392. 

1097 Conder, SEP I, pp. 230-236, has given a good description of these dolmens; ef. 
especially the drawings on p. 232. Conder calls this site Tell el-Metabi', which, however, 
is the name of the dolmen field on the hill above Tell Umm el-Qetein to the e.-e.s. e.; 
ef. Vincent, Canaan, pp. 420-421, fig. 292-294; Steuernagel, ZDPV 48, Pl. 21: 49 and 
p- A. 391; Mallon, Biblica X, 1929, pp. 224-230; TGI, p. 154. 
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_ Fig. 118. Remains of a large, rectangular, double-chambered dolmen at Tell Umm 
- el-Qetein (221), showing doorway in middle partition, 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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construction. Thus, it is impossible to date the dolmens of Tell Umm el-Qetein 


to the EB I-II periods simply because we found sherds of those periods in the 
debris around them.'°*® 


In the dirt on top of the third step of the circular base of the second of the 
above-mentioned dolmens, we found an EB I semi-elliptical ledge-handle, with 
indentations on the unbroken part of its outer edge.1*°° There was also nearby 
a fragment of an EBII stump base, and other EBI-II fragments. These 
sherds merely indicate that there was an EBI-II occupation of Tell Umm 
el-Qetein, and might possibly show that the dolmens there were re-used during 
the first part of the Early Bronze Age, long after the time they were first 
constructed and covered over with tumuli of dirt. To our knowledge, no 
dolmens in Transjordan or Palestine have ever been excavated, where it can 
incontestably be proved that the objects found in them do not come from 
periods subsequent to the original raising up of the dolmens. We adhere to 
our belief that the dolmens cannot be dated later than the 6th millennium Bs. c. 
This does not, of course, include modified types, which persisted down into 
the Chalcolithic period. The discovery of Middle Chalcolithic Ghassulian pot- 
tery in some of the cists excavated by Stekelis in the el--Adeimeh (‘Azeimeh) 
field,""°* or of comparatively later objects by Neuville in cists in the Wadi 
et-Terfeh,"°* has no bearing whatsoever upon the dating of the dolmens and 
of the dolmen-civilization, which developed and finally disappeared, we think, 
before the use of pottery became prevalent, and perhaps even before the 
development of baked pottery. 


Tell el-Metabi* (220) 
About a km. e.s.e. of Tell Umm el-Qetein (221), on a rise situated among 

the hills rising abruptly to the Hesban highlands above, is the almost com- 

pletely featureless ruin of Tell el-Metabi‘ (220). To the n., it overlooks the 


1088 Cf. above, pp. 76.77, dealing with the dolmen site of Qafqafa (259); Stekelis, 
MMP, pp. 36-46; Neuville, in Biblica XI, 1930, p. 256. 

1099 Cf. above, p. 481; Bulletin 91, pp. 19. 22. 

1100 Cf, Pottery Notes, p. 443, to Khirbet el-Metwi (300), Pl. 24: 1.2 and references 
there; ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 54, Fig. 29; p. 253, and Pl. 16: 1; Wright, PPEB, p. 60. 

11° Stekelis, MMP, pp. 38-80. 

1102 Neuville, La Necropole Mégalithique d‘el--Adeimeh, in Biblica 11, 1930, pp. 249- 
265. 
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blanket or tumulus of dirt.2°°* After the protective tumulus had been dug or _ 
| a worn away, the dolmen was left accessible for sacred and profane use and 1p df - 
re-use throughout many subsequent millennia. The discovery of pottery in ‘ : 
or by them proves absolutely nothing with regard to the date of their original yy - 
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hills which mark the descent down to the Wadi el-Hesban, and to the w. it 
commands a wonderful view of the Plains of Moab. A modern survey rujm 
stands there among some nondescript ruins. A small quantity of more or less 


Fig. 119. Close-up of opening in middle partition of double-chambered dolmen at 
Umm el-Qetein (221). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


worn basalt quern was found. The site might have been occupied in Iron Age 
I-II, and earlier, but the pottery evidence could do little more than suggest 
that possibility. at 


tine and fairly modern Arabic fragments of pottery. Part of a small, much a 


indeterminable, exceedingly worn sherds was found, in addition to some Byzan- re 
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Some distance above this site, and particularly below it, on the descent down 
to the Wadi Hesban, is a completely tumble-down group of large dolmens, 
which are probably to be related to those of Tell Umm el-Qetein. On the s. 
side of the Wadi Hesbin, at the bottom of the slope between Tell el-Metabi* 
and Tell Umm el-Qetein, is a small water mill, which was still functioning at 
the time of our visit.1'°* Between the dolmen-field of Tell el-Metabi‘ and the 
water mill, we found part of the line of a rock-cut channel, which, apparently, 
once led water from farther up the Wadi Hesbin down to the fields at the 
base of the hill, near the water mill. There were some loose, pierced, dressed 
stone blocks, lying about, out of position, which apparently functioned as a 
pipe-line continuing the above-mentioned rock-cut channel.1*°* 


Tell er-Rameh (214) 
Less than 3 km. s. s. w.-s. w. of Tell el-Kefrein (210), and a little less than 
2.5km. s.s.e.-s.e. of Khirbet el-Kefrein (210a) is Tell er-Raimeh (214), 
about half a km. s. of the Wadi er-Rameh. After emerging from the eastern 
hills where it is known as the Wadi Hesban, the Wadi er-Riameh flows w., and 
is joined by the Wadi el-Kefrein some 5 km. before the stream empties into 
the Jordan. There is a fine, perennial stream of water in the Wadi er-Rameh, 
most of which is drawn off for irrigation purposes in the lands to the n. and 
particularly s. of it, with the result, that as in the case also of the Wadi el- 
Kefrein, comparatively little of their combined flow reaches the Jordan. It is 
this site of Tell er-Rameh, which has generally been identified with the Biblical 
Beth-haram,*” the southernmost of the four outstanding towns in the Jordan 
Valley, mentioned, as we have seen, in progressive order from s. to n., in 
Joshua 13: 27,11°° 


“... And in the Valley, Beth-haradm and Beth-nimrah; and Succéth and Zaphén.” 


Tell er-Rameh is a fairly high and almost completely natural mound that 
juts about 20 m. high over the fertile plain of the Ghér er-Raimeh, which is 
bounded on the n. by the Wadi er-Rimeh and on the s. by the Wadi Ejrafeh. 
The slopes and particularly the top of the site are dotted with numerous © 
modern Arabic graves, including some outstanding large ones. It is in the 
midst of an intensively cultivated garden and plantation area, which is 
irrigated by the waters of the Wadi er-Rameh (Fig. 113.114). 7 


1103 Jan. 28, 1943. 

1106 Cf. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 57, Fig. 31. 

1105 Cf, Mallon, Biblica X, 1930, pp. 220-222; TGI, p. 149; Conder, SEP I, pp. 238- 
239; Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, pp. 383-384; Musil, Moab I, p. 347; Klein, pp. 12-13; 
Abel, RB XL, 1931, p. 219; Géographie . . . II, p. 273. 


1106 Of, Num. 32: 36. 
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Fig. 120. Double-chambered dolmen at Umm el-Qetein (221). 
of (Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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Eusebius reports that Betharam, a town of Gad near the Jordan, known as 
Bethramtha in Aramaic, was called Livias by Herod in honor of Augustus."*° 
According to Josephus, its name was changed again some time later on to 
Julias.°°* Abel traces the development of the name from the Biblical Beth- 
harim to the Beit er-Ram of Mugqaddasi in the 10th century A.p., and the 
Beit Ramah of Yaqit, circa 1225 a. p.'¥°° The equation of Beth-harim, Beth- 
ramtha, Beit er-Ram, Beit Ramah, and Tell er-Rameh with Livias (Julias), 
which was supposed to have been 6 Roman miles from the Dead Sea,'"?® is 
undoubtedly correct. It does not in the least, however, prove that Tell er- 
tameh is to be identified with the original site of the Biblical Beth-harim, 
which, according to the records of the Bible, first belonged to Sihon before it 
was taken over by the tribe of Gad.""** An examination of the potsherds found 
on the top and slopes and round about Tell er-Rameh proves that this identifi- 
cation cannot possibly be correct. Large quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds were found, but not a single sherd that can be 
ascribed to any period earlier than Roman.'"'? The writer paid two visits to 
Tell er-Rimeh for the purpose of checking these finds, with, however, the 
same results,'!** 

Where then is the original Iron Age I-II site of Beth-haram to be located? 
Albright very properly has remarked: “ The site of Roman Bethramtha-Livias 

. inherited the name of Hebrew Beth-haram ... The Early Iron Age site 
may not be at Tell er-Rameh itself, but rather at one of the other mounds in 
the immediate vicinity, especially Tell Saghfir and Tell Iktanfi.”*"* Let us 
then examine some of the neighboring sites. 


el-Mazar (215) 
About half a km. to the s.e. of Tell er-Rameh (214) is el-Mazar (215). 


It is a small rise covered with modern graves, and with some graves extending 
also to the e. of it. There are remains of foundation ruins beside it to the e., 
which may possibly have belonged to a Byzantine church. 


12°7 Qnomasticon 48: 13-15; 49: 12-13. 

168 Josephus, BJ II, 13.2; IV, 7.6; ef. Musil, Moab I, pp. 347-348 for additional 
references to the position of Livias. 

110° RB XL, 1931, p. 220. 

1110 Cf. Bulletin 91, p. 15, n. 29. 

1111 Josh. 13: 24-27; Num. 32: 34-36. 

1112 Cf, Abel, RB XL, 1931, pp. 220-223. 

1113 Jan. 27.28, 1943. 

‘114 ANNUAL VI, p. 49. 
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Tell ed-Dabakiyeh (217) 

About a km. w.s.w.-w. of Tell er-Raimeh (214) is Tell ed-Dabakiyeh 
(217)."%"° It consists of a large, long reservoir on a narrow e.-w, rise. with a 
circular pool at its e. end. The total length of the reservoir is about 110m. 
The w., curved end of the reservoir, which is still several m. above ground, 
was about a meter thick, with large field stones composing its inner and outer 
sides, and a fill of small stones in the center of the wall. Most of the length 
of the reservoir seems to be about 16m. in width, with the pool at the e. | 
end, which opens up into the main stretch of the reservoir, about 29m. in 
diameter. A canal from the Wadi er-Rameh must originally have led water 
to this excellently situated reservoir, whence the water was distributed to the — 
neighboring fields. Numerous pieces of mosaic flooring were found by Tell 
ed-Dabakiyeh, in addition to numerous fragments of Byzantine pottery. 


Tell es-Saghtr (216) 


A little over half a km. to the n.e. of Tell er-Raimeh (214), almost imme- 


small, low, bare, rocky hillocks, with a good spring on the e. side of them, and 
another on the n.w. side. Some modern houses have been built just below 
them. The rocky outcrops, particularly on the e. side, were anciently used as 
quarries. Careful search revealed a small number of mediaeval Arabic and— 
comparatively modern Arabic sherds. Neither Beth-haram nor any other site 
of any importance could ever have been situated there.'"® 


Tell el-Meselheh (218) : 


About 1.6 km. e.-e.n.e. of Tell er-Rameh (214), and 1.25km. e.s.e. of Tell | 
eS-Saghfir (216), is Tell el-Meselheh (218),1"7 on the s. side of the Wadi 
er-Rameh. It is no more of a fell than is Tell e8-Saghir, and consists in reality 
of a not very noticeable rocky outcrop. On its s.e. side are the workings of an 
ancient quarry. Between this point and that of Tell Iktanfi (219), which is 
about 1.4km. to the s.e.-e.s.e. of it, numerous Byzantine and mediaeval 
Arabic sherds could be seen in the fields. There is evidence that from the 
point of Tell Iktanti westwards, from very early times on, with various gaps, 
there had been intensive irrigation-agriculture, which supported a compara- 
tively large population in permanent settlements. The population was proba- — 
bly at its highest during the Roman and Byzantine periods, and continued in - 
considerable numbers through the mediaeval Arabic period. After that, there 


145 Jan. 28, 1943; cf. Bulletin 91, p. 21. 
1116 Cf. Conder, SEP I, pp. 239-240. a 
1117 Cf. Conder, SEP I, p. 237. 
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was a severe decline in its numbers and in the area put under irrigation- 
agriculture, that lasted till the end of World War I. Since then, the popula- 
tion has increased again, but neither its numbers, nor the points of permanent 


Inner view of double-chambered dolmen at Tell Umm el-Qetein. | 


sedentary settlement, nor the acreage being cultivated can compare to what it 
was in ancient times,—certainly not even to what it probably was in Iron Age 
I-II times, not to speak of the greatest period of development, which took 
place in the Roman and Byzantine times. What applies to the area w. of Tell 
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Iktanfi, applies naturally to the entire Plains of Moab, and for that matter to 
all of the Jordan Valley and the hill country of ‘Transjordan. 

Tell Iktani (219) 

Next to Tell el-Hammam (212), Tell Iktanfi‘!'® is the most important site 
in the ‘Arbéth Moab. Its position, fortifications, and pottery make it the only 
possible candidate for identification with the Biblical Beth-haram. Albright’s 
suggestion that it may be the Iron Age I-II place mentioned in the Bible, as 
opposed to the generally accepted Tell er-Rameh (214), is fully substan- 
tiated by the facts. Tell Iktanfi is about 2.7 km. e.s.e. of Tell er-Rameh, and 
is somewhat less than half a km. from the s. side of the Wadi er-Rameh. It is 
situated on a large, completely isolated hill, which dominates the plain to the 
w. of it, as well as the approaches to the hills to the e. and to the s. of it. 
Some 35m. high above the plain around it, Tell Iktanfi commands also the 
outlet of the Wadi er-Rameh (Wadi Hesbin) from the hills to the e. of it, 
which begin to curve sharply inwards s. w. towards the n.e. end of the Dead 
Sea. From Tell Iktant, the land begins to mount perceptibly, by a series of 
rising stages, intersected and crisscrossed by numerous irrigation ditches, 
until the base of the hills to the e. is reached, marked by the position of Tell 
Umm el-Qetein (221). Tell Umm el-Qetein, as we have seen, is situated on 
an e.-w. rise, on a low spur about midway between the Wadi er-Rameh to the 
s. and the Wadi Qeseib to the n., which later on joins the Wadi er-Rameh.'**° 

The Wadi er-Riameh (the w. continuation of the Wadi Hesbin), with its 7 
perennial stream, is the last of its size, as one goes s. in the Plains of Moab 
from the Wadi Nimrin. It forms a distinctive boundary line in the Plains of | 
Moab. The n. limit of the Plains of Moab is marked, as we have seen, by the | 
Wadi Nimrin, dominated in Iron Age I-II by Tell Bleibil, the site of the | 
Biblical Beth-nimrah. The largest wadi crossing the s. part of the Plains is 
the Wadi er-Rameh, dominated by Tell Iktani. 

On the fairly flat top of the large hill of Tell Iktané are the remains of a — 
strong fortress, which in its present form probably belongs to Iron Age I-II. 
The fortified area of the top of Tell Iktani was situated at the s.e. end of the © 
summit of its hill, and is oriented n. e.-n. n. e. by s. w.-s. 8s. w. There are traces 
of an approximately one meter wide wall enclosing this entire area. The 
irregular fortified area measures about 42m. on the e. side, with the val 


curving around from s.e. to n.w., 35m. on the s. side, approximately the 


48 Bulletin 91, pp. 19-23; ef. TG I, Pl. 4: 2 for phot. of Tell Iktana. 
1119 ANNUAL VI, p. 49. 
1120 Cf, pp. 385. 396. 398. 
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same on the n. side, and about 20 m. on the w. side."'** Below the s. w. side 
of the fortified area is a rocky spur which descends in a jagged line to the 
plain below. Numerous sherds were found on the top and slopes and around 
the base of the hill. The sherds ranged from Middle Chalcolithic to Iron Age 
I-IT, aside from a few Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic fragments, with the 
sherds of the Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages being found for the most part on 
} the lower slopes, particularly on the south slope, and by the base of the hill. 
bf Most of the large numbers of Iron Age I-IT sherds, among which the Iron 


. . . 

| zt, Age II sherds predominated, were found within and immediately around the 
r-% fortified area. There were some Chalcolithic sherds, most of which seemed to 


& belong to Middle Chalcolithic, and in addition there were some EB IV-MB I 

MB II We have discussed above, in connection with the pottery 

finds at Tell el-Hammam, the fact that EBIV sherds, generally absent in 
most of Gilead and all of the Jordan Valley, have been found in the Plains 
of Moab,—-a fact which is in harmony with the existence of EBIV sites in 
the hill country of southern Transjordan.'!** 


? The process whereby in a later period, the name of a destroyed and aban- 
doned Biblical site, having been preserved in story and song for centuries, 

» became attached to a new settlement in the center of the plain, or at least 
J some distance away from the original one at the e. end of the plain on a forti- 
5 : fied site overlooking the outlet of a perennial stream from the hills, is repeated 
again in the instance of the relationship of Tell Iktanfii (Beth-harim) to Tell 
er-Rameh, as it was in the case of the relationship of Tell Bleibil (Beth- 
nimrah) to Tell Nimrin. 

As already noted, the hills to the e. and s. of Tell Iktanfi (219) curve 
around toward the n.e. end of the Dead Sea, interposing a high, broken wall 
limiting the s. extent of the Plains of Moab. In this area of the ‘Arbéth 
Moab, there are no streams of water as strong as those in the wudydn thus 
far dealt with. There is nevertheless one fairly important waédi, with a peren- 
nial stream fed by strong springs, which marks the southernmost limit of the 
arable area of the ‘Arbéth Mé’ab. It is the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh. There are, how- 
ever, several e.-w. wudydn between the Wadi er-Rameh and the Wadi el- 
‘Azeimeh. South of the Wadi er-Rameh is the dry Wadi Ejrafeh, which serves 
more or less as the southernmost limit of the lands irrigated by the waters of 
the Wadi er-Rameh. 


1121 Cf. the plan without scale by Mallon, in Biblica X, 1929, p. 230, fig. 2, which 
cannot possibly be correct; Merrill, p. 230; Conder, SEP I, p. 230. 

1122 The sherds from Tell Iktanfi reproduced in TG 1, belong to the following periods: 
TG I, Pl. 61:7, to the Middle Chaleolithic; Pl. 62.5.6(?).7.8(7%) to MB I; Pl. 62: 
1-4 to MB II; ef. p. 151; Biblica X, 1929, p. 231. 

128 Cf. ANNUAL XVIII-XIX, p. 268; above, n. 1090. 
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Close to the s. side of the Wadi Ejrafeh, at a point about 1.4 km. s.-s. 
of Tell er-Rameh (214) is Tell Ejrafeh,‘1** which we did not get to visit. 
From the air, the low site of what we took to be Tell Ejrafeh, with a number _ 
of separate, small tumuli, seemed to be very interesting. About 4.3 km. s.w.- | 


w.s.w. of Tell er-Rameb (214), and 4km. w.s. w. of Tell Ejrafeh is Teleilat 

Ghassiil (228) (Fig. 122). It is located some 350 m. beyond the n. side of q 

the Wadi Ejrafeh, and just below the very southwestern edge of the lands Fr. 


irrigated by the waters from the Wadi er-Rameh.''** Below Wadi Ejrafeh is” 
Wadi et-Terfeh, whose easternmost stretch is known as the Wadi ‘Ain Mask, - 
receiving the first part of the flow of its stream from the ‘Ayin Misa below | 
Jebel Siaghah. Most of the water of the ‘Ayin Mfisa is now pumped up to - 
Madeba.'*** The Wadi ‘Ain Misa soon loses its flow of water, and its con- 
tinuation, the Wadi et-Terfeh, is dry until, shortly after emerging from the | 
hills, some springs furnish it with a small flow of water, beginning at a point | 
close to where a branch to the s. of it, the Wadi Abii Qa‘il, joins it. From the 
air, it looks as if there might be an important antiquity site at the end of the — 
triangle formed by the junction of the two wadis. It might, on the other hand, | 
be a completely natural, isolated rise. We were not able to visit it. To the s. — 
of the Wadi Abii. Qa‘il, another small, lateral wadi, called the Wadi Siyaleh, — 
joins the Wadi et-Terfeh, which bends to the s.w. to empty into the Dead — 
Sea,—the Wadi Ejrafeh being the southernmost of the wudydn in the Plains | 
of Moab to reach or approach the Jordan. The Wadi Siyaleh is joined by the 


1124 Cf. the map in TG I, p. 148, Fig. 67, where it is called Khirbet Djarafa. _ 

1123 We doubt very much whether the abandonment of sites such as Teleilat Ghassiil — 
were caused by changes of climate. This site and others like it in the Plains of Moab _ 
and elsewhere existed by virtue of irrigation agriculture. A glance at an air-photograph — 
shows that Teleiliét Ghassil is not situated so far out in the plain as to have made the — - 
irrigation of its lands prohibitively difficult. It is likewise very difficult to believe that _ 
there were more lateral streams flowing through the Plains of Moab into the in 
than there are today. Nor do we think that Middle Chalcolithic sites are restricted to _ 
lowlands. There is the Early and Late Chaleolithic Tell el-Far‘ah, overlooking the Wadi _ 
el-Far‘ah, n.e. of Nablus, in Palestine, and, furthermore, there are sites with pottery — 
which seems definitely to be in some instances no later than Middle Chaleolithic, in the 
highlands in Transjordan, such as Tell Kufr Yaba (81), Khirbet el-Metwi (300), Umm 
Beteimeh (302), Sahri (303), Tell el-Meghaniyeh (261), and Zakhireh (306) ; ef. above, 
pp. 71-75. 78. 79. 87. 129.396 and Pottery Plates 87.24. 108. 32.65.111; Bulletin 104, 
pp. 12-20. We believe, in a word, that the final abandonment of Teleilat Ghasstil was 
due, as Albright puts it, “to a general devastation of the country before 3500 B.c.,” 
and that *‘ some time may have elapsed before men began to settle down again,” but that 
this final abandonment was definitely not due to any changes in climate; ef. Albright, 
AP, pp. 69-70; above, p. 326, n. 885. rT 

1126 Cf, ANNUAL XV, p. 110. 
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Fig. 122. Teleilit Ghassfl (228), s.e.-s.s.e. of the confluence of the Wadi el-Kefrein with the Wadi 
er-Raimeh, which empties into the Jordan. 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant), 
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Wadi el-Hajal, before it joins the Wadi et-Terfeh. And below the Wadi et- 
Terfeh is the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh, whose e. continuation or rather beginning 
stretch in the hills is known as the Wadi el-Heri.*** 
Khirbet Sweimeh (222 4: 
It is the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh with its powerful springs, which makes possible © 


the irrigation of an area approximately 1.5 km. square at the southwesternmost 
corner of the Plains of Moab, on both sides of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh, and as — 
far as the Wadi et-Terfeh, and facing the n. e. end of the Dead Sea, into which 
the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh empties. It is in this southernmost area of the ‘Arbéth 
Moab, which has been subjected to irrigation agriculture certainly from the — 
4th millennium on, with intervals of idleness or abandonment in between, in 
which, according to Numbers 33: 49 the Biblical Beth hay-Yesiméth is located: 


“And they (the Israelites) camped along the (Valley of the) Jordan, from Beth hay- 
Yesimoth to Abel ha&s-Sittim in the ‘Arbéth 


This passage is by no means in opposition to Joshua 13:27, which deals with 
another, partly overlapping division of the rich lands extending farther 
n. in the Plains of Moab. Each of these two verses, namely, Numbers 33: 49 
and Joshua 13: 27, looks, so to speak, at the Plains of Moab through different 
binoculars. Each pair of sites listed in these verses, Beth hay-Yesiméth and 
Abel has-Sittim in Numbers 33:49 on the one hand, and Beth-harém and 
Beth-nimrah in Joshua 13:27 on the other, includes some land common to 
both and some contained only in one or the other. The stretch from the Wadi 
el-‘Azeimeh, on which Beth hay-Yesiméth has correctly been located, to the 
Wadi el-Kefrein, on which Abel has-Sittim (Tell el-Hammim), is located, 
represents a natural whole, just as the stretch from the Wadi er-Rameh on _ 
which Beth-haram (Tell Iktanii) is located, to the Wadi Nimrin on which 
Beth-nimrah (Tell Bleibil) is located, represents another and somewhat com- 
plementary whole. Common to both areas is the stretch between the Wadi 
el-Kefrein, and to the s. of it, the Wadi er-Rameh which joins it. 

The site hitherto generally identified with the Biblical Beth hay-Yesiméth 
is Khirbet Sweimeh (222),1'** on the n. side of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh. It is 
about 2 km. from the n.e. end of the Dead Sea, and about a km. n. w.-w. n. w. 
of the powerful spring of ‘Ain Sweimeh. The most striking and obvious 
reason for this identification is the similarity of the name Yesimdth to 
Sweimeh, which is clearly its arabicized form. The name occurs in Josephus’s 
description of the conquest of the Plains of Moab by Placidus, according to 


x 


at Cf. AXNUAL XV, p: 110. 
1128 Feb. 10, 1943; ef. Bulletin 91, pp. 23-24. 
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which Placidus “took Abila, Julias, and Bezemoth.” "2° Abel traces the 
development in literature extending through the Middle Ages***® of the 
Biblical name to its present Arabic form. The position of Khirbet Sweimeh 
corresponds also with the location of the site as given by Eusebius, described 
as “Bethsimuth, which is known today as Isimuth,” and as being opposite 
Jericho, about 10 miles south, near the Dead Sea.*!** It is also in accord with 
the position on the Mideba map, where it is shown near the n.e. end of the 
Dead Sea, surrounded by palm trees, although the name itself is missing.***? 

Khirbet Sweimeh is an extensive, low, practically bare mound, several m. 
high above the plain, oriented roughly w.-e., and measuring about 75 by 
60m. Part of it is used as a modern Arabic cemetery. On its w. side are some 
rude stone huts which serve as store-houses for the tiny village of Sweimeh, 


standing a short distance away from the s. e. end of the mound, where a small 
spring appears. The store-houses are built of stones taken from foundations 
in the mound, some of which have been exposed by shallow excavations by the 
inhabitants of the village. About a km. to the s.e. of Khirbet Sweimeh is < 
splendid spring, called ‘Ain Sweimeh,"*** gushing forth in a hollow at the base 
of the hills which encircle the n.e. to s.e. sides of the Sweimeh lands. The 
water of this spring is led through a canal to a point on the s. side of the 
Wadi el-‘Azeimeh opposite the site of Khirbet Sweimeh, and then westward to 
irrigate an extensive area of land on the s. side of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh. 
Another irrigation canal leads s. w.-w.s.w. from ‘Ain Sweimeh through the 
n. e. section of the Sweimeh lands. 

A careful examination was made of the large numbers of sherds found on 
and around Khirbet Sweimeh. Many of them were taken from a deep trench 
cut across most of the width of the mound near its w. end. The sherds were 
Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic, with nothing of any earlier period 
among them. Pére Abel, whose explorations in the Jordan Valley have con- 
tributed so much to our knowledge of its ancient history, very kindly permitted 
the writer to examine the sherds he had collected years previously from 


Khirbet Sweimeh. They were the same as those found by the writer on the 


site."*** In view of the absence of any sherds whatsoever which are pre-Roman, 


XLI, 1932, pp. 85-86. 

OQnomasticon 48: 6-8; 49: 5-7. 

82 Cf. Abel, RB VI, 1909, p. 230; Géographie . .. Il, p. 275; Mallon, Biblica X, 
1929, pp. 218-220; TG I, p. 147; Conder, SEP I, p. 156. 

1133 Cf, RB XLI, 1932, pp. 84-85, and Pl. IV: 2. 

454 Cf, RB XLI, 1932, p. 85; Géographie ... II, p. 275; Mallon, Biblica X, 1929, 
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or more specifically which belong to Iron Age I-II, it becomes obviously 
impossible to accept the identification of Khirbet Sweimeh with Beth hay- 
Yesiméth. Here then, in the case of Khirbet Sweimeh, is yet another unforti- 
fied site, situated in an open plain, which inherited the name of the original, 
fortified, Iron Age I-II site located somewhere in the vicinity. The question 
remains open then for the moment as to the location of Biblical Beth hay- 
Ye&iméth, inasmuch as it is definitely not to be identified with Khirbet 
Sweimeh. 


Teleilat Umweis (223) 

About three quarters of a km. to the e.-e. n.e. of Khirbet Sweimeh (222), 
is Teleilat Umweis (223),1'*° directly overlooking the s. side of the V 
‘Azeimeh. The place seems to have beer built directly on a very low rise, 
overlooking a triangular bend northward of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh. There are 
some vague foundation-ruins in an area about 55m. in diameter, and what 
seem to be the remains of a tower (?) at the n.e. side. Small quantities of 
worn sherds were found after long search in and around the area of the site, 
and on the slopes leading down to the dry bed of the wadi, whose stream has 
been diverted farther up for irrigation purposes, as we shall see. \ few of the 
sherds may possibly have belonged to the Middle Chalcolithic period, and 
several others seemed to belong to EB IV—MB I, and a few to Iron Age II, 
with the remainder being Byzantine. 


Rujm el-Azeimeh (224) 

Less than three quarters of a km, to the n.e.-e.n.e. of Teleilat Umweis 
(223), is Rujm el-‘Azeimeh (224), on the n. side of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh. 
It consists of the remains of a small birkeh, which still catches and keeps rain 
water for a while. It seems to be a dirt reservoir, but perhaps after the debris 
were removed, the original stone walls would reappear. There is a 10 m. long 
stone wall on its w. side, the relationship of which to the birkeh, if any at all, 
we did not understand. A small number of painted and glazed mediaeval 
Arabic sherds was found by this small reservoir. Despite the fact that every 
thing round about it was brown and burned, our horses browsed on the grass 
and shrubs still growing inside the birkeh at the time of our visit.1!** - 


Tell el--Azeimeh (227) 


= 


Less than 3km. e.n.e. of Khirbet Sweimeh (222), is Tell el-‘Azeimeh iy 


1485 Jan. 29, 1943; cf. Bulletin 91, p. 24; RB XLI, 1932, Pl. IV: 1; TG I, pp. 148-149. 
1136 Jan. 29, 1943. 
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(227),1"°* overlooking from the s. the WAdi el-‘Azeimeh. It is less than three _ 
quarters of a km. e.s.e. of Rujm el-‘Azeimeh (224). It is situated on the 

edge of a high, flattish, isolated bench, with a tiny wadi curving around its 
s. side, and joining the WAdi el-‘Azeimeh below it. This site stands thus at | 
the top of the base of a triangle, whose apex is formed by the meeting of these 
two wudydn. In the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh below this site, there rises the powerful 
spring of Ris Moyet el-‘Azeimeh. Its waters are completely diverted into a 
canal, which leads them beyond the n. side of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh for a con- 
siderable distance w.-w.n.w. and then n.w. all the way across to the Wadi — 

et-Terfeh, where they are used to irrigate fields on both sides of it, but par-— 
ticularly on its s. side. The entire course of the curving line of this water 
channel, diverting the water from the Ras Moyet el-‘Azeimeh in the Wadi 
el-‘Azeimeh across the shallow Wadi Hajal to the sides of the shallow Wadi 
et-Terfeh, can clearly be seen from the air. This water channel is about 
2.5km. long. At a point about 1.5 km. still higher up the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh 
(Wadi el-Heri), still another water channel or tiny canal diverts the flow of 
the Wadi el-Heri, joined with the water from the strong spring of ‘Ain el- 
Heri, and leads it in a fairly straight line overland and westward past the — 
s. side of Tell el-‘Azeimeh. It continues then for some distance along the s. 
side of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh, which it crosses just above Khirbet es-Sweimeh ~~ : 


(222) to help irrigate the fields w. of Khirbet es-Sweimeh beyond the n. side wv, 7 
of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh. The main stretch of this canal is some 3 km. long. - oe 7 7 
As a result of the diversion of these waters, the entire length of the Wadi amar ', 


el-‘Azeimeh is dry. 

The land below the oval bench on which Tell el-‘Azeimeh is located fall 
away sharply to the w., with the result that one commands from Tell el- 
‘Azeimeh a splendid view over the plain to the w., which descends in gradual 
stages to the shore of the Dead Sea. The more or less oval bench, oriented 
roughly n.-s., on which this site is located, is marked with the remains of a 
number of foundations of ancient buildings of indeterminate date, and there 
is some evidence that the entire area was once enclosed within a wall. One 
fairly large rectangular area is still completely encompassed by a wall about 
a meter thick. The shortness of time at our disposal when we examined this 
site did not enable us to take any accurate measurements. Some measurements 
are given by Mallon and Neuville.**** We devoted all the time at our disposal, 


97 Feb. 10, 1943; cf. Bulletin 91, pp. 24-25; this is apparently the Khirbet el- 
‘Azeimeh (Adeimeh) of Abel’s map in RB XLI, 1932, p. 78, fig. 1, but is not to be 
confused with the Roman camp below it, on which Abel, pp. 82-83, reports. 

488 Cf. Mallon, TG I, p. 151, and Neuville, Biblica XI, 1930, p. 261, who state that 
the area of Tell el-‘Azeimeh measures approximately 116 by 75m. 
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after making a reconnaissance of the site, to search for ancient potsherds, 
of which we found a fair number. Among them were some Middle Chalco- 
lithic fragments, a larger number of Iron Age I-II sherds, and some later 
sherds extending from the Roman to the mediaeval Arabic periods (cf. Pottery 
Notes, pp. 466-467). 

The Wadi el-‘Azeimeh narrows and deepens to the e. beyond Tell el-“Azeimeh. 
This site, dominating the southernmost part of the Plains of Moab, is in a 
position absolutely to control the flow of water westward, which stems from 
its upper reaches and the strong spring immediately below it. It occupies thus 
a position of large strategic importance, controlling an important track leading 
up to the highlands of the Madeba region in the Mountains of Moab, and it 
guards the westward course of the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh, which forms the south- 
ernmost boundary of the fertile reaches of the Plains of Moab. It is the only 
possible site along the Wadi el-‘Azeimeh which can be identified with the 
Biblical Beth hay-YeSiméth. After its destruction in the early 6th century B. Cc., 
its original name became attached to the site of Khirbet Sweimeh.*'*® 

This completes the examination of the Biblical sites located in the Plains 
of Moab. It has been seen that they were all located at the e. edge of the 
Plains. They were always built on easily fortified and usually isolated hills, 
guarding perennial streams and strategic roads and positions. The question 
of public security was obviously paramount in the minds of the inhabitants 
during Iron Age I-II. They chose naturally strong sites for their towns and 
fortresses to guard the fertile, irrigated plains from which they gained their 
sustenance. During this period, each important settlement was strongly forti- 
fied, although a number of open villages may have been clustered about it, as, 
for instance, in the case of those around Succoth (Tell Deir‘alla). 

During the difficult centuries that followed the dangerous years of their 
pilgrim beginnings, the Israelites, and for that matter the Edomites and 
Moabites and Ammonites and other contemporary groups in that part of the 
world, had constantly to be on guard against enemies from outside and against 
each other. After their civilization was destroyed in the 6th century B. c., 
these fortified hilltops were abandoned, and most of Transjordan and the 
Jordan Valley reverted to grazing lands, with a nomadic economy replacing 
the highly developed one of the previous, sedentary civilization. Subsequently, 
in Hellenistic-Roman times, more expansive settlements were established in 
the very center of the Plains of Moab by the sides or in the vicinity of the 
perennial streams, which had been guarded in earlier centuries by strong 
fortresses overlooking the points of their emergence from the eastern hills. 


1139 Of, RJ, pp. 230-240. 
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These new and largely unfortified cities flourished during the beneficent period 
of peace which prevailed when Rome established political hegemony over 


4 _ broad spaces of the world, and directly or indirectly maintained public security 
throughout the farthest reaches of her empire.1'*° 

_ It is well to emphasize one particular factor, which determined the location 
r of the Iron Age cities in the Plains of Moab. This was the necessity of 
‘ guarding the outlets of the perennial streams from the e. hills into the open 
+? plains. Agriculture in the Jordan Valley, in which we include the Plains of 


Moab, depends very considerably, and in such areas as the Plains of Moab 
completely, upon irrigation. Were the life-giving waters cut off from most of 
the fields, very few crops could be raised, if any at all. Of what avail would 
it have been to build cities during the troubled days of Iron Age I-II at the 
places in the open areas of the Plains of Moab, where they have previously 
been incorrectly placed on most maps,—as, for instance, Beth hay-Yesiméth 
at Khirbet Sweimeh, Beth-haram at Tell er-Rameh, Abel has-Sittim at Tell 
el-Kefrein or Beth-nimrah at Tell Nimrin,—if the enemy were able to divert 
>) the perennial streams of water as they emerged from the hills into the plains? 
To have cut off the flow of water in the hills themselves would have been 
impracticable without a major engineering effort. Once, however, the streams 


leave their canyons in the hills and begin to flow across the open plains, it is 
a comparatively simple task to dig ditches and divert the water. It might be 
said in objection to this statement, that the inhabitants of the Plains of Moab 
could always have obtained water from the Jordan. That would require the 
: installation of pumping stations, such as were not yet dreamed of in ancient 
times, and only a few of which are employed today on the w. side of the Jordan 


Valley by some Jewish colonies. The inhabitants of the Jordan Valley were 
. . 


: by and large completely dependent thus upon the streams that came down 
from the hills and coursed through the plains. Their civilization may be 
described with the Biblical words: 
“And Lot lifted up his eyes and saw all the Kikkar of the Jordan. All of it was 
2 irrigated, ... like a garden of God.” - 


"The location and history of the Biblical towns in the Plains of Moab must be 
related to the compulsions and complexities of irrigation agriculture.‘*** 
There were four perennial streams which traversed these plains and four 
fortresses, which in Biblical times guarded their eastern gates—Beth hay-— 


1149 Cf, RJ, pp. 241-242. 
1141 Genesis 13: 10. 
1142 Cf, Bulletin 91, pp. 25-26; TG I, pp. 150-151. 155. 
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Yesiméth at Tell el-‘Azeimeh, Beth-harém at Tell Iktanfi, Abel has-Sittim at 
Tell el-Hammim, and Beth-nimrah at Tell Bleibil. 


el-Azeimeh Dolmen-Field 


Situated about a quarter of a km. away to the e. on the ground rising above 
Tell el--Azeimeh (227), is what seems to be a fine circular grave, apparently 
of dolmen affinity, measuring about 4.50 m. in diameter. It is built of large 
stones laid sidewise, measuring on the average about 1.10 by .60 by .25m. 
Nearby are the remains of large dolmens. 


> 
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Rujm Abii Qacil (226) 


On the n. side of Wadi el-‘Azeimeh, in about the same relative position as 
the el-‘Azeimeh dolmen-field, and continuing to the n., n.e., and e.n.e. is a 
very extensive dolmen-field (225) ,1"** which extends to a high ridge between 
Wadi el-Eajal and the Wadi Siyaleh. This ridge is dominated by the point 
of Rujm Abii Qa‘il (226), which is about 1.5km. n.e.-e.n.e. of Tell el- 

‘Azeimeh (227), and from which one commands what is practically an airplane 
view ot the n. end of the Dead Sea and the Plains of Moab and the slopes 
leading down steeply to their eastern side. On top of Rujm Abi Qa‘il are the 
massive remains of what may possibly have been the platform base of a great 
dolmen, possibly of the double-chambered type. It measures about 8.50 m. in 
diameter. Six rows of stone blocks of this circular foundation, rising to a 
height of 1.80 m., are still visible on the s. side. There are the remains of 
large dolmens nearby (Fig. 123.124) and of small and large stone circles.'*** 
We passed broken-down dolmens and stone circles all the way down the slopes 
to the Plains of Moab. Immediately below the s.w. side of Rujm Abi Qa‘il 
is a large stone circle, measuring about 24 m. in diameter, with a smaller one, 
about 4m. in diameter inside of it. = 

d. WEST SIDE OF THE JORDAN 
Khirbet ‘Ain Dig (249b) 

About 1.5 km, n. w.-n.n. w. of Tell es-Sultan (Fig. 125), the poorly exca- 
vated site of ancient Jericho, is the extensive site of Dig or Duyfiq.’**® About 
a km. removed from it to the n. n. w. is the site of Nu‘eimeh. About half way 
between these two points rise the powerful springs of ‘Ain Diq and ‘Ain 
Nu‘eimeh, which are separated from each other by a ridge a little over two 


| 


> 


1143 Cf, Mallon, TG I, pp. 149.152; Neuville, Biblica XI, 1930, pp. 249-264. 
1144 Cf. Neuville, Biblica XI, 1930, p. 257, Fig. 5. 


1143 October 29, 1946. 
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meters long. The flow of the spring of ‘Ain Dfiq turns s. and then w., and 
that of the spring of ‘Ain Nu‘eimeh turns n. and then w.n.w. Originally 
both of them joined together and flowed through the little Wadi en-Nu‘eimeh, 


g. 123. Dolmen, w. of Rujm Abi Qa‘il (226). 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


which reaches the Jordan just below the position of the present Allenby bridge. 
The waters of both springs, however, were anciently diverted for irrigation 
purposes, as they are today, and none escapes into the river. They are employed 
to irrigate the very intensively cultivated, rich little valley nestled in a deep 
pocket between the hills n. w. of Tell es-Sultén. Overlooking the s. w. end of 
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. 124. Dolmen, s.w. of Rujm Abi Qa‘il, with ruins of other dolmens 
visible in background. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 
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this valley is the cave-pitted hill of Deir el-Qarantal. The waters of each of 
the two springs are separately canalized, those of ‘Ain Diiq being led across 
the s. side of the valley, and those of ‘Ain Nu‘eimeh across the n. side, and 
continuing to be further utilized around and beyond the fields of Khirbet 
Mefjer. In the center of the s. part of this valley are the now completely 
covered-over remains of a Byzantine s) nagogue,''*® on the n. side of the Wadi 
en-Nu‘eimeh. In the wddi, below the position of the ancient synagogue, are 
the high, tiered arches, rising some 10 m. above the wadi-bed, still supporting 
the remains of the Roman aqueduct (Fig. 126.127) that brought waters from 
the springs of ‘Ain Nu‘eimeh and ‘Ain Diiq across the Wadi Nu‘eimeh towards 
Khirbet Mefjer. 

The lush little valley, now planted mostly to bananas, was intensively settled 
in ancient times, and particularly so from the Roman through the Byzantine 
and mediaeval Arabic periods. The foundation remains and large quantities 
of Roman to mediaeval Arabic pottery and intensive cultivation have effec- 
tively obliterated or buried any earlier remains, which probably existed there. 
However, on the s. side of the Wadi en-Nu‘eimeh, on the slopes of the hills 
directly above the sources of the two springs of ‘Ain Nu‘eimeh and ‘Ain Dfigq, 
and extending over a considerable area, we found numerous sherds and some 
flints, most of which seemed to belong to the Karly Chalcolithie period, with 
a few pieces belonging perhaps to Early Bronze, aside from some fragments 
that ranged from’ the Roman to the mediaeval Arabic periods (cf. Pottery 
Notes, pp. 435-436). There were numerous examples of Early Chalcolithic 
ornamentation with bands of “herring-bone” incisions. This Early Chaleo- 
lithic settlement would seem to be contemporary with that of Jericho VIII,'**’ 
and furnishes further evidence of the intensive occupation of the Jordan 
Valley during that period. 


Tell el-Triini (249 a) 

About 8 km. n. w.-n. n. w. of Khirbet ‘Ain Diigq, and a km. w.-w. n. w. of the 
tiny settlement of el-‘Auja, is the small Tell et-Trini (249 a),'"** known also 
as Tell Triinet el-“\uja. On some maps it is marked as Khirbet el-Auja el- 
Féqa, but it is nut known by that name to anyone locally. It is situated at the 
entrance of a small plain, bordering the hills to the w., from which the Wadi 


114° Cf. Vincent, RB 28, 1919, pp. 532-563; RB 30, 1921, pp. 442-443; 579-601; Abel, 
Géographie .. . II, pp. 307. 393-394; Conder, SWP, III, pp. 190. 201. 221-225; Josephus, 
Antiquities XVII, 13.1. 

1147 Cf, above, pp. 327-328. 

1148 October 29, 1946; cf. Albright, ANNUAL Vi, p. Os Conder, SWP II, p. 403; Alt, 


PJB 1926, p. 33. ‘ty 
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el-‘Auja emerges with its strongly flowing stream, and is about 100 m. to the 
s. of the wadi. The headwaters of the Wadi el-‘Auja are located about 1.25 km. 
away to the n. w.-w.n.w., farther up the wadi, at the very strong spring of 
‘Ain el-‘Auji. The little plain in which it is situated is no longer in the 
Jordan Valley proper. Some gardens tended by one family living in a ram- 
shackle house represent the modern occupation of the area. The small /ell is 
almost completely covered with modern graves and fallen building stones of 
all kinds. Numerous Iron Age I-IT sherds were found, most of which, how- 
ever, belonged to Iron Age I]. In addition, there were large numbers of 
Yoman to mediaeval Arabic sherds, 

Khirbet el-‘Auja el-Féqa (249) 

About 6.5 km. almost due e. of Tell et-Trfiini (249a), and about 9.5 km. 
n.-n.n.e. of Jericho is Khirbet el--Auja el-Féqa (249).1° It overlooks the e. 
side of the Wadi el--Auja, as, emerging from the rough, hilly area w. of the 
small plain of Tell et-Triaini, it makes a northerly bend, before swinging east- 
ward to cross the w. side of the Ghér of the Jordan Valley, and empty into 
the Jordan river. There is no water at present in the Wadi el-‘Auja below 
Khirbet el-“Auja el-Foqa, because e. of a point near Tell et-Triini its waters 
are canalized, and are used to irrigate large fields of bananas and other plants 
to the e. of Khirbet el-“Auja el-Féqa. 

This site marks the beginning of the cultivable, more or less level stretches 
e. of the broken country, which extends between Tell et-Traini and Khirbet 
el-“Auja el-Féqa. There are no building remains whatsoever left on the surface 
of this site, which, to the uninitiated, might appear to be little more than an 
ordinary stretch of land immediately overlooking the bed of the wadi and the 
somewhat abrupt but brief slopes leading down to it. There is no mound to 
indicate the presence at one time of an ancient settlement. Indeed, it is likely — 
that the foundations of the ancient houses, which in all probability are con- 
structed of adobe brick, have been so worn away by time and nature, that even 
excavations would reveal little or nothing below the surface of the ground. 

The existence of a settlement belonging to an advanced civilization is | 
revealed by the presence of a considerable number of clear-cut Middle Chalco- 
lithic sherds, which are closely related to or identical with some of the types 
common at Teleilat Ghassil. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Hamilton, 
formerly Director of the Department of Antiquities, Palestine, who first found 
this site and showed it to us, and permitted us to study the collection of sherds 
he had obtained from this site and deposited in the sherd collection of the — 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. There was also a small number of Roman 


1149 June 9, 1943. 
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and Byzantine sherds, which increase in numbers in the areas e. and n. of this 
site. Some of the Middle Chalcolithic sherds were found on the slopes leading 
down to the Wadi el-‘Auja (cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 438-441). 
Khirbet el-"Auja et-Tahta (251) 

About a km. to the n.e. of this distinctively Middle Chalcolithic site, on ” 
the e. side of the modern road, is Khirbet el-‘Auja et-Tahta (251). Its ruins - 7 
cover an extensive area. This site was heavily settled from Roman through ~ 
mediaeval Arabic times and later, with masses of pottery of all these periods 4 
present. There is visible a complex tangle of foundation remains of these — 
various periods, Near the s. end of this site are the remains of what once was 
a fine mosque. In the middle of a fine mosaic floor of a nearby courtyard is a | 
very large cistern. There were numerous other cisterns among the various | 
building remains. Irrigation ditches leading off from the canalized stream of : 
the Wadi el-‘Auja water the neighboring fields. This site of Khirbet el-Auja — 
et-Tahta is generally and correctly identified with the Herodian Archelais,‘**° 
founded by Archelaus, one of the sons of Herod the Great. 
Khirbet el--Aydsh (250) 

Less than three quarters of a km. to the n.e. of the center of the area of 
Khirbet el-‘Auja et-Tahta (251) is Khirbet el-‘Ayash (250). It 
mound, about 50 m. in diameter, rising noticeably in the center of the plain. 


is a low 


The surface of the mound is bare of ruins, but littered with very numerous — 
fragments of pottery, belonging to Iron Age I-II, with most of them belonging — 
to Iron Age II. There were also among them numerous Roman, Byzantine, — 
and mediaeval Arabic sherds. The irrigation ditches which lead past it today — 
must be approximately in the same positions as those in ancient times. This 
entire area, irrigated by waters drawn off from the Wadi el-‘Auja, must have | 
been in the Roman and Byzantine periods in particular, as well as in [ron — 
Age I-II and probably earlier, one vast garden. 

This is the first Iron Age I-II site, directly in the Jordan Ghor, thus far | 
of Jericho. It is possibly to be identified with the Biblical 
Na‘arath, the southernmost of the two cities of ‘Ataréth'! and Na‘arath 
mentioned in Joshua 16:7 as marking the e. limits of the territory of Ephraim. 5! 
It has, to be sure, been frequently suggested, that Na‘arath be located by ‘Ain — 
Digq,'*? which is not an unlikely spot for an Iron Age I-IT site, but thus ll 


discovered n. 


aes 


1150 Cf, Abel, (iéographie ... II, p. 249, and references there. 7 

1151 Cf. below, pp. 418-419, where we identify ‘Ataréth with Tell el-Mazir (254) in the | 
plain of Wadi el-Far‘ah. 

1152 Cf, WHAB, p. 111; Maisler, GHAP, p. 39; Avi Yonah, QDAP V: 4, p. 164; Abel, 
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none has been discovered there. This identification hails back to Eusebius, 
who declared that “ Na‘arath of the tribe of Ephraim is now Noorath, a Jewish 
village 5 miles north of Jericho.” ** The statement of Eusebius was localized 
by Clermont-Ganneau at ‘Ain Dfiq,’** where the Naara of Josephus '** and 
the Na‘aran of the Talmud have also been located. Assuming that Eusebius 
knew more or less what he was talking about, the distance between Khirbet 
el--Ayash and Jericho or Tell es-Sultén approximates that of 5 miles much 
more closely than that between ‘Ain Diq and Jericho or Tell es-Sultan. 
Khirbet el-Beiyadat (252) 

About 2km. to the n. of Khirbet el-‘Auja et-Tahta (251) is Khirbet el- 
Beiyadat (252), on the e. side of the modern road. It consists today of the 
remains of a large birkeh or reservoir. This birkeh, however, is so full of dirt 
now, that its original size and depth could only be determined by considerable 
clearances. On itis e. side are the remains of a stone wall, 1.5 m. thick, which 
may be part of the birkeh. It seems likely that water for the birkeh was led 
into it from one of the canals which diverted the water of the Wadi el-“Auja. 
The birkeh undoubtedly served also to catch as much of the sudden and brief 
winter and spring rains as possible. It was obviously a feeder reservoir for 
the supplying of water to the system of irrigation ditches which threaded the 
fields of the plain on the level somewhat below it. There is a gradual and even 
perceptible slope from the base of the hills towards the edge of the Ghdr over- 
looking the Zor of the Jordan. That the birkeh still catches some water from 
the seasonal rains was evidenced by the fact that although the area round 
about it was bare and brown and burnt out at the time of our visit on June 3, 
1943, some green shrubs were growing inside its confines. Numerous Roman, 
Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic sherds were found on this site. Excavations 
would probably reveal the presence of houses in the immediate vicinity of this 
birkeh, some of which would undoubtedly go back to the Roman period. 

It has been suggested by some that the site of Magdalsenna, related to the 
name of the Biblical S¢na’ah,’**® is to be identified with the site of Khirbet | 
el-Beiyadat.''*’ We are inclined to agree with this suggestion, although there 
does not seem to be enough proof to make it certain. 


Géographie ... II, pp. 249. 393-394, and references there; Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues 
in Palestine and Greece, p. 28; above, p. 408. 

1153 Qnomasticon, 136, 24. 

1154 Clermont-Ganneau, Archaeological Researches in Palestine, Il, pp. 20-23. 

155 Antiquities ... XVII, 13.1; ef. Avi-Yonah, QDAP V: 4, p. 164 (26); Clermont-_ : 
Ganneau, op. cit., p. 22; Abel, Géographie .. . Il, pp. 393-394. 

1156 Nehemiah 7: 38; Ezra 2: 35; Josephus, Antiquities XVII, 13.1. 

1157 Guthe, Mitteilungen u. Nachrichten d. Deutschen Paldstinvereins 1911, p. 68; Avi — 
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Khirbet Fasdyil (253) 

About 7 km. n. n. w.-n. w. of Khirbet el-Beiyadat (252) is Khirbet Fasayil 

253), the site of the Phasaelis built by Herod the Great to commemorate the 
name of his brother.1*** Once the center of a fruitful and intensively culti- 
vated area, famous, for instance, for its date-palm trees,‘® the scanty ruins 
which mark the once magnificent site are hardly visible, until one is directly 
on top of them. Khirbet Fasfyil is about a km. from the base of the hills at 
the w. side of the Jordan Valley. The wide and essentially fertile part of the 
Jordan Valley, in which Khirbet Fasfyil is located, is almost empty of seden- 
tary inhabitants today. Large tracts of land are being planted to bananas, 
irrigated by the perennial flow of the Wadi Fasayil, which made possible 
initially the establishment of such a site as Phasaelis. In ancient times, this 
region was made greatly productive by intensive irrigation agriculture: 
“He (Herod) also built a city ... in the valley of Jericho as you go from it northward, 
whereby he rendered the neighboring country more fruitful by the cultivation its inhabi- 
tants introduced; and this he called Phasaelis.” °° 

About 3 km. to the n. w. of Khirbet Fasayil, the Wadi Fasayil first enters 
the Jordan Valley. Rising in it, is the strong spring of ‘Ain Fasfyil, whose 
waters were early canalized (Fig. 128), and led through a series of aqueducts 
and ditches to irrigate an extensive area of the ’Ard Fasayil. The outlines of 
a large reservoir can still be made out in the lands of Fasayil. Lines of irri- 
gation channels are also visible to the e. and s. of Khirbet Fasayil, traversing 
an area about 4km. square. At the n.e. corner of this section are the outlines 
of another large reservoir, called Khirbet ed-Dasa.""" It is about 3 km. e.s. e. 
of Khirbet Fasayil. From Khirbet Fasayil and Khirbet ed-Da&a, a track leads 
e.s.e. and then s.e. down to the Jordan, to the ford known as Mukhadet 


e-Surat. 
Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyab (253 a) 
About 2.5 km. n. w. of Khirbet Fasayil (253) is the small, low mound of — 


Yonah, QDAP V: 4, p. 164 (26); Alt, PJB 1926, pp. 33-34; 1927, p. 31; Conder, SWP 
[I, p. 392; ef. Dalman, PJB 1913, p. 74; 1914, p. 15, and Pl. III, who wrongly identifies 
this site with Na‘arath, as has already been pointed out by Abel, Géographie .. . II, 
pp. 249. 455. 

1158 Josephus, Antiquities XVI, 5.2; XVII, 8.1; XVIII, 2.2; BJ I, 21.9; Alt, PJB 
23, 1927, pp. 31-32; Conder, SWP IL pp. 392-393. 

1159 Cf, Pliny, Natural History, ed. Ian-Mayhoff, XIII, 4.44; Robinson, Biblical 
Researches, I1, pp. 302-305; Abel, Géographie ... II, pp. 408-409; Avi-Yonah, QDAP 
V: 4, p. 164 (26). 


1161 Cf. QDAP V: 4, p. 164. 
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Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyab (253 a),1°* situated below the entrance of the Wadi 
Fasayil into the Ghér of the Jordan. The small tell, which is oriented e. n. e. 
by w.s.w., and measures roughly about 25 by 11 m., is situated several hun- 
dred m. to the s. of the line of the Wadi Fasayil, with its rushing stream of 
water. On the s. e. side of the tell is a reservoir, measuring about 45 m. square. 
The perennial stream of the Wadi Fasayil was in Roman and Byzantine times 
deflected into an aqueduct, remains of which are clearly visible, and which 
was 0.50 m. wide. The modern aqueduct, which leads the waters today down 
to the Fasayil plain is narrower, and does not come as near Tell Sheikh edh- 
Dhiyab as the Roman one. The small fell, which consists for the most part of 
a rocky rise, is covered with remains of foundations of walls of all kinds, and 
is used as a modern burial place. It commands an excellent view of the ’Ard 
Fasayil to the e. of it, while beyond the Wadi Fasayil, there is visible some 
6 km. to the n. n.e.-n. e. the lofty hill of Qarn Sartabeh (253b). Standing in 
a hollow, enclosed by hills on all sides but the e., Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyab 
occupies an important strategic position (Fig. 129). 

To judge from the considerable number of Iron Age I-II sherds found 
(most of which to be sure belonged to Iron Age IL), there was a small fortress- 
settlement there during that period. There were also several EB I-II frag- 
ments, including a fine, semi-elliptical, EB 1 ledge-handle found on the s. e. 
side of the tell, just above the e. wall of the reservoir below it, and several 
MB II sherds. There were also numerous Roman to mediaeval Arabic sherds, 
testifying to the occupancy of the site and region in those periods. On the n. 
side of the Wadi Fasayil, on the gradual slopes leading upward beyond to the 
base of the hills surmounted in the distance by Qarn Sartabeh, we found some 
worn EB I-II sherds, and some Middle Chalcolithic pieces. There were no 
visible traces of buildings of any kind, but excavations may well reveal them 
(cf. Pl. 11:8; 92). 

Alt has suggested the possibility of identifying Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyab 
with Biblical ‘Atardth, if it is not to be equated with Khirbet el-Auja el-F6qa, 
which it demonstrably cannot be.'"®* Abel, too," is of the opinion that Tell 
Sheikh edh-Dhiyab and ‘\tardth are to be equated. We shall discuss below 
our reasons for rejecting this equation and for identifying ‘Ataréth with Tell 
el-Mazar in the plain of the Wadi el-Far‘ah.'” 


Yarn Sartabeh (253b) 


On top of a lofty hill surmounting the Jebel el-Qurein, at a point some 6km,— 


1162 October 23, 1946. 

7403 Alt, PJB 1926, p. 33, n. 2; 1927, p. 31. 
1164 Abel, Géographie ... II, pp. 58. 255, 
1164 See below, pp. 418-419. 
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<i to the n.n.e.-n.e. of Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyib (253a), and a little less than 
— §km. w.s. w.-w. of Tell ed-Diamieh (200), which it also overlooks, is Qarn 
Rartebeh: "(858b), which has generally and correctly been identified with 
Alexandrium. It is clearly visible all the way from Jericho, and commands 


ig. 129. Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyib (253 a), looking w. n. w. 
It is a low, rounded mound in upper center of phot., with a larger, similarly 


shaped hillock behind it. 


(Phot. Nelson Glueck). 


thus a view not only over all of the lower half, but also over a considerable 
part of the n. half of the Jordan Valley. On the very top of it are the ruins 
of Alexandrium, founded by Alexander Jannaeus and rebuilt by order of 
Herod the Great."'** Flying over the summit of Qarn Sartabeh, as we did on 
Jan. 27, 1945, in a plane piloted by the then Air Officer Commanding, Royal 


1106 Cf. Abel, Géographie ... II, p. 242; Avi-Yonah, QDAP V: 4, p. 161 (23); Conder, 
SWP II, pp. 380-382. 396-401; Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 42. 
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Air Force, Levant, Air Commodore H. D. McGregor, we could clearly see the 
remains of the thick Herodian walls. Numerous large, dressed building stones 

were lying about on the surface. The prominence of this site, the strength of 

its position, the excellence of its vantage point, have in the past given rise to ~ - 
the incorrect identification of Qarn Sartabeh with the Biblical Zarethan.'% — 
Both the architecture and pottery of Qarn Sartabeh agree with the literary 
evidence that the ruins there must be dated between the 2nd century B. c. and 
the 1st century A.D., and show furthermore that there may have been some 
resettlement and rebuilding there in the mediaeval Arabic period.1'®* 


Tell el-Mazar (254) 3 
About 5.25 km. to the n. e. of Qarn Sartabeh (253b) and about 7 km. n. w.- 
w.n.w. of Tell ed-Damieh (200), is Tell el-Mazir (254). It is located in the — 
Jiftlik, near the lower end of the widening plain of the Wadi el-Far‘ah, which — 
merges with the plain of the w. side of the Jordan Valley. The perennial 
stream of the Wadi el-Far‘ah irrigates not only the arable lands along its sides, 
but also and especially the rich fields of the merged plains of the Wadi el- 
Far‘ah and the Jordan Valley. Together with its opposite number on the e. 
side of the Jordan, Tell ed-Diamieh (200), Tell el-Mazar helps control the 
important highway which leads up into the hill country of Palestine via the 
Wadi el-Far‘ah, and of Transjordan via the Wadi Zerqa (River Jabbok). 
Tell el-Mazar also, naturally, was an important post on the n.-s. track which 
traversed the length of the w. side of the Jordan Ghér. Viewed from its e. 
side, Tell el-Mazar is an imposing-looking mound, commanding an excellent — 
view over the cultivated Ghor of the w. side of the Jordan. The w. side of 
Tell el-Mazir, beyond which the modern track runs, is considerably less steep — 
than the e. side. Foundation ruins, many of them probably no earlier than — 
the mediaeval Arabic period, are visible on the top and sides of the mound. — 
There are two crude, modern stone houses on the top, and a small mosque. 
Large quantities of sherds were found on the top and slopes of the mound, 
most of which belong to the Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic periods. 
Tell el-Mazir has generally and probably correctly been identified with the 
Hellenistic to Byzantine Coreae.*'®* There were, in addition, considerable | 

numbers of Iron Age I-II sherds, particularly Iron Age II. 
The excellent location of Tell el-Mazar near an important with a 


1167 Cf. Bulletin 62, pp. 14-18; 90, pp. 8-10. 

1168 Cf, above, pp. 342-344. 

116° Cf, Moulton, Bulletin 62, p. 14; Abel, RB 1913, p. 227; Géographie ... II, pp. 300- ‘ 
301; Alt, PJB 1928, p. 41; Avi-Yonah, QDAP V: 4, p. 162 (24); Steuernagel, ZDPV © 
48, p. A. 344. 
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perennial stream, in the midst of a fertile plain, and straddling a strategic 


crossroads, enhances the likelihood of its having been mentioned, under its he ho 
original name, in the Bible. To judge from the manner frequently employed - _ 


in the Bible of mentioning two towns such as Dan and Beersheba, Bozrah and 
Teman, Beth-nimrah and Beth-haram, or Abel ha&s-Sittim and Beth hay-— 
YeSiméth to indicate the n. and s. ends of a district,**° the two cities of 
‘Ataréth and Na‘arath (Na‘arah or Na‘aran) mentioned in Josh. 16: 7,12 
represent, respectively, the n. and s. limits, or at least the most important sites 
between the n. and s. limits of the e. side of the territory of Ephraim, which 
is bounded by the w. side of the Jordan Valley. 


Age I-II site of Khirbet ‘Ayash instead of placing it in the immediate vicinity 
of ‘Ain Diiq, where it has generally been previously located."1** The only two 
sites which can be considered for identification with ‘Ataréth are either Tell 
Sheikh edh-Dhiyab or Tell el-Mazair. Most scholars have tended to identify 
‘Ataréth with Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyab,™’** in line with Alt’s second choice 
identification—his first being the completely impossible one of Khirbet el-_ 
‘Auja el-Féqa.1'** There can be no question of the relative merits of these 
two sites, when one considers location, strategic position and size. Tell el-— 
Mazar would make an ideal n. limit of the e. side of the territory of Ephraim. 
A boundary line drawn from Khirbet ‘Ayash to Tell el-Mazfr would incorporate 
practically all of the e. side of Ephraim, as suggested in Joshua 16:7. The , 
position of Tell Sheikh edh-Dhiyab is too centrally located and too far inland, 
comparatively speaking, to serve as the northern boundary point of the e. side — 
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We have above given our reasons for identifying Na‘arath with the Iron 


Tell Abii Sidreh (255) b= 

About 10 km. to the n.e. of Tell el-Mazar (254) is Tell Abii Sidreh (255). 

located in the Zér proper, below the gattdrah hills which separate the Zor from i‘ 

the higher Ghor level of the Jordan Valley. It is a small mound, whose steepest => 

small, dry Wadi Abii Sidreh with the Jordan river. The broadened enclave of = rn 

the section of the Zor in which it stands was created by the Jordan river 7 

™ 


sides are on the n. and e., and it overlooks from the n. the confluence of the 


Cf, above, pp. 398-400. 402. 403, 
1172 Cf, above, pp. 412-413. : 
173 Cf, Abel, Géographie ... II, pp. 58. 255. 393-394; Conder, SWP II, pp. 393. 403; , 
Maisler, GHAP, p. 38; Wright and Filson, WHAB, p. 107. aa) 


1174 Of, Alt, PIB 1926, p. 33, n. 2; 1927, p. 32. ape bs, La 
‘a 
1175 June 9, 1943. 
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making a deep bend to the e., looking like the upper part of a formal top hat 
in outline, and with the crown almost touching the base of the gattarah hills 
on the e. side of the river (Fig. 130). The level stretch of the Zér of Tell 
Abii Sidreh was anciently cultivated, and was being cultivated at the time of 
our visit to the ¢ell by some Arab families, living in a small encampment of 
five black tents. Tell Abii Sidreh commands access to the ford leading across 
the river. Called Mukhadet Abii Sidreh now, it controls thus the track leading 

_ to a group of important tells in a wide expanse of the Ghor on the e. side of 

_ the Jordan, including Tell el-Ekhsis (186), Tell el-Fukhar (188), Tell Abi 
Sarbit (185), Tell el-Qa‘adin (183), and Tell Deir‘alla (184). In addition 
to numerous Roman and Byzantine and some mediaeval Arabic sherds, a con- 
siderable number of Iron Age I-II sherds was found on and immediately 
around Tell Abii Sidreh. A short distance to the n.w. of this tell, are the 
ruins of a small, Roman-Byzantine site, whose foundations are flush with the 
ground. Numerous Roman-Byzantine sherds were found among the ruins. 
In all of these periods of occupation, the small Zor Abii Sidreh may have 
afforded a convenient halting place for caravans to and from the e. side of 
the Jordan. 


Khirbet es-Salih (256) 

About a km. to the n. w.-w.n.w. of Tell Abi Sidreh (255) is Khirbet es- 
Salih (256), at the very edge of the Ghor, overlooking the beginnings of the 
gattarah hills which lead down to the small Zor Abii Sidreh. It is on the e. 
side of the modern n.-s, Ghor road. The Ghér in this area is quite narrow 
and unimportant compared to the Ghoér-on the e. side of the Jordan, in which 
a whole group of important tulil is located, the most imposing one of them 
being Tell Deir‘alla. The small Wadi es-Salih passes below the n. side of 
Khirbet es-Salih and leads down e.s.e. to join the Jordan near the n. limit 
of the Zor Aba Sidreh. There is a small spring in the wédi below Khirbet 
es-Salih. This site is bounded also on the s. side by a small gully. There is 
no mound as such visible at Khirbet es-Salih, whose presence is betrayed by 
some foundation-walls and by the presence of considerable numbers of sherds, 
which belong in the main to Iron Age I-II. There were also numerous Roman 
and Byzantine sherds. These various types of sherds were found also on the 
w. side of the modern road. About 70m. to the w. of the modern road, and 
more or less parallel with it, are some paved sections of the Roman road, which 
once extended from Scythopolis (Beisin) to Jericho."**® The 6m. wide Roman 
road was divided into two parts by a raised curb down the center. Khirbet 
es-Salih is marked by some modern graves. 
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Fig. 130. Arrow points to Tell Abi Sidreh (255), in the Zor Abii Sidreh, on w. side of the Jordan, below 
gattdrah hills leading up to the narrow w. side of the Ghor, 


(Phot. Royal Air Force, Levant). 
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Tell Misqa (254a) 

About 14km. n. w. of Tell el-Mazir (254), overlooking the Wadi el-Far‘ah 
from the n. side, at a point well up in the highlands through which it cuts its 
way, is the extensive, low mound of Tell el-Misqi (254a).™"* It is also called 
Tell Umm es-Semiayih. A track leads down to the strong spring of ‘Ain Shibleh 
below, whose waters reach the perennial stream of the Wadi el-Far‘ah at a 
point just below where it makes a big bend. The modern road along the n. 
side of the broken hill country overlooking the steep descent to the Wadi el- 
Far‘ah cuts through the n. end of the very large site of Tell Misga. On the 
sides of the cut are visible great quantities of Byzantine sherds. In fact, there 
are so many of them, piled so thickly together, that it looks as if perhaps they 
had been parts of wasters discarded from a local Byzantine pottery kiln. There | 
were also some Roman and some mediaeval Arabic sherds on the site. Of greater 
interest for the earlier history of occupation of this site was the presence of — 
very large numbers of clear-cut Late Chalcolithic sherds, of the same types 
as those revealed in the excavations conducted under the direction of Pére de 
Vaux by the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Francaise at Tell el-Far‘ah,'!** 
overlooking the powerful spring of ‘Ain el-Far‘ah, above the w. side of a n.-s. 
stretch of the Wadi el-Far‘ah. Tell el-Far‘ah is about 8km. to the n.w. of 
Tell Misqa. The Late Chalcolithic sherds of Tell Misqa were also of exactly 
the same types as those found by the ASOR expedition at Tell Umm Hamad 
Sherqi (199b).**° In addition there were large numbers of EB I-II sherds, — 
but none that could be assigned to EB III or EBIV. There were, however, — 
numerous MBI sherds, which apparently have not yet been found in the sec- 
tions thus far excavated at Tell el-Far‘ah, or on the surface there. In addition, | 
we found numerous Iron Age I-II sherds on the surface of this very large site. 
Excavations may well reveal the presence of Middle Chalcolithic sherds too, — 
as well as evidence of MB II and LB occupation, as in the case of Tell el-Far‘ah — 
(cf. Pottery Notes, pp. 495-497). 


1177 Oct. 23, 1946. 
1178 Cf. above, pp. 253. 254. 327. 329. 
1179 Cf. above, pp. 318-329. 
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VI 


1. Excavations and explorations have revealed the existence of a distinctive 
Neolithic civilization in the Jordan Valley. 

2. The entire course of the Chalcolithic Age can be traced in the Jordan 
Vailey and can be largely paralleled in the hill country and plains of the rest 
of Transjordan and Western Palestine. 

3. After a period of transition from the Chalcolithic period, the Early 
Bronze Age civilization flourished in the Jordan Valley and in Transjordan. 
Although EB IV is well represented in Transjordan south of the Wadi Zerqa, 
there seems to have been a marked decline in urban settlement then in North 
Gilead and in the Jordan Valley. 


4. In North Gilead and in the Jordan Valley, there was a definite revival 
of permanent civilized settlement during the MBI period, with many impor- 
tant MBI sites being established on virgin soil. It was a highly developed 
civilization, and may represent not only a strong cultural influence but also a 
pronounced population influx from Syria. 

5. During most of the following MB II period and much of the LB period, 
both in the Jordan Valley and in Transjordan, there seems to have set in a 
sharp decline of permanent settlement, accompanied by a lessening and a cen- 
tralization of sedentary population at a comparatively few fixed and strongly 
fortified points. In North Gilead and in the Jordan Valley, this decline seems 
to have taken place mainly between the middle of the 18th and the 15th cen- 
turies B. c., while in the rest of Transjordan south of the Wadi Zerqa it seems 
to have extended between the 20th and 13th centuries B. c. Available literary 
evidence confirms these inductions. 

6. The existence of but a comparatively small number of pronounced arti- 
ficial city-hills (fulil) in most of Transjordan may be explained by these 
various periods of disturbance and decline, which made it impossible for accre- 
tions of cities to pile up on the same places in unbroken succession throughout 
the centuries. 


?. There was intensive occupation of Transjordan and the Jordan Valley 
during Iron Age I-II, followed after another period of decline by the flourish- 
ing civilizations of the Hellenistic-Roman and Byzantine periods. 

8. The pattern of the rise and fall of civilizations in Transjordan and the 
Jordan Valley has repeated itself down to the present. The changes of fortune 
in historic times are to be attributed not to major fluctuations in climate but 
almost entirely to both the creativity and frailties of human nature. 
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